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PREFACE. 



The second edition of this book was intended to be issued 
•early in tbe Spring; and the compiler would gladly have 
carried this intention into effect. XJnfortunatelyj however^ 
he was prevented by illness from making prepress with the 
work^ and its publication has in consequence been con- 
siderably delayed; but the delay has not proved an unmiti- 
gated evil^ as it has enabled information to be added on 
several points which otherwise could not have been included. 
Mr. Jenkinses excellent report in the '' Journal of the Boyal 
Agricultural Society/' and the chemical analyses contained in 
the same volume^ although not quoted at any lengthy have 
afforded facts which called for comment^ and which could ill 
be spared from the chapter on the feeding value of silage. 
The same may be said of the South Kensington lecture of 
Mr. Woods^ the tables of feeding experiments at St. Albans 
by Sir John Lawes^ and various other matters. 

An endeavour has been made in the present edition to 
improve upon its predecessor^ and to render the book of 
greater interest and utility^ by illustrating the various points 
of ensilage practice by results obtained in recent experiments. 
Especially has it been thought desirable^ in Chapters IX. 
and X.^ to impress upon beginners the lessons to be learned 
from scientific investigators^ by showing the nature of losses 
which may ensue from slovenly modes of operation^ although 
the provender remaining may itself be good ; also the wide 
difference in value of samples of silage made from different 
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cropsy or from similar crops nnder varying conditions of 
moisture^ &c. ; and likewise to trace the cause of the con- 
flicting results reported as to the effect of silage on dairy 
produce and on the condition of the animals fed upon it. 

The consequence has been that the volume has been much 
expanded^ and a number of supplementary pages have had to 
be interpolated (pp. 160a to 160p) because^ the last half of the 
book having been printed firsts in order to afford an opportunity 
for direct reference to the numerous experiments commented 
on, the allotted space was considerably overrun by the after- 
growth of material, notwithstanding the omission of the 
greater portion of the contents of the previous edition, so far 
as they related to experiences abroad. Altogether the 
volume has become nearly twice the thickness of that of last 
year, despite the great amount of condensation the reports of 
experiments have undergone; nearly three-fourths of the 
matter in the present issue was not included in the first 
edition; and the amount of correspondence and extracts 
which have perforce been laid aside, would have sufficed to 
mak^ a second volume of equal bulk. 

One result of this expansion has been to make it obvious 
that this book is much too voluminous to meet the require- 
ments of persons who wish to gain a general knowledge of 
the process without going deeply into details ; and, as some 
landed proprietors have expressed a wish to distribute among 
their tenantry a small publication affording such particulars, 
a selection has been made from the pages of this work and 
issued as a cheap pamphlet under the title of '' Short Notes 
on Silo Experiments and Practice.'' 

'ExM Office, June, 1884. 
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Bad seasons and severe competition have made it imperative 
on tlie British farmer to look to something more profitable 
than com crops as a means of existence. The most fruitful 
sonrce of profit seems now to lie in the feeding of live stock 
of some description or other; for^ whereas wheat and other 
cereals are kept down to exceedingly low prices by the enor- 
mous suppUes forthcoming from countries where they can be 
grown at considerably less cost than in these islands^ the 
demand for butchers' meat and for dairy produce increases 
faster than the supply^ and prices are enhanced accordingly^ 
despite the efforts of foreigners to send us dead carcases and 
live stock, butter, cheese, and other produce. 

How long this state of things will last it is difficult to say ; 
but meanwhile it behoves the agriculturist to make the most 
of his opportunities, and to turn his resources to the best 
account, so as to be able to hold his own when the pinch 
comes. If he can, by recourse to processes that are new to 
him, feed his stock more cheaply than heretofore, and store 
his fodder crops in safety instead of leaving them to rot in 
the fields under rainy skies, he may be able to withstand 
competition should it become even more sharp than at present. 

The storage of green fodder in pits is a subject to which 
the attention of the agricultural world has been directed, 
from time to time, for many years past ; but with very little 
effect. The German practice was described in the '^ Transac- 
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tions of tlie HigUand and Agricultural Society " more than 
forty years ago ; but it is not surprising that this fact should 
be almost unknown to people of the present generation^ 
although the article was copied into Stephens's '' Book of the 
Farm,'' printed in 1844, and in subsequent editions of that 
work ; as well as in the '^ Rural Cyclopedia/' by the Rev. 
John M. Wilson, published in 1848, and in the " Farmers' 
Dictionary of Agriculture," by the same author, issued a few 
years later. It is more remarkable, however, that so little should 
be known of what has been said and done within the last few 
years, and that ensilage should now be generally looked upon 
as a new invention. In the Farmer ^ in 1870, Mr. T. Schwann 
wrote on the '^sour-fodder'' process as carried out in Hungary; 
and he alluded to it again in the Field in 1876, when writing 
about M. Goffarrt's doings in France. Professor Wrightson, 
when reporting on the agriculture of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, in the '^ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England," in 1874, said that this " sour hay " was well worth 
the attention of our agriculturists ; and he returned to the 
subject in the Times in 1875. The AgricuUv/ral Gazette pub- 
lished an illustrated description of the process about the same 
period, besides many more recent contributions ; and numerous 
articles have since appeared in the yarions agricultnral joomals 
of the three divisions of the United Kingdom. 

Of late years the subject has been taken up in the agricul- 
tural press of America, and with much more effect than in this 
country. The first silo is said to have been made and fiUed 
in 1876 by Mr. Francis Morris, who officiated as president at 
the Ensilage Congress at New York last year. In the autumn 
of 1876, also, Mr. C. W. Mills buried in a trench some maize 
that had been damaged by frost, and he found its condition 
so good next spring that he used it for feeding his cattle. 
After this, others tried experiments; and M. Goffart's manual 
having been translated as a text-book, our American cousins 
set vigorously to work, and proved the process to be both 
practicable and profitable. Accounts of the successful results 
have accordingly been brought back to the Old World, and 
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some writers on the subject appear to have imagined that the 
process was an American discovery^ and quite a new invention. 
A few, but very few, silos were constructed in this country 
prior to 1883, and these were mostly of small dimensions. 
The experiments of one English gentleman (Mr. A. J. Scott), 
whose letter is printed on page 235, commenced eight years 
since — which is as far back as the earliest silos made in the 
United States. The great impulse given to the ensilage 
process in this country dates only from the summer of 1882, 
when the Vicomte Arthur de Chezelles paid a visit to the 
Boyal Agricultural Show at Beading, and gave to Englishmen 
some account of his doings. The striking woodcut (at p. 195) 
of a silo of more than 1000 tons capacity was calculated to 
impress itself on the mind ; the statement that hundreds of 
acres of clover, tares, lucerne, and artificial grasses were 
stored therein showed the application of the system to crops 
ordinarily grown on British farms ; and the subsequent visit 
of Mr. H. Kains-Jackson to the Ch&teau de Boulleaume, and 
his account of the feeding of 130 milch cows, besides bullocks, 
sheep, and horses, upon this pitted fodder, proved that the 
question had at length been brought within the range of 
the practical politics of the farmyard. 

Seven lean years have made many British farmers more 
receptive of new ideas than they were formerly. Numbers 
are now willing to construct silos, and anxious to know how 
to set about the work ; and those who had any knowledge of 
the subject have freely given information thereon. But some 
who have constructed silos have either not had good advice, 
or, through following notions of their own, have fallen into 
serious errors ; while theorists, on reading about ensilage, at 
once began to suggest methods for improving or simplifying 
a process of which they had little experience, or none at all. 

It is well for beginners to ''hasten slowly;'' they should 
learn to walk before they attempt to run. Many suggested 
improvements are old methods tried years ago, and found 
wanting; supposed new and simpler processes have long 
been in use, but have been discarded by the best practitioners 
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as not economical ; and plants mentioned as especially suited 
to the silo have already been pitted^ and given unsatisfactory 
results by reason of the want of chemical constituents requi- 
site to the perfection of the process. 

The object of these pages is to lay before beginners some 
information as to what to do and what to avoid. It is 
undesirable^ on every consideration, to start with fche notion 
that all is so easy, success so certain, and cost so trifling, 
that you cannot do wrong in trying the process. Exaggerated 
accounts in this respect are certain to produce a counter- 
current. People who are misled by such statements, and 
who have not taken the precautions necessary to obtain good 
results, are sure to cry out that the process is a deception ; 
that they have spent so much in hard cash, have wasted so 
many tons of fodder, and have obtained in return only a mass 
of manure. 

That the cost may be trifling under certain circumstances, 
is one advantage of the process, as many persons who cannot 
afford a large outlay are thus enabled to carry out experiments 
with their ordinary crops. But they must not run away with 
the idea that, because the process is easy, they can dispense 
with precautions necessary to safety. K they are unwilling 
to take the trouble requisite to ensure success, they had better 
leave the matter alone, or they may only waste their materials. 
With due care, good results may be obtained with small 
means and rough appliances; but such results must not be 
expected to be as perfect in all respects, nor eventually so 
economical, as those which can be obtained by the employ- 
ment of large, well-designed, and permanent structures. It 
is not by any means essential that people should begin with 
costly works ; these may, if desired, be afterwards carried 
out by those who can spare the capital, and who have satisfied 
themselves by tentative experiments that a judicious outlay 
on a liberal scale will be a saving of money in the end. 

Much of the advice here given is based on the writings of 
M. Auguste Goffart (of the Ch&teau de Burtin, Nouan-le- 
FuseUer, Loir-et-Cher), who may be said to be the father 
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of the most approved modem process known as ensilage; 
for althougli many French as well as German agriculturists 
have practised the system for years, in some form or other, 
he especially distinguished himself by the improvements he 
introduced, and the currency he gave to them by his book 
on the subject.* The word ensilage -f means storage in a 
silo or pit, and is of comparatively recent origin. The ancient 
practice of using pits as stores for farm produce (more 
especially grain) dates back for thousands of years. Old 
Greek writers mention these pits by the name of siros ; Latin 
authors use the word sirtis — so that storing of com in a pit 
would be to put it in siro. As in many other words, the letter 
r got changed into { in course of time ; and old Spanish and 
French books show that silo was the word used for such pits 
centuries ago. With respect to this subject, Mr. B. H. 
Cowper wrote in the Field as follows : 

The word silo, which is found in some of our dictionaries, also ocean in 
French, Italian, and Spanish, and denotes a kind of cave, well, or pit snnk 
in the ground for the storing of grain, &c. The Spanish also have the verb 
ensiUvr, which signifies the patting of com in a silo to preserve it. In the 
Latin, the word sirus or syrus is to be foond; and in Greek we meet with 
siros, both being the same in sense as silo, and only older forms of that 
word. Where the term originated we cannot say ; bat possibly one of the 
Latin writers is correct in ascribing it to what he calls "the barbarians." 

Pliny, in his Natural History, book xviii., chap. 30, after describing 
mowing machines worked by cattle, and other processes daring and after 
harvest, mentions that com is well preserved in trenches which they call 
9iri, as in Cappadocia and in Thrace. In Spain and Africa, he says, they 

* Manuel de 1& Culture et de TEnsilage des Mala et antres FonrrageB verts. 
Par Aocpiste Qoffart. Paris : G. MasBon, 120, Bonlevud St. Germain. 

t Mr. Jenkins Bnggests, in the BA.S. report, that the word ensilage shonld 
only be need to describe the process, and that the product should be caUed tilage. 
As a great portion of this book was already printed, we are not able to oarry 
this out fully ; but the suggestion is a gooid one. The inoonvenienoe of using 
the same word in two senses has been experienced by the French, who commonly 
substitute conserve as a designation for the product ; but this expression does 
not adapt itself well to English use. The employment of ensilage as a verb, and 
the formation of such words as ensilaging^ we think should be avoided; and 
ensile, as adopted by Mr. Woods, is scarcely suited to the generality of farmers 
and farm-labourers. They find it more convenient to use the original word in 
just the same way as they say to stack, or to pit, or to hoe ; and there is no more 
difficulty in maldng the neoessaxy inflections in the word silo, when used as a 
verb| than there is with our ordinary words to do and to go. 
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are speciallj careful to liave these in a dry soil, and spread chaff or stubble 
undemeath, and the grain is laid up with the ear. Thus protected it will 
suffer no harm ; and Yarro observes that com thus stored will keep for 
fifty years, and millet for a hundred. Pliny is indebted to Columella and 
Yarro for most of his information. Yitruvius, who refers to the same kind 
of thing, calls the silo a vault. Quintus Gurtius alludes to the custom as 
prevalent in the Caucasus. To the foregoing, Nonius and other ancient 
Latin authors might be added, especially Tacitus, of whom more anon. 

Among the Greeks who speak of the silo or siroa are Euripides, 
Theophrastus, Hesychius, and Suidas. In the Greek language there was 
also a curious word, siromastes — ^a kind of instrument with an iron point or 
prong, for probing the com pits or silos to see if contraband or other 
improper goods were secreted in them. This was also used in time of war 
— ^for instance, to find out whether hidden pits existed to catch unwary 
horsemen, and so forth. It seems to have often proved a serviceable 
weapon as a lance or javelin ; and in this way it is spoken of in the Greek 
version of the Old Testament. Thus, in 2 Kings xi., 10, Jehoiada is 
represented as giving the centurions the siromastce of David. The same 
use of the word appears in Numbers xxv., 7; Judges v., 8 (in some copies); 
1 Kings xviii., 28 ; and Joel iii., 10. Even if the Greek translators were 
wrong in their rendering of the Hebrew, it is evident that they were 
familiar with the name of the instrument, the etymology of which is so 
clear and suggestive. 

That the ancient Hebrews did bury or cover their com is evident from 
Jeremiah xli., 8, where we read that certain men saved their lives by 
saying, '* Slay us not, for we have treasures in the field, of wheat, and of 
barley, and of honey." Possibly some other text points to the same thing; 
but it may be well to quote a short passage from the article " Bam," in 
Cassell's Bible Dictionary. The writer says : " In ancient times it (the 
bam) was almost always underground ; and from numerous specimens of 
such repositories yet to be seen in Syria, we find that it consisted of an 
opening above, which gradually became larger as the excavation deepened. 
When it was not in use the aperture was closed and covered with earth, 
but when it was empty it was left open." 

It may be here observed that the foregoing description naturally reminds 
us of the ancient pits in our own country, as in Kent and Essex, which 
some, like Camden in his " Britannia," have thought were intended for a 
simUar use by our remote ancestors. Camden illustrates his idea by 
referring to a passage in the " Germania " of Tacitus, where we are told 
that the Germans had underground pits, which they covered with dung, 
and which served both for a refuge in winter and as a receptacle for crops 
(chap. 16). 

That the practice was ancient and wide spread we have seen, and that it 
is no novelty in modem times will be made apparent. The silo is said to 
be still in use in Sicily; and as regards eastern lands the evidence is 
abundant. In Cobbin's Condensed Commentary on Jer. xli., 8, the follow- 
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ing occnrs : "In Barbarj, when the grain is winnowed, it is lodged in 
subterraneous repositories, two or three hundred of which are sometimes 
together, the smallest holding 400 bushels (Shaw). They are in great 
numbers near Aleppo (Russell). There are deep pits at Buna in the Holy 
Land, designed for holding com (Le Bmyn). Three large vaults at Joppa 
were used for the laying up of g^in (Banwolff)." In Gender's ** Tent 
Work in Palestine," in the chapter on the Eellahin we read, ''The com is 
stored in underground granaries, which are carefully concealed, and form 
traps for the unwary horseman, These granaries (Met&mir) are often 
under the protection of the Muk&m, and are therefore excavated near thai 
building. They are circular wells some four or five feet deep, and the 
mouths are closed with clay like that used for the house roofs." Tyrwhitt 
Drake and Burton also mention silo-like holes found in Syria. We under- 
stand that the practice is followed much further east, at Merv and in 
Turkestan, for example. Mr. W. G. Browne, who travelled in Egypt, &c., 
in the years 1792-1798, when describing harvest operations in Darfur, 
gives the following interesting details : " When threshed^-which is 
awkwardly and incompletely performed — ^they expose the grain to the sun 
till it becomes quite dry. After this a hole in the earth is prepared, the 
bottom and sides of which are covered with chaff, to exclude the vermin. 
This cavity or magazine is filled with grain, which is then covered with 
chaff, and afterwards with earth. In this way the maize is preserved 
tolerably welL" (2nd edit., 1806, p. 321.) This carries us further into the 
S.E. of the African continent, and nearer to the equator than any other 
example I have found. Nearer home we are told that in some parts of 
Ireland oats are stored in a similar fashion ; and we have all become 
familiar with the laying up of potatoes, turnips, and other roots in this 
country by covering them with earth. 

The earliest date at which I have yet found the actual word '* silo " is 
1569, when it occurs in the margin of a Spanish Bible, at Jer. xli., 8. 
Here, while rendering the matmonim by thesoros, i.e., ** treasures," the 
margin reads " silos escondidos," or " hidden silos.' 



» 



The use of these grain-pits in France nearly three centuries 
ago is shown by the following paragraph translated from 
Fgrussac's '' Bulletin : " 

Silo discoyebed in the Enyisons of Bebbe (Bouches dxi 
Rhone). — ^M. Toulouzan, in the paper " L'Ami du Bien," vol. ii., 1828, 
p. 155, notes the discovery of an excavation containing com partly in good 
preservation, after an interval of 235 years. The excavation was formed in 
1591 by orders of the Duke of Savoy, who was besieging Berre, and it was a 
" veritable silo," used to store food for the troops. The custom constantly 
occurs in Provence, at all epochs, back to the time of the Romans. 

In the present day, stores of a somewhat similar kind are 
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in use inTarious parte of the world. Mr. Frank Parker, J, P., 
writing to tlie Field from Indwe Park, Sonth Africa, said : 

The natiTes of South Africa know no other method of preserving 
prain for consumption except this one — of burying it in the groniid ; but 
if they store it for seed and sowing purpoaoB, it is packed a'viay in clay 
lints, in reed basketB of an immense size. 

The Eafii word for a grain pit is estitile, which struck me as being 
very similar to eUo. The plan of pit-making in Africa is as follows : A 
Kafir with some sharp tool makes a small circular hole ia the ground, 
large enough to stand in. He then eicavatea the ground, scraping it out 
with his hands, working the hole larger and larger the deeper he goes. 
In this way, supposiug the entmnce to the pit in SOin. in diameter, the 
bottom would he perhaps 5ft. a4:ross. The grain is then thrown ia loosely 
— it may be wheat, maize, or Kafir com — a stone is then placed uu the 
pit's mouth, and earth over this, stamped down with the feet until quite 
hard and air-proof. 

Mr. J. W. Boddam-Whetham (anthor of " Pearla of the 
Pacific," &c.) aaya, in a letter to the Field : 

The silo system has been long known and practised hy the natives of 
the South Sea Islands. In many of the islands of the Southern Pacific 
the natural products of the soilg such as cocoannts, bread fruit, bananas, 
taro, and yams, are almost the only means of subsistence ; and, as a year 
of plenty is frequently followed by a year of great scarcity, the inhabi- 
tants provide for the latter season by preserving the surplus of the former. 
Their mode is as follows : 

A largo rectangular pit, 6ft. or 7ft. deep, is dug in the ground, and the 
sides well lined with plantdn or other thick leaves sewn together. The 
fruits or vegetables are then stripped of their skin and thrown into the 
pit, which is then covered with more leaves, and heavily weighted with 
large stones. Small spaces are left between the stones so as to allow the 
gas generated by fermentation to escape, and this fermentation is some- 
times assisted by the introduction of pungent fruits and strong-smelling 

Sometimes the pits are very large, and in one of the Samoan Islands I 
was shown one Sft. square and 14ft. deep, belonging to a chief, and, when 
orders were given, it had to bo filled from the contents of the smaller pits 
owned by his subjects. I was told that its contents would remain good 
for throe or four years, and that " mai " (as it is called in Samoa), like 
good wine, improves by age. 

Col. Bumaby in his " Ride to Khiva," and Mr. O'DonoTanj 
in "The Merv Oasis," both allude to the subject, Mr. 
O'Donovan aaya (Vol. II., p. 100), " We picked our way with 
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difficulty among the shallow pits which served as granaries 
for the storage of the com of the Turcomans. The grain is 
first covered with straw, and then with earth. This system 
seems to result very satifactorily, and I have seen comkken 
from these recepLles in exiuent condition after many 
months.'* And Col. Bumaby shows that, not only com, but 
green fodder is preserved in pits, for he says in Chapter 
XXIV., in the ride between Kasala and Khiva: ^'We now 
encountered a party of men and women who were engaged in 
unearthing a quantity of grass from a deep cutting in the 
ground. This grass had been mown the previous autumn^ 
and was thus preserved until such time as the owner required 
it, the extreme cold, or perhaps the dryness of the air, 
keeping the grass as fresh as the day it was cut.*' 

It is unnecessary, however, to dwell longer on this part of 
the subject. Suffice it to say that a German named Klap- 
meyer described, about a century ago, a method of fer- 
menting green fodder, and thereby producing a so-called 
"brown hay;*' and, with some amount of variation the 
process of pitting green crops is carried out in many parts 
of Germany, Austria, and Hungary as a means of making 
"Sauerfutter*' (sour fodder) or ''Viehsalat" (cattle salad). 
The article by Professor J. F. W. Johnston, published in the 
" Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society," in 
October, 1843 (page 61), relates to this process; and it is 
interesting to note the close similarity, in many respects, to 
the process as it has been carried out in this country by some 
experimenters. The particulars quoted are taken from the 
" Verhandlungen des Baltischen Vereins fiir Forderung der 
Landwirthschaft *' (^'Transactions of the Baltic Association 
for the Advancement of Agriculture*'), and are introduced 
by Professor Johnston as follows : 



When green grass or clover approaching to maturity is first cat down, 
it contains a considerable proportion of starch, sngar, and gnm, still 
unchanged into woody fibre, as it wonld mostly be were the plant allowed 
to become folly ripe. But when left to dry in the open air, the circula- 
tion proceeds to a certain extent, and, under the influence of light, woody 
fibre continues to be formed in the upper part of each stem until it 
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becomes completely dry. It may eyen be a matter of doubt wbetber thia 
process of change does not often proceed after tbe hay has been carried 
off the field and stacked. The effect of this change will obvionsly be to 
render the dry hay less digestible on the whole, and consequently less 
valnable as food than the green grass from which it was prepared. 

Again, we know that by drying, many yery digestible and nourishing 
substances become less soluble, and consequently more difficult of diges- 
tion. The stomach of a growing animal cannot afford the time necessary 
to the complete digestion of such dry substances, and hence a larger 
portion of the really nutritiye matter of their food is rejected in the 
droppings of animals which are fed upon them. How much of dry com 
escapes half digested from the stomach of the horse — ^how much, probably, 
of the animal matter of the bones it eats from the stomach of the dog — 
which either of these animals would haye been able fully to digest, and to 
work up for its own sustenance, had the food been presented to it in a lesa 
hard and solid state. So it must be, to a certain extent, with dried hay. 
What was easily soluble and digestible in the green, has, without under- 
going any chemical change, become less soluble and more tardily digestible 
in the dry, and hence a second reason why the hay should afford lesa 
nourishment than the grass from which it was made. 

The knowledge of these two causes of deterioration suggests the kind 
of inquiries which the practical farmer ought to make, and the kind of 
practice he ought to adopt, in order to ret^n as much as possible of the 
feeding property of his grass and cloyer crops, and thus to turn to the 
greatest adyantage the annual produce of his land. Thus he may ask — 
Is it possible to preserve these crops in their moist state ? Can I cut 
them down and so preserve them, undried, as to obtain from them, for 
my cattle, an amount of food more nearly equal to that which the fresh 
cut grass is capable of affording ? 

A method has lately been tried in Germany, which, by the aid of a little 
salt, seems in a great measure to attain this object. Pits are dug in the 
earth from 10ft. to 12ft. square and as many deep ; these are lined with 
wood, and puddled below and at the sides with clay. They may obviously 
be made to any other suitable dimensions, and may be lined with brick. 
Into this pit the green crop of grass, clover, or vetches, is put just as it 
is cut. 4s or 5 cwt. are introduced at a time, sprinkled with salt, at the 
rate of lib. to each cwt., and, if the weather, and consequently the crop, 
be dry, two or three quarts of water to each cwt. should be sprinkled over 
every successive layer. It is only when rain or a heavy dew has fallen 
before mowing that, in East Prussia, this watering is considered 
unnecessary. Much, however, must depend upon the succulency of the 
crop. Each layer of 4s or 5 cwt. is spread evenly over the bottom, is 
well trodden down by five or six men, and especially is rammed as close 
as possible at the sides with the aid of wooden rammers. Each layer 
is thus salted, watered if necessary, and trodden in succession, till 
the ;pit is perfectly fuU. Much depends upon the perfect treading 
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of the grass for the ezclnsion of the air, and, therefore, for a pit 
of 10ft. square, 4 cwt. is as much as ought to be put in for each 
layer. Between each layer may be strewed a few handfuls of straw, 
in order that, when emptying the pit afterwards for the daily consump- 
tion of the stock, the quantity taken out may be known without the 
necessity of a second weighing. When the pit is full, the topmost layer is 
well salted, the whole then covered with boards or a well-fitting lid, and 
upon these a foot and half of earth, for the more perfect exclusion of the 
air. A pit IQft. square, and as many deep, will hold about 5 tons of fresh 
grass, and each pit should, if possible, be filled in not less than two days. 

When covered up, the grass speedily heats and ferments, and, after the 
lapse of about six days, when the fermentation has ceased, the whole haa 
sunk to about one-half of its original bulk. The lid must be examined 
during the fermentation, at least once a day, and the earth, as it sinks, 
carefully replaced, wherever crevices appear ; for, if the air be allowed to 
gain admission, a putrefactive fermentation will come on, which will 
impart a disagreeable odour to the fodder, though it will not prevent it 
from being readily eaten by the stock. When the first fermentation has 
ceased, the lid may be removed, the pit again filled with fresh grass, 
trodden in, salted and covered as before. A pit 10ft. square, when 
perfectly full of this fermented grass, will contain nearly ten tons— equal 
to two or three tons of dry hay. 

The gprass, when thus fermented, haa the appearance of having been 
boiled, has a sharp acid taste, and is greedily eaten by the cattle. The 
pits should be kept covered for, at least, six weeks, after which they may 
be opened successively as they are required and may be kept open till 
their contents are consumed by the cattle without suffering any injury 
from the contact of the atmospheric air. 

Of the feeding qualities of this salted fodder, one experimenter says 
that, by giving only 201b. a day of it along with chopped straw, he kept 
his cows in condition during the whole winter. His green crop was 
vetches, and the 201b. of salted fodder were equal to, or would have made 
less than 41b. of vetch hay. Another experimenter says that, on a daily 
allowance of 281b. of his salted fodder, his cows gave a rich and well- 
tasted milk. 

This method of salting and preserving green crops in their moist state 
appears to afford an answer to the first question which is naturally asked 
when we are told of the difference in feeding value between the same 
grass when first cut and dried into hay. It is probable that the fermen- 
tation which takes place in the pit may in some degree diminish the 
nutritive value of the gprass, but the likelihood which exists that a very 
large proportion of this value will be retained renders the method of 
salting in this manner well worthy the attention of our more skilful 
agriculturists. It would greatly benefit both theory and practice also 
were a careful series of experiments to be made in different localities, 
with the view of determining the true relative value in feeding stock of 
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the grass of the same field when newly cut and when salted and preserved 
in the manner above described. 

There is a rather remarkable similarity in the process here 
described and that carried out at Merton^ as described at 
pp. 260-1, as regards method of salting, ramming with wooden 
rammers, &c. 

More than thirty years ago Klapmeyer^s process* was tried 
by M. GofEart, but he found the result not nearly so 
satisfactory as he wished, and then he began experimenting 
on his own account, and has little by little brought his method 
of preserving green crops to its present highly improved, if 
not perfected, state of practice ; and having commenced with 
small sDos less than three cubic yards each in capacity, he has 
gone on building others larger and larger until his storage of 
green fodder exceeds 1000 tons a year. He admits that he 
had but meagre success at the beginning ; but he persevered 
nevertheless, changed his mode of practice, and thus 
eventually extended the time of keeping from a few weeks to 
double as many months. He says he has found it necessary 
to alter his opinions, and to retract advice which he gave 
years ago ; but he only does so when he has proved by 
experience that he can obtain more profitable results by 
changing his method of procedure, and he may therefore be 
looked on as a safe man to follow. 

The information here given, however, will not be limited to 
the teachings of M. GofEart, but will be greatly supplemented 
by the practical experiences obtained of late in the British 
Islands, and will include many particulars taken from articles 
and letters in the Field and other journals, as well as the official 
report of the Agricultural Department of the United States. 

• In Martin Doyle's "Cyclopedia of Practical HoBbandry," published in 
Dnblin in 1839, is given an account of a method of making brown hay, recom- 
mended by the Bev. Mr. Elapmeyer of Wormen, in Coorland. The clover being 
cut is allowed to lie for a day or bo to get partially dried, then formed into 
heaps, and trodden, and left to ferment for a time, according to the state of the 
weather, before being stored. The article originally appeared in the Iri^k 
Fturmert^ Jatimal, to which it was communicated by Mr. John Taylor. 
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[This ehapter is onlj intended to set forth briefly the conrse raggeeted 
to be followed, without entering into the why and the wherefore. 
Bef erenoes are made, from time to time, to the pages in which reasons 
and authorities are given.] 

Thi silo should be secured from any invasion of water^ 
whether from above or below. (P. 39, 105.) You need take no 
trouble in trying to make it air-tight at the surface. (P. 126.) 

Where liable to infiltration of water, simple earthen pits 
should be avoided (p. 39) ; and, at the foot of rising ground, 
the pressure of subterranean water may even force an 
opening through cemented floors, unless made of a good 
thickness. (P. 223, 229.) 

When silos are constructed wholly above ground, and not 
inside bams or other buildings, it is desirable to avail oneself 
of any shade that is obtainable. Warm weather prejudicially 
affects the silage, and it tells most on that which is above 
ground. (P. 60, 134.) 

The walls of the silos are best made perfectly upright. 
(P. 53.) If they have a '^ batter '^ or slope, proper settlement 
is obstructed (p. 160 h) ; and, even if the boards do not hang^ 
more weight is required to force down the mass at the sides, 
where compression is most needed. 

Walls should be smooth, to &cilitate settlement. (P. 53.) 
When earthen pits are dug in soils where there is no fear of 
flooding, the walls may nevertheless be smoothly plastered 
with advantage, or lined with planed boards, set up on end — 
which is better than having the boards laid horizontally. 

When the fodder is cut, it should be got into the silo as 
soon as possible. (P. 110.) The longer it is allowed to lie 
and wither in the field, the less likely it is to keep well. 
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Crops for the silo are best cut when young and succulent. 
Green rye should be cut about the time when the head 
begins to be formed, oats when in blossom or in the milky 
condition, and clovers and grasses as soon as they come into 
flower. 

Grasses, clovers, vetches, &c., need not be passed through 
the chaff-cutter before being put into the pit, especially if they 
are young. (P. 114.) But the stronger and more elastic the 
stems of the plants the more weight will be requisite to 
compress them. When the crops are allowed to stand till the 
stems become old and woody, it may be preferable to pass 
them through a chaffing machine, as they would then pack 
well with less weight. 

It is not necessary, with our ordinary fodder plants, to mix 
straw, or other dry material to absorb the moisture. (P. 111.) 
Such admixture would be likely to do more harm than good, 
so far as regards preservation of the silage. 

K you have dry fodder that you wish to make more palatable 
to the stock, a small quantity might, for that purpose, be 
mixed with very succulent crops ; but you must be careful 
not to add too much, or you may endanger the condition of 
the whole. (P. 110.) Few of our crops would admit of the 
-addition of a tenth part of dry fodder. 

Bain need not prevent the storage of crops in the silo. 
(P. 111.) More damage is likely to arise from letting the crops 
lie long on the ground than from pitting them in a moist or 
even wet condition; but, for all that, an excessive quantity of 
water should be avoided. 

Salt is not required for the purpose of preserving the 
fodder. (P. 122.) A moderate quantity may be useful to 
the stock ; but, if added largely, it is likely to check the flow 
of milk. (P. 123.) 

The fodder, on being put into the silo, should be spread 
evenly, to prevent the occurrence of lumps in some places and 
hollows in others; and then it should be trodden down, 
n[iore especially alongside the walls. (P. 124.) Some farmers 
turn horses or bullocks into large silos, to do the treading ; 
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but they cannot get so near to the edges as men, who can do 
good service by going round sideways with their heels 
close to the walls. Elsewhere the trampling is of minor 
importance. 

Unless heavy weights are put on the mass after the silo is 
filled, the previous trampling will have been of small avail. 
(P. 129.) It matters little how the pressure is put on, so 
that it is sufficient and continuous. It is even more wanted 
at the end of a long period than it is at the beginning. 

With well-formed silos and smooth walls the weight should 
not, as a rule, be less than 1001b. to the square foot. (P. 128.) 
With rough appliances the weight may often be doubled or 
trebled with advantage ; but it is less necessary with wet 
fodder. (P. 259.) When earth is used it should be piled on 
to the depth of l^ft. or 2ft., and especial care be given to the 
trampling down at the edges of the pit. 

Between the weights and the siloed fodder there should be 
a layer of straw — the dryer and harder the better (p. 125) ; or 
a layer of pine-needles, gorse, heather, reeds, or some other 
substance that will not readily mat together, but will allow 
the air to escape freely as the mass becomes more and more 
compressed. (P. 125.) 

Boards are usually laid upon the layer of straw, &c., before 
the weights are put on. (P. 127.) They have a decided 
advantage wherever lumps of stone, barrels of earth, or any 
rough weighty matters are used. But where the weights 
consist of matters that pack well together, as evenly-shaped 
blocks of iron, concrete, cut stone, bricks, or wooden boxes 
containing clay, &c., the boards may be dispensed with. 
(P. 132.) Sometimes loose earth is shovelled directly on to 
the straw; but it is liable to get mixed up with the fodder 
when the pit is opened. Sand should not be used in this 
way, as it runs into every crevice. 

The weights should, for the most part, be placed at the 
ends of the boards, close to the walls. If the fodder is well 
pressed down at the edges, the centre is pretty sure to be all 
right. (P. 63.) 
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The boards need not be tongned or made to fit with great 
accnracy. (P. 127.) A few crevices are useful in permitting 
the escape of air^ which must be forced out by the weight 
above if the fodder is to keep well (p. 126); and if the mass is 
well compacted^ and the weights are kept on^ air is not likely 
to get in afterwards. 

When there are several silos^ so that the workmen can be 
transferred from one to another, it is best to fill the silo slowly 
at intervals, extending over a week or ten days, a foot or two 
being put day by day into each pit. (P. 119.) By this means 
the fodder packs closely, and is so well settled down by the 
completion of the filling, that nearly all the space in the silo 
will be utilised. (P. 116.) 

If this course cannot conveniently be adopted, the silo may 
be filled and the weights put on at once. After some weeks, 
when the mass has settled down, the weights may be taken 
off, the silo refilled, and then again covered and weighted. 
(P. 120.) A framework of boards may be used to temporarily 
increase the height of the silo when filling. (P. 121.) 

The silo may be kept six or eight weeks, or as many 
months, before being opened. 

The silage should be cut out from a narrow end of the 
pit. (P. 56.) The boards and weights should be removed 
from only a small portion of the surface, and a vertical section 
made so as to cut out a slice of sufficient thickness for the 
day's consumption. (P. 139) 

The continuance of the pressure during the period of 
cutting out is most important. If the weights be taken off in 
advance, mischievous results may ensue. (P. 189.) 

The more perfect the ensilage, the less fermentation will 
have taken place in the pit. Exposure to the air, under such 
circumstances, is desirable for a few hours, in order to set 
up alcoholic fermentation before giving the food to the 
animals. (P. 143.) It thus becomes more palatable. 
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The Grasses. 

In these islands^ grass has been much more used than any 
other crop for the filling of the silo ; and it is not surprising 
that such should be the case, seeing how widely it is grown 
and how generally it is employed for the feeding of our live 
stock. Great as is the care bestowed on the saving of grass 
in the form of hay, this care is often rendered of little or no 
avail by adverse climatic conditions; and one of the chief 
advantages claimed for the ensilage process is, that it admits 
of the storage of the crop in any weather. Being, moreover, 
preserved in a green state, the herbage has a nutritive effect 
very different from that produced by dried fodder, and much 
more closely resembling the feeding properties of the grass 
when freshly consumed in the summer months. For dairy 
cattle in particular it has been found beneficial, by reason of 
its producing a more liberal supply of milk, and butter of 
better colour and flavour, in the winter season, when quantity 
and quality both fall off under the old conditions of dietary. 

In the corresponding chapter of the last edition of this 
book we particularised the various experimentalists who then 
had siloed grass crops in this country, and gave in each case 
a summary of the results. We cannot attempt the same 
course now, for it may be said of the experimenters that 
'^ their name is legion ;'^ and any bare epitome of their 
doings would become insufferably tedious, seeing that there 
is not a sufficient amount of variety in the stories of failure to 
relieve the monotony in the records of success. Suffice it to 
say that grasses coarse and fine, wet and dry, chopped and 
unchopped, salted and unsalted, have given considerable 

c 
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satisfaction to large numbers of bipeds and quadrupeds; 
and^ thougb it cannot be pretended that an equal degree of 
excellence has been attained in all cases, there are very few 
instances in which the experimenter is dissatisfied, or unable 
to account for shortcomings which he will endeavour to 
avoid for the future. 

It need hardly be said that there are very considerable 
m^^ i. t/e ,..li«„ of g™,.. , »d^c»rr.sp<,naing 
differences must occur in the fodders after conservation. One 
does not expect to get from the rough " fog '' of marshy 
grounds and the coarse herbage of woodlands the same 
quality of hay as from good upland grass ; and one must not 
look for equal results in the contents of all silos, either as 
regards appearance or odour — the latter especially. We 
have seen pitted grass which had so much the look and smell 
of hay that it would hardly be taken for anything else by 
persons who knew nothing of its history. Such samples have 
remained exposed for days near our writing table without 
becoming unpleasant, whereas other samples we have been 
glad to expel from the room in a less number of minutes 
than these stayed days. 

Although there is a peculiar characteristic odour common 
to most pitted fodders, there appears to be an infinite variety 
of modifications, without going to crops other than grass. 
Some samples have a rather pleasant apple-like scent; in 
others it degenerates into the fetid odour of an unventilated 
apple store-room; in some there is a more or less cheesy 
smell, and others give one an idea of rancid butter; while 
occasionally (and it is to be hoped these are few and far 
between) samples are met with that call to mind nothing 
better than a dung-heap. Yet of each we are told, almost 
without exception, that ''the cows eat it with avidity.^' It 
is not surprising, however, that many of the horses are more 
fastidious. 

Except by means of exhaustive series of experiments, 
carefully carried out and minutely recorded, it will be almost 
impossible to account for these differences, or to trace effects 
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in other ways — such as waste of material and deterioration in 
feeding qualities. As far as we are able to judge from 
evidence that is somewhat wanting in detail (seeing that 
few persons recount all the circumstances requisite for the 
formation of a reliable opinion), it would seem that the most 
hay-like samples are made from the finer grasses pitted with 
comparatively little moisture in them. Under such condi- 
tions they would not compact readily, and, unless submitted 
to exceedingly high pressure, would be likely to undergo a 
good deal of heating, and to acquire the strong flavour of 
over-heated hay, which is very appetising to animals, 
though it may not, perhaps, be the most nutritious. When 
there is more moisture, there appears to be less fermentation, 
or fermentation of a different character ; and, if the grass is 
very wet and there is much pressure, the centre of the mass 
seems to undergo little change until after it is cut open and 
exposed to the air. In such case, however, the liquid that 
exudes from the mass is apt to set up a pungent and some- 
times very offensive smell, even when the centre of the mass 
is almost odourless ; and this inodorous provender will usually 
become more palatable to the beasts after a few hours' 
exposure to the atmosphere, but deteriorates more rapidly 
than samples which originally were drier. At all events, such 
appears to be the case with specimens that have come under 
our notice ; and it was in very coarse rank growths that the 
tendency to become offensive seemed most pronounced. 

Clovbes, Lucerne, and Vetches. 

Clovers have been preserved in silos by many English 
gentlemen with more or less success ; but they seem to require 
a greater amount of pressure than grass, owing, no doubt, to 
the stems being stronger and more elastic, and requiring more 
force to expel the air which necessarily is intermingled with 
the fodder when it is put into the silo. In a number of 
instances, where the clover has been chaffed, we have found 
the ensilage in capital condition, and some samples of 
unchaffed clover have also been excellent ; but we have not 

2 
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yet seen anytfaing to surpass the sample from the Yicomte de 
Ghezelles' silo alluded to on p. 198. Owing to the sample 
being detained for examination at the Custom House, on 
the supposition that it was a kind of tobacco, the analysis 
was not made till three weeks after the sample was taken 
out of the silo, and, from being opened and pulled about, 
it may meanwhile have undergone some amount of deterio- 
ration, as seems probable from the quantity of alcohol and 
acetic acid ; but its nutritive qualities were nevertheless of a 
very high order. This clover (with which there was some 
admixture of grass) had been passed through a chafE-cutting 
machine before being put in the silo. On a previous occasion, 
however, M. de Chezelles had stored in the silo about 80 acres 
of clover, put in unchopped, and much of it dripping wet with 
rain; yet it cut out in capital condition when the silo was 
opened, nine months afterwards. 

With regard to Trifolium incamatum, M. Lecouteux (who 
is the author of a capital book on ensilage* as well as editor 
of the Journal d^ Agriculture Pratique) says : 

The best time to obtain good ensilage from Trif olimn incamatum is to 
cnt it when it is in full bloom, as the plant is then tender. Such has been 
done with mine at Cer^ay this year. I sowed more Trifolium incar- 
natum than my beasts could consume in the last three weeks of May ; 
about the 15th of May we began to cut it, and we stored it in a silo 
made in a closed bam. About the middle of July I hope we may begin 
to consume it, as we did last year. 

It is a great thing to be able to store in the silo in spring a supply of 
fodder against the fearful season of drought which at times parches us up 
in Sologne, and especially when this early forage is removed from the 
ground with little trouble and expense, and replaced by other crops, as 
maize, millet, cattle cabbage, or roots. The fee^g of green crops is 
difficult on dry soils, where we can get fodders in spring and autumn, but 
little, if anything, that can be cut in the height of summer. Such was my 
position in Sologne, and I long despaired of being able to get over the 
difficulty ; but the ensilage of Trifolium incamatum has helped me out of 
my trouble. 

Bain is of little importance when Trifolium incamatum is being stored. 
I have put cart-loards into the silo dripping with water, and the fermenta- 
tion has been none the less perfect. 

• " Le Mais et lea antres fourrages verts, Onltore et Ensilage. Par Edonard 
Leoouteux. Paris : Librairie Agrioole, 26, Bne Jacob. 
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Mr. Crrant says (p. 226) that he put into the silo a few loads 
of Trifolinm incamatnm^ also cnt and carried in rain; bnt 
this, haying been pnt into a very small pit^ and with 
insufficient weight on the top, did not torn out so well as 
other samples ; nevertheless it was all eaten up by the cows. 
Mr. Hoare, however (p. 284), is reported to have had very 
satis&ctory resnlts with Trifolinm ; and Mr. Solomon (p. 285) 
did well with it in an earthen pit. 

Lucerne (which in America is known by the Spanish name 
of ^' alblfa '') has been saccessfnlly preserved in silos for some 
years by M. Pomay, of Bomorantin ; and at the district agri- 
cultural show at Bourges, in 1879, M. Pomay was awarded a 
silver medal for an excellent sample which he exhibited. The 
Yicomte de Chezelles mentions it among the crops put into 
his silo, and so likewise does M. Gt)Sart. Lucerne is also a 
favourite crop in Germany ; but we have not heard of many 
experiments with it in this country. Mr. John Mackay, of 
Herriesdale, Dalbeattie, is well satisfied with his success in 
pitting lucerne north of the Tweed; and Mr. F. Beard, of 
Horton, Kent, is also said to have had satisfactory results. 

Sainfoin (frequently spoken of in French, Grerman, and 
American books by the name of ^^ esparsette *') is another 
leguminous plant, very rich in nitrogenous matter, which has 
been siloed with success. Last season Mr. E. B. Gibson had 
a very good sample of mixed sainfoin and clover in Essex ; 
and Mr. Biddell reports (p. 272) that chaffed and unchaffed 
sainfoin have both been well preserved in Suffolk. 

Of vetches the reports of experience are rather conflict- 
ing. Several persons who have tried them have given in the 
Field very un&vourable accounts of the result. One corres- 
pondent, who apparently had taken every care, says that ^^the 
vetches appear to be quite rotten, with a fearful smell, and 
nothing will touch them,'' although the clover in the same 
silo was good and sweet, and readily eaten by the cows and 
sheep. On the other hand, Mr. Easdale sent us a capital 
sample of vetches from Mr. Stobarf s silo, and said : '^ The 
cattle eat it with the same alacrity as they do that made 
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of clover or meadow grass; and the many visitors who 
have inspected it consider it most excellent^ and that the 
characteristic vetch flavour or smell has been retained in a 
high degree/' Mr. Grant (p. 228) says that ^^ spring vetches 
and oats make perfect ensilage/' and Mr. Ashforth^ of 
Longley Hall, Sheffield, sent as a sample of oats and tares, 
which was in excellent condition, and had a very pleasant 
aromatic odour. 

Serradella (Omithopus sativus) a species of vetch, closely 
allied to the British species called ^^ birdsf oof (Ornithopus 
perpusillus) is much grown in Germany, as well as in Spain, 
whence it gets its name. Baron LafEert sent us from Mecklen- 
burg a specimen of serradella from his silo, and it was in 
very good condition, although pitted when 'dripping wet. 
This is a plant that might probably be worth cultivating in 
this country, as it grows on Kght sandy and gravels near the 
sea, and is rich in nutritive qualities. 

Maize. 

Until within the last year or so the works published about 
ensilage have related almost exclusively to the preservation of 
maize or Indian com (ordinarily spoken of in America as 
'' corn,'* without any prefix) ; but it is not surprising that such 
should be the case, seeing that these books were brought 
out in countries where maize is largely grown, and more used 
for this purpose than any other crop. Many people, indeed, 
when it was proposed to introduce the system into this 
country, seemed to be under the impression that silos would be 
of comparatively little use without maize, which they looked 
upon as a more nutritious fodder than our ordinary grass 
crops. This, however, is a mistaken notion; for, although 
ripe Indian corn is a very rich cereal, the entire maize plant, 
consumed as green fodder, is not nearly so nutritious as is 
often supposed. It is certainly most highly spoken of by 
M. GofEart, and he cultivates it largely himself — not, however, 
because it is more nutritious, but because it suits his soil much 
better than many other crops ; and he says that his land will 
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prodace double the weight of maize that it will of mangold. 
MoFeover, he contrives to get two crops a year ofE the same 
ground, by cutting green rye in May, and immediately after- 
wards planting maize, which is sufficiently advanced towards 
maturity by the autumn to answer his purpose. In America, 
too, maize is grown on so extensive a scale, that any mode of 
preserving it as green fodder, where other winter foods are 
difficult to obtain, must necessarily cause the system to be 
widely adopted among the myriads of farmers who dwell on 
that vast continent. 

The advantage of maize as a fodder plant is therefore 
beyond question; though its value lies, not in its inherent 
richness, but in its abundant growth and consequent cheap- 
ness, where soil and climate are suitable. It is not, indeed, 
so nutritious as fodders ordinarily grown in these islands, as 
will be seen by the following remarks of M. GofEart : 

Now, is maize in itself ft rich food? Evidently not. Besides the 
analyses, more or less exact, which have been published, one unanswerable 
fact proves that it is not rich in nutritive piinciples, and that is, the large 
amount which must be eaten to keep beasts in good condition. Nobody 
would maintain that a given weight of maize would replace the same 
weight of lucerne, clover, or sainfoin ; but that does not prevent anyone 
from making up by quantity what is wanting in nutritive properties. . . . 
I need hardly say that green rye is much richer than maize, and that a 
smaller quantity of the former feeds as well as a larger quantity of the 
latter : a mixture of these two fodders constitutes an excellent regimen. 

American agricultural authorities of high repute also speak 
of it as a '^ one-sided food,'' requiring the addition of more 
nitrogenous material to bring up its feeding value. And now 
we have evidence of a similar character with respect to some 
which has been grown in England, where, probably owing to 
lack of sunshine, the maize proved to be poorer in nutritive 
principles than that grown on the Continent or in America. 

Mr. Sutton, in his analytical report on the green crops and 
ensilage alluded to in Mr. Woods' lecture, at South Kensing- 
ton, in March last (pubHshed in a pamphlet by Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.), says : ^' It cannot be disputed that maize, as 
grown here, is weak in nitrogenous and saccharine con- 
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stituents as compared, for instance, with rich grasses or 
clover ; but, on the other hand, the enormous weight of the 
crop which may be grown acts as a compensation/' 

Mr. Woods, in his balance-sheet, makes this compensation 
assume wonderful proportions, seeing that Ids figures show 
about double as much profit on maize as on grass, although 
the cost of cultivation, &c., is considerably heavier on the 
former crop. The following are Mr. Woods* summaries ; but 
he also gives in his pamphlet full details of the outlay. 

Value of One Acse of Gseen Maize made into ENSiLAaE. 

1 ax;re of maize, cnt green, weighed 28 tons, and pro- £ 8. d. 
dnced 26 tons of ensilage, value 26«. Sd. per ton, 
being one-third value of hay at 4Z. per ton 34 13 4 

Deduct rent and tithe, cost of cultivation, manure, 
seed, cutting, carting, chaffing, filling silo, and 
all other expenses, including interest on cost of 
bam silo 14 3 10 

Nett value of ensiled maize per acre £20 9 6 

Yaltje of One Acse of Gsass made into Ensilage. 

1 acre of grass weighed 12f tons, and produced £ s. d. 
12 tons of ensilage, value 268. Sd. per ton, being 
one-third value of hay at 41. per ton 16 

Deduct rent and tithe, cost of cutting, carting, 
chaffing, filling silo, and all other expenses, 
including interest on cost of bam silo 5 4 9 

Nett value of ensiled grass per acre £10 15 3 

On paper, this certainly looks well for the maize; but it will 
be observed that Mr. Woods obtains his results by assuming 
for the maize the same value per ton as for the grass. 
The analyses, however, do not support this assumption. Mr. 
Sutton says : '' The figures of analysis speak for themselves ; 
but in judging of the results we must look at all the 
materials as being in a perfectly dry state.'* This observa- 
tion Mr. Woods does not appear to have sufficiently con- 
sidered ; for he takes his ensilage of different crops as being 
of equal value, notwithstanding that the proportion of nu- 
tritious matter in his maize is less than half what it is in 
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other crops. To make this more obvious than appears in the 
ordinary form of analysis^ we select from Mr. Sutton's table 
the percentage figures relative to the ensilage of maize and 
grass above alluded to, and place alongside, for comparison, 
the quantities per acre of the respective constituents. It will 
have been seen, from Mr. Woods* summary, that the ensilage 
of the crop of maize was equal to 26 tons per acre, and that 
of grass to only 12 tons. We accordingly turn the percentage 
of water and other constituents into tons per acre, so as to 
make up these respective totals. 
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Among the constituents, there are (to quote from Mr. 
Sutton's remarks) ''only two classes of really nutritious 
matters, namely, albumenoids or flesh-formers, and digestible 
carbo-hydrates or fat-formers." These (which are here printed 
in more conspicuous figures) are both shown to be higher in 
the acre of grass than in the acre of maize, while the chief 
difference in the two crops consists in the excess of water 
in the maize — the extra 14 tons being wholly worthless 
material; yet all this is included in the account at the rate 
of 1^ 68. 8d, per ton. If, however, this excess of worthless 
material were deducted from the sum quoted above, the nett 
value of the maize would cut a comparatively poor figure 
alongside that of the grass. And it may be observed, in 
addition, that, owing to the extra bulk, the ailo to contain 
the maize would have to be double the size of that required 
for the grass. 
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It mnst not be forgotten^ too^ that all soils are not eqnallj 
well adapted for the cnltiyation of maize. If it were a 
question solely of temperature^ it might be expected to thriye 
better in the southern counties than in Norfolk ; yet 
Mr. A. Grrant says (page 228) : "Even in the mild climate 
of Hampshire I cannot make maize a success. On wonder- 
fully rich and carefully- worked soil, saturated with manure, I 
have grown maize 7ft. high, and with very thick strong 
stems ; but the first heavy wind from the south-west blew it 
all down ; and in the fields it grew feurly well, say 5ft. high, 
and very thick, but the same fate overtook it. A neighbour 
of mine tried it in a fairly good field, but it was useless as 
a crop.^' 

Mr. Bateman relates much more successful experiments in 
Essex, in the following extract from a letter in the Field : 

Maize as fodder certainly succeeds in England, bnt will seldom ripen. 
Mr. Stannard, of Ehnstead Market, Essex, grew half an acre of it in 
1880, and was so weU pleased with the result as green fodder for farm 
horses, that he grew two acres of the same crop in 1881. I saw this. At 
a rough estimate it would weigh 35 tons to the acre. The land (1 acre), 
sown with " flat " maize seed, grew strong and stiff to a height of from 
9ft. to 9ift., while that planted with ''round" seed only reached from 
3ft. to 4ft. in height. I may add that Mr. Stannard's farm was a poor 
clay, dear to rent at 258. per acre. 

In 1882 I induced a tenant at Brightlingsea to try the same crop on far 
superior and lighter land. He procured some good ** flat " seed and 
sowed in April, which experience teaches was two months too early. It 
germinated well, was cut to the vitals by a frost early in May, partially 
recovered, and was, when cut in August-September, 1882, but a partial 
success, only reaching a maximum of 4ft. high, with an approximate 
weight of fourteen tons to the acre. 

On the same farm we tried planting Si acres for ensilage in 1883. It 
was sown on June 1, and agaiii on June 14, the first sowing having 
proved to be thoroughly bad seed, only 20 per cent, of which sprouted. 
The second sowing on the same ground was also with very inferior seed, 
which hardly germinated better than the first. This of course gave 
trouble in keeping the land clean. The crop had reached from 7ft. to 9ft. 
in height by Aug. 31, 1883, when its progress was suddenly checked by 
the biting gale of Sept. 1, which stopped all further growth and withered 
the tops. Cutting took place on Sept. 6, when we chaffed the whole and 
siloed it. The result is certainly satisfactory ; all stock seem to like it 
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and thriye thereon. We were, howeyer, somewhat frightened by the- 
floods of juice exnding from the silo, and stopped at 701b. pressure, which 
was hardly enough to prevent the ensilage taking an acid turn. 

How far this success wonld be borne oat in a succession of 
years, experience only can determine. Dr. Voelcker, speakings 
at the Society of Arts, after a lecture on ensilage, said " Ha 
had grown maize in England, and also sorghum, but the crop 
depended very much on the season ; one year it was a 
beautiful plant, 7ft. high ; and next it was only about 3ft.,. 
and the cattle would not look at it. Two years ago he grew 
maize on the Experimental Farm, but it came to nothing. It 
was too uncertain a crop for this climate." 

Without wishing to discourage experiments in the culture 
of maize in these islands, we think it desirable that persons 
who attempt it should proceed cautiously, and not make larg& 
ventures until they have ascertained whether it is likely ta 
succeed on their soils. M. GofEart says : " There are certain 
indispensable conditions in the physical, hygrometrical, and 
chemic€d condition of the soil, the absence of which may 
render the profitable cultivation of this forage impossible.'** 
In his own case, where the soil is favourable, he manures 
heavily with farmyard and artificial manures, and thus, if the 
crop does not turn out well, there may be a heavy loss. 
These matters ought to be taken into consideration, and 
M. GofEart does not hide them ; for, although he is a very 
warm advocate of maize-culture, where conditions are suitable,, 
he nevertheless says that '^ Maize is a ruinous crop in bad 
seasons. Nothing is more advantageous than a successful 
maize crop ; nothing more ruinous than a bad crop of maize. 
More than 40 tons an acre on the one hand, and less than 
6 tons an acre on the other. Such are the divergencies that 
I observed in fifty places in 1878.'^ 

Gbeen Bye and Gbeen Oats. 

Green rye is a favourite crop for ensilage with many French 
farmers. M. GofEart grows it largely, gets it into the silo in 
May, and immediately plants maize on the same ground. It 
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has also been siloed in England. At a meeting of the Society 
of Arts Mr. E. B. Gibson said that in the previoas May he 
had put into silos the produce of twenty acres of green rye, 
cut just as it was coming into ear, and passed through a chaff- 
cutting machine before being siloed. At the time of the 
meeting Mr. Gibson was feeding forty head of cattle on H 
bushels of this product, with 1^ bushels of swede turnips, and 
21b. of cotton cake each per day ; and they throve so well that 
he thought the cotton cake might be dispensed with without 
any diminution in the milk. So satisfied was he with the 
results, that he intended to put into the silo a larger quantity 
of green crop; and he felt certain that heavy land farmers 
would find it highly beneficial to substitute ensilage for roots. 
The particulars of Dr. Voelcker's analysis, given at page 273, 
show that this rye ensilage was good food, though not so rich 
as that made from clover or grass. 

M. Lecouteux, writing in the Journal d' Agriculture Pra- 
tiquBy says : — " In other parts green rye is spoken of. It is 
an excellent green crop, which, with abundance of manure, 
especially artificial manures, gives immense produce. I have 
tried rye as recommended, chopping it up small at the time of 
pitting ; but the beasts much preferred Trifolium incamatum, 
which, thanks to a spring dressing of superphosphate, came 
almost as early as the rye. I therefore hold to the clover, but 
without ceasing to recommend rye or any other fodder which 
may be preferable under different circumstances. Besides, it 
is well to have several strings to your bow; and rye has this 
advantage, that it comes at a time when, being chopped up 
with hay or straw, it facilitates the transition from dry winter 
diet to the succulent food of spring.** 

Green oats have been siloed in many cases, especially in 
Scotland. We received excellent samples of chopped oats 
from Mr. Miller, of Singleton Park (p. 293), and Mr. Wilson, 
Eigmaden Park (p. 297) ; a sample from Mr. M^Connel 
{p. 324) was rather acid, but otherwise in good condition ; 
and one of unchopped oats, from Mr. Mackenzie (p. 318), 
hardly came up to the level of the chaffed samples. Among 
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others who have pitted green oats are Lord Walsmgham^ CoL 
Tomline (p. 271), Mr. Whitbread (p. 280), Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke (p. 318), Lord Blantyre (p. 319), Mr. Urqnhart 
(p. 320), Mr. Dudgeon (p. 322), and Mr. Duncan (p. 330). 
Ldl some cases, the oats have not been cut as green fodder in 
the summer, but haye been put in the silo because they could 
not be harvested. Some (fiiprouted oats were pitted yery 
successfully by Mr. Kemble (p. 242). 

M. de Moidrey, in the Journal d'AgricuUure Pratique says : 
'* At that time of the year when oats were liable to be beaten 
down before the grain is ripe, an excellent method of turning 
to account those crops which, if they remained laid, would 
giye no produce, is to silo them in a green state. Last year I 
thus treated about fiye-and-twenty tons, mixing them with a 
little lucerne in alternate layers. The oats were half blacky 
and the straw nearly yellow, so that it was necessary to water 
them. The result was excellent, and all was eaten during the 
winter by cattle destined to be &ttened on pasture. Not only 
had the grain been preserved in the silo, but it appeared to 
me to have attained more complete maturity.'^ 

MlSCELLAHSOUS CsOPS. 

Spurrey (Spergula arvensis), also known as ''yarr,'' is a 
plant that grows naturally in cornfields on very light soils in 
England and Ireland, but in Germany is largely ctdtiyated as 
winter fodder for sheep and cattle. Lord Walsingham has 
experimented with it very successfully on his estate in Norfolk, 
and Mr. Woods gave some interesting particulars about it in 
his South Kensington lecture. On twenty acres of blowing 
sand — so poor in quality that it had seldom produced either 
com or roots, and was for several years left uncultivated — 
spurrey gave 5j^ tons per acre. The ensilage was excellent, 
and sheep and cattle fed upon tbe product, mixed with straw- 
chaff, preferring it to that made from grass. The trial was 
so satisfactory that arrangements have been made to sow 
upwards of 120 acres for the present year. Compared with 
the maize produced on the same estate, the crop of spurrey 
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was, no donbt, very light, but both crops were not grown on 
equally poor land ; and as regards value per ton, Mr. Sutton's 
analysis show the spurrey to be worth twice as much per ton as 
the maize, so far as the nutritive constituents are concerned, 
there being in the spurrey more than double the quantity of 
flesh-formers and fat-formers, with a much smaUer quantity 
of water, than was contained in an equal weight of maize. 
The utility of the crop on almost worthless light soils is thus 
shown in a very marked degree. 

Buckwheat is another crop which has been grown and 
siloed on Lord Walsingham's estate. There being no analysis 
of the product, its value as compared with other crops cannot 
well be estimated ; but the green crop being less nutritious 
than spurrey, it may be expected that the siloed fodder would 
be so likewise. M. de Moidrey, writing in the Journal d^ Agri- 
culture Pratique, does not speak at all favourably of buck- 
wheat, for he says : — ^' Of all the kinds of forage which I have 
tried in ensilage, green buckwheat has given the worst results. 
Two years ago I mixed some with maize, and the preservation 
was good, but the animals could not relish the half->gluey 
product given by the buckwheat, and it had a narrow escape 
of being thrown upon the dung-heap. It is much better to 
keep to maize (mixed or not with second cut of meadow grass) 
or to clover, and especially lucerne.*' 

Many other kinds of crops have been put into silos by 
different persons. Before M. Goffart discovered that, by 
improving his mode of ensilage, he could keep fodder for 
much longer periods than he had been accustomed to do, the 
quantity of maize grown by him was comparatively small. In 
1872 the crops of his home farm of 300 acres included 40 
of wheat, 32 of rye, 80 of oats, 12 of buckwheat, 11 of 
Jerusalem artichokes, and only 3| of maize (producing more 
than 150 tons), besides which his natural and artificial grasses, 
vetches included, amounted to 600 tons. Six years later his 
growth of maize had reached 1100 tons. His experiments in 
pitting crops have been of a widely varied character, for it 
appean that he has put into his silos maize and rye, various 
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Idnds of clover and trefoil, Jerusalem artichokes, beetroot, 
sorghum, comfrey, turnips, and potatoes. He says he has 
been more or less successful with all of them, but makes no 
special remarks as to his treatment of the majority. With 
regard, however, to prickly comf rey he gives some particulars^ 
showing that it is very good fodder when freshly cut, but not 
well adapted for ensilage alone, owing to the paucity of 
sugary matters rendering it incapable of alcoholic fermentation. 
He says ; 

My beasts eat the green comfrey without eagerness, but without 
repugnance. In autumn, at the time of ensilage, I mix a certain quantity 
of it with my maize, and obtain 'Very good results. The comfrey appears 
to be superior to maize in nitrogenous matters, and the maize will come to 
the aid of the comfrey through its greater richness in certain very useful 
principles much sought after by the animals. 

Maize contains, on the average, only 120 to 1*25 per cent, of nitro- 
genous matters, whilst recent analyses of comfrey credit it with 2*70 
per cent, or more than double. These two plants, instead of being opposed, 
serve to complete one another, to the great advantage of agriculture. 

At the beginning of October, 1878, I put in the silo a few tons of 
comfrey. The fodder was perfectly sound, but it is well known how poor 
it is in sugary matters, and consequently how little fitted for alcoholic 
fermentation. The results confirmed our anticipations in all respects. 
Despite all the care which I gave to this ensilage, I only obtained a 
"brown hay" — ^very good food, but quite refractory to alcoholic fer- 
mentation. On exposure to the air, the comfrey soon underwent butyric 
fermentation, and had to be consumed immediately, otherwise it would 
quickly become unfit for the feeding of cattle. 

Other experiments with prickly comfrey have reported 
unfavourably of the result. It was tried at Glasnevin, at the 
Albert Institution, being chaffed with lucerne, and mixed 
with a very small proportion of oat straw. As lucerne is very 
rich in carbo-hydrates, and thus would tend to remedy the 
defi^ciency in the comfrey, while the oat straw would be likely 
to counteract the excessive amount of moisture, it might have 
been supposed that there would be a better prospect of 
success ; but Professor Carroll reported that '^ The comfrey 
and laceme were quite spoiled; the colour had not been 
much altered, but the smell was most offensive, and the mass 
appeared to be putrid.'^ 
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In the account of the visit to Mr. Copley's silo, quoted on 
page 299, it is stated that the cows did not like the comfrey. 
And Mr. H. M. Jenkins, in his report to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, says : ^^ I have not yet met with an instance of 
prickly comfrey making good silage.'' Mr. A. J. Scott names 
comfrey as one of the crops that he has failed with. The 
only exception to the general consensus of opinion that we 
are aware of has been the evidence of Mr. H. Doubleday, who, 
in a letter to the Field endeavoured to explain the unsatis- 
factory results by stating that the comfrey siloed by QofEart 
and others is poorer in sugary matters than that which he has 
used. He said : 

It is stated by M. Gbffart that, despite all his oare, he had not 
succeeded in making good ensilage from comfrey. These experiments 
were made, I believe, eight years ago, and, of course, upon the old 
varieties. I have practically found no dif&culty whatever in making 
good ensilage from the Russian variety. 

It seems very evident that this Russian variety of prickly comfrey is 
rich in substances convertible into sugar; in fact, there is very little 
chemical difference between gum and sugar. It is very evident that a 
considerable amount of sugar was produced in the silo, or the ensilage 
would not have had such a sweet and vinous smell and the cows have 
been so attracted by it. 

It keeps well in the silo, and we do not want to keep it long when out 
of it, as it was carted at once from the field into the silo without any 
chaffing. We chafE it with the addition of a little straw for the cows as 
we take it out. We are quite independent of roots and also of seasons, 
for it is a crop that never fails. The produce is very large, and my 
cows are doing much better than they would on roots. 

The solid-stemmed, or so-called Russian variety, is, we 
believe, merely a " sport '' from the comfrey tried by GofEart, 
and, as we have not seen any comparative analyses, we cannot 
say what ground there is for the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Doubleday as to the new variety being richer in gum and 
mucilage than the old one. But, even if it were so, it does 
not necessarily follow that it has more sugar. Generally 
speaking, when gum and mucilage are abundant, sugary 
matters are scanty. We do not look upon Mr. Doubleday as 
a disinterested witness, and cannot but consider his descrip- 
tion as couleur de rose ; for we have seen, smelt, and. 
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unfortunately, Iiandled a sample of Mr. Doubleday's comfrey 
ensilage, and, so far from thinking it had "& sweet and 
vinous smell,'' the writer and several others considered it to 
be, without exception, the worst-smelling sample of ensilage 
that we had ever met with. Soap and water seemed power- 
less to remove the scent from the hands for hours ; and, if 
this Russian variety is really an improvement upon other 
kinds of comfrey ensilage, we hope never to have a close 
acquaintance with them. 

In a report, made in 1875 to the National Agricultural 
Society of France, by three commissioners (Messrs Bella, 
Moll, and Barral) appointed to visit M. Goffart's farm and 
inquire into the subject of ensilage, the information given has 
reference chiefly to maize, but the following remarks are also 
made with respect to the preservation of other materials, 
many of which are frequently thrown aside as useless : 

In the Lyonnais district, green leaves of the vine, preserved as food for 
cattle, and for the goats which have made the reputation of the Mont 
Dore cheese, have given excellent results from time immemoriaL It is 
the same in cider districts with silos of apple refuse. In various parts of 
Germany vegetahles of all sorts — ^turnips, cahbages, and divers kinds of 
leaves, flavoured with a little celery — ^have been preserved for the feeding 
of cows for ages as far back in the night of time as cabbages destined for 
the food of man have been preserved and known under the name of 
" sour-krout." 

In the north of France several eminent agriculturists — ^M. Georges, of 
Orgival, near St. Quentin, among others — ^have for more than twenty 
years past successfully preserved their beetroot leaves in silos; others 
have applied the same process to sliced beetroots, and have found that 
they kept better than when the roots were placed whole in ordinary pits 
and silos. The beetroot pulp from sugar distilleries also keeps well when 
put into silos. 

Beetroot, it need hardly be stated, is but another word for 
mangold, betterave being the French name common to all the 
species of this genus of plants, in like manner as mangold- 
vrurzel is the name used by Germans. Accordingly, unless 
some distinctive expression, such as betterave globe jaune is 
made use of, one cannot say that any particular variety is 
indicated; and therefore, where we have used the word 
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'^ beetroot^' in the translation, it dpes not necessarily mean 
that sugar-beet is alone referred to — it may also mean the 
variety that we should designate by the name of '^mangold." 
Of course, with the beetroot pulp just mentioned there can be 
no doubt; but the sliced beetroots alluded to a few lines 
before may equally well mean sliced mangold ; and the same 
remark will apply to various other instances where the word 
^^ beetroot ^^ occurs. 

M. Lecouteux says, with respect to the ensilage of beet- 
root or mangold : " It is requisite to cut up your roots in some 
fashion before being eaten by the stock. If kept whole 
in pits they are liable to sprout, especially if the winter be 
mild ; and, besides, the necessary quantity will have to be cut 
up day by day. It is preferable to have them all sliced up in 
the first instance, and mixed with some straw chaff, and then 
put into the silo, whence you can take out daily the quantity 
required for consumption. You will thus have the double 
advantage of securing better preservation of the crop, and 
avoiding the inconvenience of setting men and teams to work 
day after day.'' 

The Commissioners of the National Agricultural Society of 
France (quoted above) likewise state that sliced roots keep 
better than those which are left whole. They also discussed 
the question whether mangold could be profitably grown on 
M. Goff art's estate, and say : 

The question may be asked whether, at Burtin, it would not have been 
preferable to cultivate mangold {hetterave fourragere), which also gives 
considerable returns per acre, and is so easily kept in winter. For anyone 
who knows the Sologne country, this cannot be a matter of doubt. In 
other parts there are farms where yellow globe mangold is almost sure to 
give 40 tons per acre if you give in due season 40 tons of manure. But 
such results are impossible in Sologne. Mangold is ill adapted to its soil, 
whereas maize is easily grown there under good conditions, and gives 
fabulous crops — 40, 50, and even 60 tons of excellent forage. Maize is 
less rich than mangold, no doubt, when both are fresh ; but it is better 
jsuited to the feeding of milch cows, and is improved by ensilage. We 
believe we shall not be far from the truth in saying that in Sologne, with 
equal conditions of culture, the average produce of maize per acre would 
be at least double that of mangold. 
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In England the sugar-beet is comparatively little grown ; 
but some remarks made by Mr. Duncan, at the Society of Arts 
meeting previously alluded to, show that the refuse pulp 
from the sugar-beet has been found of value in this country 
as well as in France. Mr. Duncan said that, some consider- 
able time since, when his manufactory was actively engaged 
in producing sugar from beetroot pulp, some of the waste of the 
latter, for which at the time there was no use or sale, was 
placed in a trench, and remained there uncovered for three 
years. In a period of great scarcity it was taken out abso- 
lutely uninjured, except a very small portion of the top, and 
the neighbouring farmers were glad to give him 12«. per ton 
for it. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is a favourite subject with many 
French experimenters in ensilage. M. Goffart, as will have 
been seen in a previous extract, grew eleven acres on his 
&rm. In Richardson's ''Com and Cattle Producing Districts 
of France'^ (1878), it is stated that districts previously 
barren, had been brought into cultivation by the help of 
the silo; and that one of the first crops attempted on the 
worst of the land was the Jerusalem artichoke, of which 
the tops were cut, when in full growth, and stored in a 
silo for winter consumption by cattle. Even in sheer sand, 
the Jerusalem artichoke will push a growth two or three feet 
high ; and there seems no reason why it should not be grown 
for its herbage upon soils whereon no crop of tubers can be 
expected. The tops, however, appear to be more nutritious 
than the tubers; and analyses published by M. Cottu show 
that his siloed artichoke leaves contained more than double 
the nutritive matter there is in siloed maize of equal weight. 

Turnip-tops have been siloed with success by Mr. Brougham 
(see page 331), who found them very serviceable in the spring; 
and German authorities put the nutritive value of swede turnip- 
tops as high as that of maize. Mangold tops are rather less 
valuable, but those of the sugar beet stand higher. Potato- 
tops also have been siloed, and their value is also put higher 
than that of maize. Mr. John Mackay, of HerriesdaJe, says, 
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that lie kept some mangold tops in satisfactory condition; 
but both mangold and swede tops put into Mr. Pochin^s silo 
(p. 316) are said to have turned out a complete failure. 

At p. 342 mention is made of five or six tons of thistles 
having been siloed^ and the cattle ate them freely. Gorse is 
said to have been put in the pit with rough grass, &c., and 
to have come out in very good condition ; but we saw a sample 
of gorse that had been siloed separately, and we are not 
surprised that the cattle would not eat it, for there seemed no 
more nourishment in it than in a chopped-up dry birchbroom . 
This, however, must not be taken as a fair specimen of the 
capabilities of gorse ; for it had been cut in December, when 
there would be no sap in it. If it had been cut early in the 
year, about the time of blossoming, the result would probably 
have been very different. 

' As an instance of multifarious contents in one silo, we may 
quote from the report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture the particulars of what was put into his pit by 
Mr. C. Cromwell, of Eye, New York : — " (1) 18in. of green 
oats; (2) Gin. of red clover; (3) Gin. of Canada peas; (4) 2in. 
of brewers' grains; (5) 2ft. of maize, sowed broadcast, and 
containing more ragweed than maize in the crop ; (G) 5in. of 
grass ; (7) 12in. of sorghum ; (8) more maize. Came out 
excellent, fresh and sweet.'^ 

Brewers' grains have for many years been preserved in pits 
in much the same manner as green fodder — this method 
having been in use long before the name of the '^ Silo '' was 
known in England. Filberts, walnuts, &c., are also preserved 
by burying them in the ground. Those who are fond of these 
fruits, and wish to keep them in good condition, cannot do 
better than pack them closely in earthen jars, cover the mouth 
of the jars tightly by some such method as tieing them down 
with pieces of bladder, and then bury the jars a foot or more 
underground. They will thus have diminutive silos which 
will keep the nuts good for many months. 



CHAPTER IIL-THE VARIOUS KINDS OF SILOS. 



It is not desirable to nm away with the idea that one pit is 
just as good as another^ and that a rough-and-ready silo wiU 
answer quite as well as one that is carefully made. Cheap- 
ness does not necessarily mean economy^ and not unfrequently 
it is the very reverse. 

•One method which has been recommended, and which is 
very likely to attract beginners, on account of its being easy 
and inexpensive, is that of heaping up fodder on the sur&u^e 
of the ground and then covering it over with earth. This is 
utterly condemned by M. GofEart, who says that, except in 
the case of unchopped maize, he never knew an instance 
where the results were not bad. This is borne out by experi- 
ments at the Albert Model Farm, Glasnevin, Ireland, where 
grass covered up in this way became so mouldy as to be per- 
fectly unfit for food. 

Nevertheless, it is not requisite to go to a large expenditure 
before making any attempt to preserve green fodder in pits ; 
but it is desirable that the beginner should bear in mind that 
he cannot obtain from small silos and rough methods of pro- 
cedure the full success attainable from better appliances. The 
more carefully all arrangements are carried out, the greater 
amount of success is likely to be attained. Satisfactory 
results may, no doubt, be obtained with comparatively small 
•outlay ; and where the saving in first cost is of greater import- 
ance to the beginner than some waste in the fodder, he can 
^opt that course which is most convenient to himself. 

At the Ensilage Congress at New York, in 1883, one of the 
speakers said : '' In the matter of silos, it makes no difference 
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whether they cost 25 or 25,000 dollars ; one will preserve 
your ensilage as well as the other ; the only thing required i& 
continuous pressure/^ But this should be taken cum grano 
salts; for you cannot make small silos as effective as large 
ones, nor can you pack the fodder so well against rough 
surfaces as against walls that are smooth ; consequently there 
is more waste of fodder with small pits and rough surfaces 
than with large silos and smooth walls. Where fodder is so 
abundant that waste is unimportant, such a statement may 
pass muster; but it does not accord with the teachings of 
the gentleman to whom, at that same Congress, an address 
was voted to ^^ express their appreciation of the great value 
of the system of ensilage discovered and introduced by him/' 
M. Goffart tried cheap methods, and obtained therefrom 
results which are not likely to be exceeded by persons •©£ 
less experience ; yet he has given up rough-and ready modes 
of storage, and betaken himself to silos of masonry as being 
more profitable in the end. 

Earthen Pits, and other Simple Forms op Silo. 

All simple methods are not condemned by M. Goffart, 
although he may have ceased to practise them. In 1876, 
in replies which he gave to a series of questions put by the 
'^ Societe des Agriculteurs de France," he said : '^ I preserve 
from 300 to 400 tons in eleven silos of various shapes and 
dimensions. Five are old rectangular rooms, all above 
ground. Six are oval or rectangular tanks — one half above 
ground, and the other five almost wholly below ground. The 
best are the last built, with semicircular ends, and half under- 
ground.'^ Since then he has built the large silos alluded to 
at page 53, and increased his ensilage to more than 1000 tons 
per annum. At a conference in connexion with the Agricul- 
tural Show held at Blois in May 1875, he said, with respect 
to earthen pits : " The trial of an underground silo, without 
walls of masonry, has given favourable results, so far as 
regards loss, which scarcely amounted to 1 per cent, of the 
fodder put into the pit; but the soil crumbles away rapidly 
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when the silo is empty^ and in this respect it is inferior to 
walls of masonry." 

In a report to the Central Agricultural Association of 
Sologne in 1875, particulars of some roughly-constructed silos 
on M. Goffart's farm were given by M. Julien, president of 
the Bomorantin Agricultural Committee, who said : 

We Yisited the silos, some in bnildings, and others in the fields. The 
first consisted of brickwork compartments in an old cart-shed. They 
were empty at the time of onr visit. Bnt a silo in a field was opened in 
our presence, and, with the exception of some monldy patches on the 
npper layers, the fodder was in a very satisfactory state of preservation. 
Henceforth, however, earthen silos will be done away with at Bnrtin, the 
owner finding it advantageous to replace them by silos of masonry, which 

are more easily managed and give better preservation Silos simply 

dng in the earth should not be of such a depth as to be in danger from 
ipfiltration of water. The bottom and walls should be covered with a thin 
layer of straw, to prevent contact with the earth, and the fodder be then 
packed in, either cut or uncut. On reaching the surface of the ground, 
the fodder, having been well trodden down, should receive a thin layer of 
straw, and then be evenly covered with a good layer of earth, thick enough 
to prevent the penetration of rain. 

With respect to the use of earthen silos among the small 
farmers of France, M. Lecouteux says : 

Silos dug out of sound earth are those generally preferred by small 
farmers, who do not want buildings of masonry. As I have often said, 
eardien silos would tend to popularise ensilage on farms where, for some 
reason or other, they shrink from constructing buildings. At Cer^y 
[where M. Lecouteux lives] the preference is in favour of buildings ; but 
under these circumstances — ^that they are bams which are at Uberty in 
April, May, June, July, and part of August, and which consequently 
may be filled with provender, that disappears in turn, and affords room 
for the storage of grain crops. Later on, in October, the cereals being 
thrashed out, the bams become silos for maize. There are thus three 
successive destinations — sUos for maize, silos for trifolium, and bams for 
cereal crops. It is a suppression of " fallows " in farm buildings ; and 
such fallows are not least in importance where one has to consider whether 
it is better to lock up money in bricks and mortar or to devote it to 
reproductive improvements. 

Mr. Francis Morris, president of the Ensilage Congress at 
New York in 1883, is a strong advocate of earthen silos ; 
and in the Special Eeport of the U.S. Departmen|j of Agri- 
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culture on Silos and Ensilage thie following remarks are made 
with respect to Mr. Morrises operations : 

Especial attention is invited to the earth silos mentioned in the state- 
ment of Francis Morris, Esq., of Oakland Manor, Maryland. Mr. Morris 
is a pioneer in ensilage in America, his first silos having been built and 
fiUed in 1876. These were in the basement of his bam; walls of 
masonry. The next year he made a trench in sloping ground, so that a 
cart could be backed in at the lower end for conveying ensilage to the 
feeding room. The sides are sloping, and the average depth does not 
exceed 6ft. The cost is simply the cost of digging a ditch of similar 
dimensions. This trench was filled in 1877, and regularly since, and has 
kept its contents perfectly. 

Mr. Morris has several silos of the same kind, in different places, for 
convenience of filling. He uses a large cutter driven by a steam-engine, 
and packs in the silo by treading with horses. The filling is carried 
several feet above the surface of the ground, and rounded up at the 
centre, the excavated earth serving to confine the ensilage. The cover- 
ing is first roofing felt, then earth for weight. 

Mr. Morris has put in whole fodder, and it has kept perfectly. He 
cuts it fine, mainly for convenience in handling and feeding. Whole 
fodder (maize) should be laid across rather than lengthwise in the trench, 
80 that it can be taken out easily. 

In order that the extent of Mr. Morris's operations may be understood, 
it is proper to add that his estate at Oakland Manor comprises about 1700 
acres. His wheat crop this year (1882) was 5000 bushels, and his maize 
is expected to reach the same figures. The meadows yield upwards of 
200 tons of hay annually. The stock consists of 50 horses and mules, 
100 cattle, 500 sheep, and 50 hogs. And as the whole is managed on 
business principles, Mr. Morris very justly esteems his earth silos of 
primary importance. 

The information given by Mr, Morris himself as to the 
construction of his silos is very brief. He says that the silo 
should be made in the field where the crop is grown ; for the 
feed must be carted, and he considers that time and trouble 
are saved by putting it into a pit on the spot. He digs a 
trench '^11 feet wide at top, 7 feet at bottom, as deep as 
convenient, and any length required," and covers up with 
20 inches of earth. The soil is marly clay, and the water, he 
says, never comes in. 

Baron Corvisart is another warm advocate of earth silos ; 
and on his estate at Chd,teauneuf-sur-Cher, he stored a largo 
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quantity of maize in 1875, for a sample of which he was 
awarded a gold medal at the Agricultural Show at Bourges in 
1879. In reporting on this show, M. Franc, professor of 
agriculture at Cher, said : '^ Hitherto nobody has produced 
ensilage kept for so long a time. Four years : it is prodigious. 
We examined the maize closely, and can aflBrm that the 
preservation was perfect.^' The secret of its keeping so long 
appears to be simply that it was subjected to exceedingly high 
pressure, by the great thickness of earth piled upon it. In 
an article in the Journal d' Agriculture Pratique on Baron 
Corvisart^s mode of practice, M. Lecouteux says : " M. Corvi- 
sart estimates that his covering of earth exercises a pressure 
of 4500 kilogrammes on each square metre. Neither air nor 
water, he says, can penetrate and interfere with its good and 
durable preservation." Under so great a mass of earth this 
is not surprising, for 4500 kilogrammes per square metre 
equal about 9001b. per square foot; and as a cubic foot of 
earth weighs from 801b. to 1001b., one can imagine the 
immense thickness of soil required to produce such a pressure. 
As M. Lecouteux remarks, '^ It must not be supposed that the 
digging of these trenches costs nothing." 

In these islands there have been several instances of 
earthen silos being made with success. Mr. Solomon quaintly 
says (page 285), "I simply dug a hole in the ground and 
buried my haystack ; " and he is so contented with the result 
that he intends, for the ensuing season, to enlarge the pit, 
which was already 21ft. long by 12ft. wide. One that is 
longer and wider — 30ft. by 15ft. — ^has been made by Mr. John 
Bourne (p. 254) ; another equally long trench, but narrower — 
30ft. by 9ft. — was made by Mr. Quartly (p. 241) ; and smaller 
pits by Mr. Hargreaves (p. 286), Dr. Foulis (p. 287), Mr. 
Oakeley (p. 314), one on Lord Seafield^s estate (p. 320), and 
three by Mr. G. Fry (p. 351). Mr. Miller (p. 236) excavated a 
trench 60ft. long, which he had lined, owing to the porous 
nature of the soil ; and probably there are many others, not 
here mentioned, who have experimented in a somewhat similar 
way. 
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Babn Silos. 

Allusion has already been made to M. Goffart's conversion 
of an old cart-shed into silos; and the commissioners appointed 
by the National Agiicaltural Society of France reported also 
on M. Ooffart's ready adaptation of means to ends, saying : 
'^We have been very favourably impressed by seeing silos 
placed in an old disused distillery which was now supplying 
the cows with their daily provender. These silos are simply 
formed by the side walls of the building, with dividing walls 
about 8ft. in height. No excavation has been made, and the 
forage is heaped up on the soil as high as the floor above will 
permit. Openings have been left in the dividing walls, so as 
to allow of passage from one compartment to another, in order 
to fill and empty them in succession.'' 

A quotation from M. Lecouteux, on p. 39, stated his pre- 
ference for turning existing &rm buildings to account, 
instead of either digging pits in the earth or building special 
silos. The illustration on the opposite page gives a represen- 
tation of the bam silos belonging to M. Lecouteux, together 
with the ground plan, these illustrations as well as the follow- 
ing particulars being copied from his book on '^ Le Mais et les 
autres fourrages verts.'' 

The building has a frontage of 114ft. in length, with a 
height of 25ft. up to the ridge of the roof. It faces the norths 
and is divided into seven parts, A A being sheds with lofta 
over ; B, site of the thrashing machine, also with loft above > 
C C, bam silos, the inner angles of which are well rounded* 
They are built of brick to the height of 10ft., the walls being 
14in. thick, with pilasters 18in. wide. Above the height of 
10ft. the walls in front, except in the gables, are built of 
wood, with windows. D is a penthouse in the rear, and E a 
bam for corn-sheaves. A portable steam-engine, which works 
the thrashing machine, is shifted to the right or left at the 
time of ensilage, in order to work the chaffcutter when 
placed close to the respective silos, CO. These are each 45ft. 
long by 18ft. wide, and the chopped maize is filled in to the 
height of about 13ft. 
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In America the practice of converting bams^ and other 
baildings, wholly or in part, into receptacles for green forage, 
has been very widely adopted. 

Of the number of silos as yet constructed in the British 
islands a very large proportion have been adapted from existing 
buildings of some kind or other — dilapidated bams, unused 
icehouses, manure pits, and various other structures being 
made serviceable at comparatively small outlay. One of the 
earliest, if not the earliest, in doing so, was Mr. A. J. Scott, of 
Rotherfield Park, Hants, who has carried on ensilage expe- 
riments for the past eight seasons, and who converted 
two cattle-feeding pits into silos at a cost of 30^. Lord 
Walsingham, in 1881, constructed a small silo in a granary, 
and in the following year made three silos in an old clay 
barn, as described at page 260. On the Earl of WhamclifPe's 
estate in North Yorkshire several stone bams have been con- 
verted into silos as detailed in Mr. Broderick's letter at 
page 216. 

Mr. W. Stobart, of Pepper Arden, has had a double silo 
made out of a large seldom-used building in his farmyard. 
Mr. Basdale, the agent of the Pepper Arden Estate, has fur- 
nished the accompanying plan of the structure, which occupies 
an angle of the farmyard between the bam on one side and 
cart-sheds with loose boxes over them on the other side. The 
large pit is computed to hold between 90 and 100 tons of 
silage, and the smaller one upwards of 40 tons. Fig. 1 is 
the ground plan. Fig. 2 the cross section, and Fig. 3 the longi- 
tudinal section. AA, the door through which the large silo 
is emptied ; BB, door through which the small silo is emptied; 
CC, the wall, 3ft. thick, on top of which the block-iron 
weights rest while the pits are being filled. 4. End elevation, 
showing the door where the grass is thrown in. Lengthy 
details of the experiments are given by Mr. Easdale at p. 207, 
and an account of the B.A.S. inspection appears at p. 298. 

Sir Richard Glyn (p. 237) utilized an old sawpit as a recep- 
tacle for lawn mowings and other grass. Mr. Harris's silo 
(p. 238) was originally a receptacle for dung, but has been 
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altered for the present purpose at a cost of a good round sum 
(lOOZ.) ; and it now is a building 35ft. in length, 18ft: in 
breadth, and the walls are 10ft. Gin. high, with a slate roof. 

By far the largest utilizers of antique farm buildings are 
the Messrs. Trepplin, who put upwards of 1000 acres of 
grass into their silos last year. Mr. C. Trepplin, in a letter 
in the Field, said : " You doubt the desirability of drawing off 
the moisture by draining from grass pitted in barns. We 
can speak with a certain amount of experience, as we have 
made some five thousand tons of ensilage this year, and feed 
upwards of three hundred dairy cows, besides other stock, on 
it. There is no need of either cementing or draining if bams 
are used. All that is necessary is to have the ventilating 
holes, cracks, &c,, filled up. By not draining, the moisture is 
gradually re-absorbed again, and thus none of the strength is 
lost. Those who make pits for ensilage, and yet have old 
bams and threshing floors comparatively unused, are very 
extravagant, for there is no need of any expense beyond a 
few shillings for a bricklayer^s wages in stopping the holes in 
the walls. If only one bay of a barn is used, the open end 
can be fastened up with planks.*' Some particulars of Messrs 
Trepplin' s silos are given at p. 257. 

Lord Tollemache is another converter of existing buildings 
into silos. Wishing to ascertain practically, on behalf of his 
tenants, what were the advantages of the ensilage process, he 
determined to adapt an open Dutch barn to the purpose, by 
inclosing and dividing it into four silos, as will be seen by the 
plan given in the opposite page. The building was a little 
over 50ft. long by 15ft. broad, and supported on ten pillars ; 
and it was converted into four silos by bricking up the spaces 
between the pillars. The doors (a) were used for filling to a 
certain extent, after which the doors were closed, and screwed 
to the jambs, and they were eventually bricked up on the out- 
side, so as to make them impervious to air. The shutters (6) — 
which are 8ft. above ground — were then used for continuing 
the filling, and those above (c) could finally be employed for 
entrance and egress when the silos had been filled to the 
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height required {d). It will be seen that below silo 4 there 
are dotted lines showing an excavation of 3ft. into the soil, 
which was done with a view to ascertain whether there was 
any difference in the quality of ensilage below ground and 
that above the surface, as in the other three silos. 

Lord Bgerton had an icehouse in Tatton Park converted 
into a silo, as shown at page 250; Lord Harlich also (p. 341) 
and several other gentlemen have converted similar buildings 
to a more useful purpose, by storing summer crops that are 
always available instead of a winter crop that is seldom 
produced in our climate. 

Among the other converted buildings may be mentioned 
Mr Lowe's (p. 253), Mr. Bourne's (p. 254), the Earl of 
Warwick's (p. 255), Lord Fitzhardinge's (p. 259), Mr. Whit- 
bread's (p. 280); Mr. Miller's (p. 293), Mr. Bckersley's 
(p. 294), the Marquis of Bute's (p. 824) ; a disused water 
tank (Mr. Melrose's, p. 322) ; a disused gas tank (Waverley, 
p. 325) ; an old brick-kiln (Sir D. Baird's, p. 333) ; a coach- 
house and stable (Mr. B. J. Smith's, p. 335); a '' turnip hole" 
(Sir J. C. Kennedy's, p.. 337) ; a cow-house (Mr Lloyd- 
Vaughan's, p. 345) ; and various others. 

In America a number of ice-houses have been turned into 
silos. It must not be supposed, however, that these are 
necessarily pits dug in the ground, lined with masonry, and 
closely shut in above, as depicted at page 250, and as is the 
case with most of the ice-houses in this country. In the 
States, ice-houses are conmionly built of wood, above ground, 
and are left open to the air between the roof and the top of 
the walls, so that there would be little difference in their 
method of storing ice and storing fodder. In these ice-houses 
the walls are built of double planking, much after the foshion 
shown in the ground-plan for building the concrete walls of 
Mr. Bailey's silo on p. 59. But, of course, the joists that 
are there represented outside the planks should be between 
the boards in the wooden silo, as the inside walls of the silo 
should be as smooth as possible ; and planed boards, placed 
upright, would be better than rough ones, because they would 
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allow the fodder to slide down more evenly and pack better — 
whicli 18 a very great advantage. We have not Been a repre- 
sentation of a wooden eilo, but the following small figures of 
an American ice-hoase will doubtless afford a tolerable idea of 
some among those which are said to have been applied to the 
storage of green crops instead of the storage of ice. The 
window shown in the building is intended tor the purpose of 




ventilation, already alluded to as common in American ice- 
bouses ; but in a building specially erected for a silo it wonld 
be advantageous, for convenience of filling, to have the roof 
raised, as shown in the side view of Mr. Bailey's silo (page 59). 
The following description of the mode of making the walla of a 
Bimilar structure may be interesting as showing how American 
farmers set to work in such matters : 

Hark out jonr gronnd tlie size yon require for the tionse ; then, eom- 
mencing at one corner, dig a donble set of holes opposite each other, 

1 foot deep and 2Jft. apart, on each side of tlie intended bnilding, say 
3ft. equidistant, eo that when the poets stand np they will present a 
double row, IJft. apart. Then aet in yonr poets, which should be of oak, 
eheanat. or some lasting wood, and pack the earth firmly arotuid them. 
The posts should be fidl Sft. high above the groond to where the plate 
of the roof is attached. If the posts are sawed, they may be 4in. by 6in. 
in eize, set edgeways towards each other. If not sawed, they may be round 
sticks cnt from the woods, or split from the body of a tree, quartered, 
and lined to a eaiface to receive the planking. Of course, when the 
posts Are set in the ground, they are to show a skeleton of wliat the 
bnilding is to be when completed. When this is done, square off the top 
of each poet to a level all ronnd ; then frame or spike on to each line of 
posts a plate, say 6iii. wide and 4iD. to 6ia. deep, and stay the two plains 
together strongly, so as to form a donble frame. Now plank or board np 
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closely the inside of each line of posts, that the space between them shall 
be a £ftir surface. Ont oat, or leave ont, a space for a door in the centre 
of the side where you want it, and board up the inner partition sides of 
this opening, so as to form a door-case on each side, that the space 
between the two lines of posts may be a continuous box all round. Then 
fill up this space between the posts with sawdust, well packed from the 
ground up to the plates. For the roof, take common Sin. by 4in. joists 
for rafters; or, in place of them, poles from the woods, long enough, in- 
a pitch of full 35^ from a horizontal line, to carry the roof over the 
outside of the plates. Secure the rafters well to the plates by pins or 
spikes, and then board over. 

This method of making walls is very well suited for par- 
titions in bams, &c., when a portion is required to be divided 
off for use as a silo. A wooden silo, built in England, some- 
what after the above fashion, but with clay filled in between 
the boards, will be found described at page 281. 

Specially Constbuctbd Silos. 

With respect to the question, ''What kind of silo is 
preferable?'^ M. Goffart said, at the Conference at Blois 
before mentioned : 

A silo on the ground level— a kind of room or chamber — ^is that which 
giyes the best results during cold weather (from December to March 
inclusive) ; but as soon as the temperature rises, fermentation sets in 
with great energy, and in 1874 and 1875, from the month of March, a 
considerable settlement was seen to go on in such silos, owing to the slow 
combustion which took place in the mass. 

The underground silo, with walls of masonry, does not suffer from this 
inconyenience. The temperature does not rise in them in March, nor 
eyen in April. And at Burtin the ensilage which is being taken from the 
silo at this time (May 8, 1875) has undergone only a slight fermentation ; 
it is nearly in the same condition as when put into the silo seven 
months ago. 

If I were about to commence the construction of silos, I would choose a 
rather elevated spot, where the ground could be dug into to the depth of 
six or seven feet without fear of an influx of water. I would make the 
silo of masonry, and carry up the walls a similar distance above ground, 
and thus I should have a mixed silo twelve or thirteen feet high, and 
seven to ten feet wide, half under and half above ground. During the 
winter the part of the ensilage above the ground level would be consumed, 
and the lower portion be reserved for the hot months, when the part 
farthest from the entrance would be first attacked, and the cutting 
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carried back towards the door. Id this waj, I think, exceUent conditioDB 
would be obt^ned, suited to the exigencieB of the different tempeiOitnres. 

Since the time of that Congress, M. Goffart has built severa] 
new silos, together with extensive cattle-sheds immediately 
facing the silos, as shown in the engraving on the next page ; 
and he has considerably enlarged his ideas with respect to the 
dimensions of his silos, in like manner as he has greatly 
increased the number of cattle which he feeds apon silage. 
With regard to the shape, also, he has made some modifica- 
tions, and now prefers the sOos to be " elliptical," as he calls 
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them — ^though they are not strictly elliptical, the aides and 
walls being straight and the ends semicircular. We give a 
plan of his latest construction, three silos combined together, 
each being 5 metres (about 16^ feet) in width, the same 
in height (half being below and half above ground) and 
12 metres (about 40 feet) in length ; about 24ft. of the walls 
being straight, with a semicircle at each end. With regard 
to this modification in form M. G-ofiart says : 

If I have greatly modified mj process of ensilage, the modificatioiu 
have related principally to the form, the dimensions, and above all the 
eorering up cd mj siloa. 
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The form has particularly occupied my attention ; it exercises a Tery 
great inflnence on the results to be obtMned. The form onght to be that 
which avoids every kind of angle and offers the least obstmction to the 
settlement of the materiAls in the silo. The elliptical silo represented in 
the plan fulfils these conditions. All angles are done away with, and the 
walls being vertical (not sloping as some persons moke them) offer the 
least possible resistance to settlement— bnt more than is desirable never- 
theless. The ellipticsl form also presents another advantage, which is 
very valnable as regards the strength of the silos. The nndergronnd 
widls thoronghly withstand the thrust of the earth, which forced in the 
walls of my first structures, and sometimes rendered them nnserviceahle. 

With respect tA the dimensions of mj silos (length, width, and height), 
those who have followed my doings can answer for my constant tendency 
J them, in order to obtain the greatest capacity. When you 
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mnst operate apon considerable quantities of fodder, and have in yoiiT 
cattle-sheds a large number of beasts to feed every day, yon must not 
hesitate to give to your silos the greatest dimensions compatible with the 
other conditions of an easy and economical service. 

Great masses keep much better than those which are small, or in other 
words, the preservation in small silos is always less perfect than it is in 
great ones, for these reasons : — However smooth the walls may he made 
hy plastering, the fodder always lodges against them ; and whatever 
precaution may be token, the settlement close to the walla is sore to be 
more or less obstmcted, and this is detrimental to good preservation. 
The trampling down alongside the walls may have been very careftdly 
done at the time of filling the silo, yon may have heaped on the top 
of Uie nuua, olongnde the walls, a very conaiderable quantity of haavj 
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weights (which is a practice that I cannot too highly commend), bnt the 
best preserved materials will nevertheless be those farthest away from 
the sides. Near the walls there is usually some amount of damage, and 
although it may not be important it is nevertheless desirable to restrict it 
as much as possible. This particular damage is increased or diminished 
according as the walls present a greater or less amount of surface in 
contact with the fodder as compared with the whole mass. Hence there 
is considerable advantage in giving silos the greatest capacity possible, as 
those which hold but a small quantity have proportionately a much larger 
surface of contact. 

Suppose, for example, a silo one yard square and one yard deep ; for 
this cubic yard of capacity would be five square yards of surface. If 
you multiply these dimensions by ten, and make your silo ten yards every 
way* you will then have a receptable of 1000 cubic yards capacity, with a 
surface of contact of only 500 square yards ; that is to say, there would 
be, for every cubic yard of capacity, only half a square yard of surface, 
instead of five square yards as in the small silo ; and you thus will have 
diminished by nine-tenths the evil pointed out. I need scarcely say, 
however, that I do not recommend silos of such proportions as these. 
I merely give an extreme illustration in order to render my meaning 
the more clear. 

Fact answers but too well to the theory here set forth. I have continually 
found the fodder not so well preserved in small silos as in large ones. 
Whether the sUo was great or small, I always used to find that, where the 
fodder came into contact with the walls, there was a layer from half an 
inch to an inch in thickness which had not kept well. In large silos this 
forms but an insignificant part of the mass, and cannot produce any evil 
effect ; but it is otherwise in small silos, where the damage may affect 
15 or 18 per cent, of the mass. Nowadays, thanks to the care which I 
take to put extra heavy weights on the mass close by the walls, the fodder 
is as well preserved there as elsewhere. 

Formerly I recommended silos of small dimensions; but that was 
because I had not then discovered the marvellous results which may be 
obtained by the employment of heavy weights in establishing and 
maintaining density in the silos. When ensilage was taken out, the air 
quickly penetrated into the mass in the silo (where a want of sufficient 
density gave it free passage), and rapid deterioration was the result. It 
was natural, therefore, to endeavour to check this as much as possible ; 
for the first effect of the penetration of air was to raise the temperature 
of the mass to a very high degree by continuous fermentations (first 
alcoholic, then acetic, then putrid) which rapidly succeed one another; 
and the mass being thus a prey to a kind of slow combustion, went on 
continually deteriorating as long as the ensilage remained in the silo. 
Under such circumstances it was necessary to make the silos small, and to 
get the contents eaten as quickly as possible. But when at last I 
discovered that, by maintaining a constant density in the mass, the 
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penetration of air was was rendered impossible, I then conld abandon the 
small silos for others on a more important scale. 

In consequence of the greater difficulty and cost of roofing 
satisfactorily the triple silo, M. GofEart afterwards said he 
should be incKned, in any future structure, to make it with 
two instead of three divisions, and obtain the same capacity 
by an increase of length. He had previously made both 
double and single silos with the rounded ends, so had had 
practical experience of their respective advantages. 

In America, some writers on this subject have recommended 
that the silos be made rectangular, but that the comers be 
cut ofE, as shown in the illustration on page 59. This, 
however, is only reverting to a former practice of M. GofEart, 
who said in his communication to the Farmers' Dinner of 
January, 1876 : 

Having observed that the angles of my old silos constituted weak 
points, where the fodder did not settle evenly, and where its preservation 
was not so good, I replaced the right angles by obtose angles. The 
inconvenience disappeared ; thanks to this simple modification the angles 
no longer present the exceptional damage, which goes on increasing with 
time. 

But, although he found an improvement from the comers 
being cut off, he found still further improvement from the 
ends being rounded, and hence his subsequent recommendation 
of '^ elliptical ^' silos. 

As to precautions to be taken in the construction of silos, 
M. Goffart says : 

Too much care cannot be taken in the constraction of silos. The 
nndergroond part especially oaght to be the object of particular pre- 
cautions. The fact should never be lost sight of that the walls have to 
resist two kinds of thrust, in opposite directions. When the silo is empty 
the masonry has to undergo pressure from the ground without ; and this 
is especially dangerous to new walls. When the silo is full, the masonry, 
more particularly that which is above ground, has to withstand the pres- 
sure exercised by the ensilage, increased as it is by the weights put 
thereon in order to secure preservation. 

Any undue economy in these constructions may have to be paid for 
very dearly. Nevertheless it is not necessary to slavishly follow the 
method which I have adopted. Instead of making all my walls of brick- 
work, I might, so far as regards the underground portion, have made use 
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of hydranlic concrete, wluch costs one-half less than the former ; bnt in 
such case you should be very sore of your materials and workmen, which 
can seldom be relied on in country places. 

It wonld be an advantage for those who have a hill at hand to utilise it, 
so that one side of the silo should be entirely underground and the upper 
part of the wall be on a level with the ground by which the waggons 
containing the fodder could be brought up, and upon which the chaff- 
cutting machine could be placed, if used, so that the chopped fodder 
would fall from the machine into the silo. It is impossible, however, to 
lay down a general plan suited to all situations ; the arrangements will 
depend upon the surface of the ground, the existing buildings which are 
to be utilised, the nature of the soil, and so forth. 

In choosing a site for the construction of silos, it is desirable not to 
lose sight of the fact that their distance from the feeding sheds may have 
a considerable influence on the economy of labour. They should be as 
close at hand as possible, in order to diminish carriage ; but sometimes 
there is an advantage in placing silos farther away, in order to avail 
oneself of more suitable ground. 

The door of the silo ought to be at the end ; because, if opened in the 
middle of the long wall, two surfaces would be exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere. The door should be closed before putting in the fodder, 
and this may be done by means of boards fitting into grooves in the walls. 
Such was the method that I first adopted ; but now I close the entrance 
of my silos by means of temporary brickwork plastered inside with 
hydraulic mortar, and this wall is pulled down again at the time of 
opening the sUo. This brickwork closes the opening much more 
effectually than the boards, whatever care may be taken to adjust them 
one upon another. Each of these openings may be closed up by a brick- 
layer in the course of an hour or so. 

Many persons in this country and in America 'have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of utilizing the side of a hiU, as 
well for the sake of avoiding excavation when constructing the 
silo, as for saving labour in filling and emptying it. Where 
the slope is gradual, the building is usually built with its 
length extending down hill ; but where there is a very sharp 
incline, it may be convenient to build broadside on the hill, as 
in the case of Lord Ashburton's silos at Alresford, Hants. 
For particulars and woodcuts of these we are indebted to the 
'^Bath and West of England Society^s Journal" for 1883-4, in 
which there is an article on the subject by Mr. J. B. Knollys, 
including a description of the building, by Mr. T. Potter, Lord 
Ashburton's clerk of works. Of this we give an abstract. 
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Lord Aahbnrbni has built three sitoa at the home farm ; or perhftpa it 
wotild be more correct to say one dlo divided into three compartments, 
each lift, square by 12ft. in depth, the total capacity being 1350 cnbio 
feet. The ait« cboeen for the silo is separated from the farm buildings 
only by the farm road. This road is on level ground, bat nearly parallel 
with another road on a slope leading to a rickyard on higher gronnd. At 
one point, where there is aboat 13ft. Bpace between them, the apper road 
is 12ft. aboTe the lower road, and between the two is a sloping bank at an 
angle of nearly 45° In this space the silo is bnilt, the t«p of the walls 
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being level with the higher road, and the floor nearly level with the road 

The walls are made of concrete 12in. thick, except those portions which 
" back" against the natural ground, and there they are only 9iii. thick. 
The roof is of galvanized corragated iron, resting npon wall platee front 
and Inck, sad an intermediate porlin or plate, all extending the fall 
length o{ the bniltUng. The intermediate purlin or plate is carried by 
fonr rafters, placed respectively over the two ends and two division vralb 
«f the silo. A very substantial roof is thng provided with a small anunut 
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of timber, ae the ares is 481 raperfici&l feei, and the qaantit^ of timber 
nsed 18 cnlnc feet only. 

A special mode of compreBsion, by meuis of a liydraiilio 
jack, has been applied to these siloa by Mr. PottePj who has 
patented the inTention. Particolars oF the mode of applica- 
tion are given subsequently in the chapter on weighting. Mr. 
Potter is also an authority on concrete bnilding ; and persons 
who wish for information on this subject can scarcely do better 
than obtain his book on the snbject, " Concrete, its Use in 
Bnilding, and the Construction of Walls, Floors, &c." 
published by Messrs. Spon, of Charing Cross, London. 
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In the United States concrete is a favourite material for the 
construction of silos, as American farmers are very handy men, 
and do much of their own bnilding work. In his " Book of 
Ensilage," Mr. John M. Bailey gives a plan which has some 
resemblance to a double silo of M. Goffart's, except that the 
ends are not rounded ofF, but have the inner angles removed 
as alluded to on page 55. Mr. Bailey thus describes his 
mode of proceeding : 

Haring reaolved Ui tr; the experiment thoronghlj, I aeleeted a nde hill, 
excavated on the weat side and sooth end 7ft. deep, and put in on the west 
ride a solid stone vail 41ft. long and 12ft. Mgh, bnilt of very heavy stone 
ajid in a most substantial manner. I aftenrards banked np on tbis side to 
the top of the well, ""iHiig a lerel^pot npon which to set an engine and 
enril^^ cntter; also to drive carts npon, to deposit the fodder as it eanu 
from the field*. 
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I then eommeneed bnilding the rilo mils. Theae an 16in. thick, tndU 
in the following nuuiiier : First, Sin. X tin, scuitling (a) &t« set np at Mek 
of the Angles and at intervals of about 8ft, on eaefa side of Uie walb. 
Theae scantlings being placed 18in. apart, ptanka 12iii. wide and l^ia. 
thick are set up inside the scantling, learing 15in, between the planks M 
tiie thiekneea of the walla. 




U. Goffart recommends that the comers be ronnded. I thought thai 
«ntting them off, as ahomi in the diagram, would answer aa well and b« 
mach leas eipenaiTe. 




1. Bntllace. 4. Stone wetghts. 

2. Stiaw nnont. 6. Tertloal silo* t 
8. Flank oorerlng. 



be taken ont 



The concrete is made by mixing one Imshel of cement with three of 
plastering aand and fonr of clean gravel. This is thoranghly mixed 
together when drj; it ia then wetted and thoronghly mixed again, nuUdnf 
« veij thin mortar. 

r 2 
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About Sin, in depth of this mixtnie is pnt in between the planks ; then 
stones of »tl sizes and shapes ore packed and bedded in this lajer of oon- 
Crete, after which another layer of concrete is poured in on top of this 
layM' of stones, and the operation is repeated nntU the space between the 
plants all round each silo is filled; then the planks are raised abont Win., 
and the space filled with concieto and stones as before, until the walls ax» 
at the desired height. The best way is to hare a snfficient umnber of 
hands to jost ruse the wall the width of the plank each day. 

A 4aa- X I2in. sill was bedded on ttte wall in the last layer of concrete. 
Upon the sill a wooden bnilding was placed, with posts 5ft. high, tiie 
beams on the top of these posts being thoroughly braced to the posts, 
thns firmly tying the whole etmctnre together. 

The cost of the stmetore will, of course, vary in different localities, aa 
the cost of labour and mateiials Taries. My silos (capadty about 400 tons) 




cost me about 1001., or about Ss. for each ton capacity. Large ones will 
cost less, small ones more. 

Silos may be built of stone, pointed with cement mortar, and plastered 
on the inside ; or of brick, or of concrete, as mine are. Whicherer 
material is the cheapest and most convenient in any locality is the best to 
use. Brick will cost more than the concrete. Ooncrete wall coats here 
about 5d. per cubic foot. 

Xiarge mloe 40ft. to dOft. long, 15ft. to ISft. wide, and 16ft to 24ft. deep, 
are the cheapest : they will not cost more than 4s. or 5b. for each ton 
capacity. They require no repairs, and, if properly boilt, will last for 
ages. The cost therefore, of etorage-room for ensilage is about 3d. per 
ton yearly. Mj plana of building silos are cheaper than to dig pits in tb^ 
ground. 

Small silos, capable of holding enough enulage for ten to twenty OOWB 
OAti be oonetmcted by digf^ng and walling op, as for a cellar, when stone 
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18 plentiful. Mix one part cement with two parte sand, and make a con- 
erete floor about lin. thick. Put a cheap battened roof over it to keep 
the rain and snow out, and you have jnst as good a silo as any. One 12ft. 
wide, 30ft. long, and 12ft. deep wonld not cost, besides the labour, over 
lOZ. where stone is plentiful, and it wonld hold enough aosilage to winter 
twelve to fifteeen cows. 

The figure on the opposite page gives a sectional view of a small silo of 
this kind, I being 3 X 4in. scantling ; II, li X 12in. plank, between which 
and the rough wall a concrete or grout is poured ; and m, a dotted line 
ishowing the face of the concrete pointing and plastering. A door 4ft. X 8ft. 
is in the centre. 

Among the more noticeable of the specially-built silos in 
this kingdom is that of Lord Blantyre^ at Freelands Erskine^ 
near Glasgow. It is said to be like an ordinary house in 
appearance^ being built of red brick, pointed, with a good 
substantial roof of slate, and, as one correspondent said, 
'' furnished almost like a dwelling-house,'' with doors and 
fittings of pitch pine. Of course, such a building would be 
rather expensive, and the cost, as will be seen by the 
description at page 326, was more than 270Z. 

The diagrams given on the ensuing page represent Mr. 
Copley's improved silo at East Cowton, Yorkshire. At page 
203 will be seen a description of the East Cowton silo as it 
existed when the first edition of this book was printed. Now 
its dimensions are more than doubled, by the addition of a 
second and larger pit ; and a new roof has been erected, which 
extends 3ft. beyond the edge of the pit on either side, 
as will be seen by the ground plan on the next page. A kind 
of bench or platform is thus formed on both sides, which is 
very convenient for laying the weights on when they are lifted 
oS the ensilage ; and at other times the covered space makes 
an excellent shed. The building is enclosed at the back and 
two ends by feather-edged boards, while the front has double 
doors made of the same material. One of the pits is 15ft. 
long, and the other (the old one) 12ft. in length; they are 
both 7ft. in width and 10ft. deep, 8ft. being below ground and 
2ft. above the surface. 

Mr. Bateman (page 274) has built in Essex a concrete silo 
which is very similar in structure to the ''Kentish Silo" 
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The Kentish Silo. 6S 

designed by Mr. Kains-Jackson, and given in the last edition 
of this work. From the description and figures on the 
next page it will be seen that it is about three-fourths under- 
ground, and is covered by a movable roof, which can be taken 
off in sections, or run to and fro, as required during the 
process of filling or emptying the pit. Further details will be 
found in the following particulars and specification : 

This silo — which I call a " Kentish silo " — conld be conveniently placed 
alongside any farm roadway for ease of access, or adjacent to the home- 
stead. Its movable roof renders it a receptacle that would serve many 
purposes of storage. In the specification, cost has not been spared so far 
as the employment of best materiaLs, but such structures should last 
many generations ; in fact, the " Kentish silo '' would be well nigh an 
indestructible " farm improvement.*' The illustrations may be left to 
speak for themselves. 

As to the cost, any country builder could give an estimate from the 
specification given below. The amount, as given to me by a " quantity 
surveyor," is not a very important one ; but each district having draw- 
backs or facilities, tenders should be obtained in the localities where the 
silos have to be built. Doubtless the walls might be made of concrete ; 
indeed, good concrete has many recommendations, but bricks or stones 
always form valuable materials in themselves, and are permanent repre- 
sentatives of the outlay, whereas " concrete " scarcely represents money, 
and is a substance that somehow seems to invite fraud in the making. 
Where the proprietor or tenant supplies the right materials and sees 
them properly mixed, concrete silos may be recommended. 

Specification of Wobks required to be done in building a silo for the 
storage of grass, clover, and other green forage. 

ExcavcUor, — ^Excavate to a depth of 12ft. from the surface of the 
ground, to a length of 80ft. and breadth of 10ft., and cart away the soil 
to where directed. The earth in the foundations is to be well rammed 
down, so as to form a natural bed, and not made up of loose barth ; sand, 
if found, is to be allowed for by the contractor. Excavate the earth at 
one end in front of silo, 30ft. long, gradually sloping to bottom of pit, as 
shown, if required. 

Bricklayer, — ^Build in Flemish bond the walls and piers of best hard 
well-burnt grey stocks, laid in cement composed of one part of approved 
cement and three of clean sharp sand, with footing of four courses of 
brickwork. Build in the one end of wall 15ft. X 10ft., and build a brick 
pier 15ft. x 1ft. 2in. on each side at other end, as shown. Lay the 
bottom of the pit with concrete 1ft. in depth, with a layer of asphalte 2in. 
in thickness on top. Form a drain in the asphalte, and concrete through 
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the centre the entire length, with a fall of 6in. from the centre towards 
each end, and also with a slight fall from either side of walls. Provide 
and lay a damp course of nnbroken slates, laid, breaking joint in cement 
above projection of footing course. Leave a rebate at top of walls the 
entire length to receive the wall plate ; size, 9in. by 6in. 

Carpenter. — ^Provide and fix a wall plate to run the entire length of 
pit (80ft.) on each side, size, Gin. by 6in., to receive the rails, and secure 
same firmly to walls with nails or screws ; provide wood blocks for same, 
to be inserted in the wall. 

Founder and Smith. — ^Provide and fix iron rails, 4in. by 2in., to run 
the entire length of walls on each side (viz., 80ft.). Provide eight coversf 
as shown, with galvanised iron roofs, l-16th of an inch in thickness, 
each 10ft. by 10ft., with bearers and six rollers, three on each side, to fit 
rails ; make same to run easily, the roofs to have a pitch of 1ft. 6in. from 
centre ; the galvanised iron cover to be firmly joined together at ridge, 
and to project over the bearers and rollers, as also over the walls a 
distance of 2in., with a small eaves gutter on either side of the cover ; 
each end of the cover (roof) is to be made so that, when the covers are 
close together, they will overlap each other slightly, as shown in the 
drawing, to prevent rain from drifting in. 

General Remarks. — The whole of the work is to be carried out without 
stoppage, and to the satisfaction of the owner for whom the works are 
done ; the materials are to be sound and good in their respective trades, 
and everything left complete and in good working order at finish. The 
contractor failing to complete any of the works commenced by him, shall 
be liable for the cost incurred in obtaining another contractor to finish 
the work, and the amount so forfeited shall be deducted from the 
original contract. 

According to the rule given in the next chapter for esti- 
mating the capacity of silos, the structure here described would 
hold 240 tons of ensilage ; but, of course, the length could bo 
reduced, as thought desirable, and the capacity diminished in 
proportion. 

There is, we believe, no single silo in the world that 
approaches the dimensions of that built by the Vicomte do 
Chezelles, at Liancourt St. Pierre, in the department of the 
Oise, a side view of which is given on the opposite page. 
From a letter written by the Vicomte (printed at page 195, 
where an end view of this silo is also given) it appears that 
the silo is 216ft. long, by nearly 20ft. in width, and has a 
depth of ISift. The produce of 170 acres of clover and other 
green crops were put into this pit, and there was still space 
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for more. The c&p&citj is given in the estimate appended to 
Mr. Kains- Jackson's article as 1475 tons; but making the 
same allowance for unoccupied space as we have done in other 
cases, we estimate its capacity as 1200 tons. The particulars 
given at pp. 196 — 201 render it unnecessary to enter into 
more detail at present. 

A very novel kind of silo, with lever-pressure apparatus, 
invented by the owner, Mr. C. G. Johnson, of Croft, is shown 




Mr. Jobnsoh'b LxvBS-pKsasintx 3ilo. 

in the following illustration. The building is of brick all 
«.bov6 ground, with slated roof. It is 28ft, high up to the 
eaves, 10ft. by 18ft. inside, Sin, walla, with the exception of 
the front end, around the doorway, which is 14in. work ; and 
is designed to be filled to 22ft. high of ensilage, leaving the 
remainder for working room. The weight, which works the 
lever that] applies pressure to the mass within, ia seen sob- 
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pended at the further end of the building. Details of the 
apparatus and mode of working are given at pp. 210-215. 

Another silo which^ at the first glance^ has great similarity 
of appearance with that of Mr. Johnson, is one constructed by 
Messrs. E. H. Bentall and Co., the well-known manufacturers 
of chaff-cutters, Ac, of Heybridge Works, Maldon, Essex, 
who won the prize offered by M. Goffart in 1882 for the best 
machine for cutting up green maize for ensilage. The silo is 
a rectangular building of concrete, divided by a party wall 
into two chambers, each lift, square and 25ft. deep. The first 
illustration represents the exterior, and the second shows a 
section of the silo, while the following extract from Messrs. 
Bentall^s circular gives some particulars of the arrangements. 

An opening 2ft. 6in. in width (c c), wMcli commences 5ft. from the 
ground level and continues to the top of the silo, is left in the middle of 
the front W2ill in each chamber. Through these openings the silo is filled 
and emptied. They are closed with faced concrete slabs, 2ft. Sin. wide» 
1ft. deep, and Sin. thick, which fit in an internal rebate. A strong 
boardedf rame-work, with double doors over the openings (c o), supports 
the roof, raising it sufficiently to enable the silo to be worked when filled 
to its utmost capacity. This framework is bolted to the walls, serving as 
a tie to strengthen them where they are severed by the openings. 

A crane, which swings between these two openings, and a winch, 
standing on the ground directly beneath it, constitute the necessary 
appliances for filling, emptying, and weighting the silo. 

The crop, after being cut, is carted to a steam-power chaff-cutter placed 
within a few feet of the silo, which cuts it into inch lengths. The cut 
fodder is then raked out of the box beneath the chaff-cutter into baskets, 
which are emptied into the silo, where the material is levelled and 
trampled down. The baskets, which are emptied by hand until the level 
of the opening is reached, are then hoisted up by a rope attached to 
the winch and passing over the crane pulley, until they arrive at a suitable 
height to be emptied by a man standing within the building. As the 
material rises within the silo, the opening is closed inside with faced 
concrete slabs. The joints are then plastered to render them air-tight. 
When the fodder reaches to within about two feet of the top, it is 
covered with a three-inch layer of whole straw, upon which loose boards 
are laid so as to make a platform covering the surface within half an inch 
of the walls. Bucketsful of pebbles are then hoisted up, shot down, and 
levelled, until a pressure is attained of a hundredweight and a half to 
every square foot. About nine tons o£ stones ore thus required for 
weighting the contents of each chambev. 
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where there ia no dauger of an inouniun of water, the eilo might be 
bdilt partially mtdergrnnnd. 

The fonudationa auder the floor level are Uid with slag, a matorial, 
which being impervious to water, prevputa the damp from riaiag. The 
floor itself, and the watls. are mude of ordiuarj couoreto, cimsistiug of 
ten parts of clean gravel to one of Portland cement. The walle which are 
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part of Portland cement. The roof is boarded from ridg^ to eares, the 
joints being coyered with splines, which, together with the boards, are 
grooyed so as to preyent leakage. 

The accompanying illustration represents a combined silo 
and hay-bam or shed^ roofed with corrugated iron^ designed 
by Messrs. Thos. Pearson and Co. of Wolverhampton and 
Glasgow. It shows the silo filled and partially weighted^ a 
travelling crane being used to lift the concrete or iron blocks ; 
while the further end of the bam is occupied by hay or com. 
The silo can be of any lengthy and from 8ft. to 20ft. in width ; 
and the shed being made several feet wider than the pit^ con- 
venient space is available for packing weights^ &c. If the 
contents of the pit are required before the removal of the com or 
hay^ it will of course be requisite to build the stack on timbers 
laid across the silo ; and^ indeed^ such would be desirable in any 
case^ unless the stack is made narrow enough to sink with the 

silage. 

Silos of Pobtablb Concbbtx Slabs. 

Messrs. W. H. Lascelles and Co. of 121, Bunhill-row, 
London, exhibited at a meeting of the Croydon Farmers' Club 
in February, 1883, a silo made of portable concrete slabs, and 
Mr. Lascelles subsequently gave in the Field lengthy details 
of its construction, from which we make an extract. 

I would make all silos portable, so that they can be shifted or enlarged, 
or converted to other uses, if desired. Tho construction should be so 
simple that any agricultural labourer of ayorage intelligence can erect 
them or take them down. No part should be heavier than one man can 
lift ; and the various parts should be of such a nature that they can be 
sent by rail, or carted on an ordinary farmer's cart, and should be stowed 
away until wanted, in the least available space. 

Now, my method of erection is as follows : Having decided whore to 
erect the silo, level the ground, or, if already level, x>lace on it a raised 
platform of earth of about 12 or 18 inches in height, so as to keep the 
bottom out of the wet. Then lay down plates of ordinary 4Jiu. by 3iu. 
quartering, with mortices throughout 3ft. ax)art., centre to centre. Insert 
uprights all one size — say for example 8ft. long — with a tenon each end 
in the plate. Drive a head plate in the top of the same length as the 
bottom plate, and the framing is complete. The walls are now formed by 
screwing slabs of concrete 3ft. long, 2ft. high, and l^in. thick, with a 
hole in each comer, to the wood uprights. The screws can be galvanised 
if desired. The joints can be formed by a piece of tarred cord laid in as 
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the work proceeds, or a rush as used by coopers will do as well. These 
slabs can be procured from W. H. Lascelles and Co., 121, Bunhill-row, at 
4d. per superficial foot, as advertised. They weigh about Jcwt. each, can 
be sent by rail or road any distance without pacldng, and can be stacked 
outdoors. They are water, fire, and frost proof. 

The general appearance will be something like the sketch (Fig. 1) ; I 
have indicated thatch for the roof, which might be reed, heather, straw, 
or whatever is cheapest and handiest. Boards, tiles, or slates will do 
where thatching material cannot be obtained. 

The wood framework, before the concrete slabs are screwed on, will 
have an appearance something like that shown in Fig. 2. It consists 
of deal, all of one size (4iin. x 3in.), the horizontal plates all mortised 
3ft. apart, centre to centre, each mortise being 3in. by lin., and quite 
through the plate. By this arrangement the plate can be bought all ready 
with the mortises made ; any length will come in ; it can be kept in 
stock and cut off as it may be wanted. Fig. 3 is a sketch of this plate. 

The vertical pieces are the exact height of the silo side, whatever may 
be found most convenient. I have taken them at 10ft., and they have a 
tenon each end 4iin. long, 4iin. wide, and lin. thick, as shown by Fig. 4. 
These uprights or vertical pieces should be all alike, so that they, too, 
like the plates, could be kept in stock ; and the putting up the wood 
framework of a silo would become as simple a matter as putting up .the 
shutters of a shop. 

The comers I would arrange as shown by Fig. 5. By this contrivance, 
the necessity of having special comer pieces is avoided. It will l^e 
noticed that I have shown an iron square at the comer. I would have 
three of these at each comer, about 12in. each way, of wrought iron, say 
2in. by Jin., with four 3in. by Jin. coach screws in each square. The 
centre one might be somewhat shorter. 

The siQ-plate I would keep up from the ground by putting blocks of 
stone or broken slabs under it, to protect it from the wet ; and the lower 
edge of the bottom slab should be rather below the bottom edge of sill 
plate, as shown in Fig. 6. 

A more simple, but less neat-looking plan to form the walls of silos 
will be to use the quartering without mortising and tenoning, simply 
bolting or nailing the joint, as in Fig. 7. I have shown a 6in. f bolt, 
cost about 3(2., but two 5in. wrought nails might be ujsed instead. 
Although this plan is not so neat-looking as the one first described, it 
is really more scientific, and it has the great advantage of saving one 
portion of the process necessary, and thereby reducing the cost, and at 
the same time increasing the strength of the structure. 

To tie the structure together, I have bored holes through the plate 
iind tenon, through which oak pins should be driven ; and, about 6ft. 
or 9ft. apart, bolts should be carried across the silo as tie-rods, both at 
the top and bottom, with a nut at each end. 

Although I have specified the uprights as 4Jin. by 3in., the size can. 
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be inoreued i( fonnd neoessuy. A 9m. bj Sin. deal, witli the edg« 
towKnls the sl&b, for great silos, or where mnoli pressure is expected, 
would be better ; or iron might bo used instead o£ wood, without affecting 
in any waj the priaciple of conatmction. 




A comor-tie, formed by a piece of quartering (Fig. 8) halfened down 
on the top and t>ottom plates, would stiffen the stractnre, and coold be 
<ued in many oasaa instead of the iron squares ; and an additional tie-rod 
with plates could be added to the centre of the silo walls (Fig. 9). 

Mesars. Lascelles issae a pamplilet, wliich caji be obtained 
on application, giving fuller details on various points. Par- 
ticolars with respect to experiments made last season with 
these silos will be found at pp. 288-291. 

Slatb Silos. 

Messrs. Joseph Brindley and Co. Limited, of 61, King 

William- street, City, a well-known firm of slate merchants, 

suggest that slate would form an excellent material for silos. 




aa being " cleaner, sweeter, cheaper, and more durable than 
any other similar material," and have patented a silo aa 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It is constructed of 
wrought-iron standards fitted with grooves into which slate 
slabs slide, the joints being made air-tight by oakum, and 
the standard kept together by iron rods. If ont of doora. 
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ihey snggest that it should be sunk a few feet in the ground 
and covered with a light roof of corrugated iron. The advan- 
tages claimed for this silo are^ that it is imperishable^ being 
constructed entirely of iron and slate; that it is easily put 
together^ as all that has to be done is to fix the supports and 
slide the slate slabs into the grooves in them^ which can easily 
be done by any unskilled labourer; that it can with equal 
readiness be taken to pieces and removed; and> lastly^ its 
cheapness ; but the price we have not seen stated. 

Patented Wooden Silos. 

Mr. S. H. Stocks, of Cleckheaton, near Normanton, has 

patented a silo and press of which the following are particulars : 

Fig, 1 is a side elevation. Fig. 2 is a plan of top when filled and press 
applied. Fig. 3 is a transverse section, and Fig. 4 a longitudinal section, 
and Fig. 5 an end elevation. 
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A A is the silo chamber, A^ A^ are doors (by preference provided). 
The covers of the chamber, A^, are llin. by Sin. or 9in. by Sin. planks ; 
these are laid separately on the contents after the chamber has been 
fiUed. 

Beneath the transverse planks forming the bottom, a longitudinal beam 
or beams (B) is laid, by preference of iron. C are the rods or ties ; 
they are secured at their lower ends to the beam (B) by screw nuts. The 
npper end of each tie or rod passes through the cover ; D D are volute 
springs surrounding the ties or rods ; these springs will each support a 
load of six or seven tons. The upper ends of the rods have screw threads 
cut upon them, and E E are nuts working upon the screw threads; F F 
are plates on which the springs stand, and F^ F^ are washers ; G G are 
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cross pieces of timber on wMch the spring plates rest, and these cross 
pieces bear npon stiff longitudinal timbers H H ; i i are metal tabes tot 
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protect the screw threads on rodB. E is a tap which may be provided to 
draw off the juices. 
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After filling the chamber with the green material to be preserved, the 
cover is laid as indicated by the drawings, and the screws are turned by 
levers nntH the springs are compressed. It is necessary to tnm the 
handles once or twice dnring the first day or two in order that the 
pressure may be maintained. 

When the preserved material is required for use, the silo is opened only 
at one end where the doors A* are placed. Two of the planks of the 
cover are taken off ; to admit of this the pressure is relieved for the time, 
and when the planks have been got out, the nuts are again screwed up 
tight. In this way the materiid may be worked out as required, and 
the only exposure to air will be at the face when the fodder is cut 
for use. 

The foregoing sketches represent a wooden silo, but the 
apparatus is also applied to corrugated iron silos, concrete, &c. 
Samples of oats, clover, and grass, preserved by Mr. Stocks 
in one of his silos, were in very good condition when sent to 
the Field office, and some butter, the produce of his silage- 
fed cows, was excellent. 

Messrs. Churchton and Co., of 49, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, have patented a mode of constructing wooden silos, 
for which they claim extreme simplicity and ease of erection, 
with facility of removal, if required, and state that they are 
only about half the cost of masonry or brick silos of equal 
capacity. They are formed of yellow deal planks and battens, 
and all the parts are numbered and marked so that they may 
be put together by ordinary farm labourers, under the super- 
intendence of the master or a foreman. A rectangular frame, 
12ft. long and 8ft wide (or larger as may be desired), is laid 
upon the ground, and the soil dug away from the interior to 
the depth of 5ft ; upright battens, 10ft. in height, are fastened 
to the inside of the frame, and rest against the 5ft. earthen 
walls of the pit, and the soil that has been dug out from the 
centre is piled up outside the upper half of the battens, so as 
to form a raised bank round the portion of the silo that is 
above ground-level. The principal parts of the framework 
are made of timber either llin. by 3in., or 9in. by 3in., dimen- 
sions which are estimated to be capable of resisting both 
internal and external pressure, while the sides, tops, and 
bottoms vary from l^in. to 2iin. in thickness. 
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Of course the purchaser of silos of this character would have 1 
to take into consideration the probable duration of the 
material, and other circumstances attendant on their use, 
such as the nature of the ground, &o, ; for in some localities, 
with good sound soil, no drainage might be necessary, whereaa J 
in others 5ft. of soil could not be dug oat without coming to | 




water, and the woodwork is not caulked 
tight. By a modification of the process, however, these siloi' 
can be built wholly above ground ; but stronger timbers require 
to be used, and the cost is accordingly somewhat increased. 
Messrs, F, W. Reynolds aaid Co., Acorn Works, Edward- 
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street, Blackfriars-road, London, have patented a. new form 
of silo, which is represented in the accompanying illustration. 
It consists of wooden hoards planed on the inside, and jointed 
to suit the radius of the required circle. These boards are 
erected vertically like staves of a barrel, and are held together 
on the outside by iron bands, which are tightened up by lugs 
and screws ; the bands beinsr in sprtiouB, Some of the st«veB 
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are supplied with staples, in which the bands rest before 
they are tightened. These staves are erected first, and, after 
the bands are placed in position, the remaining staves are put 
in a circle inside the bands, and the whole drawn together by 
means of the screws. A door is supplied, as shown in the 
illustration, to facilitate the removal of the contents. The 
roof consists of a cross-beam of timber, with a timber upright 
in the middle, the whole being covered with rot-proof and 
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water-tight canvas^ fastened down to the sides of the silo by a 
band^ drawn together with a screw. The patentees claim for 
this fiilo that it is practically air and water-tight^ and that its 
form enables it to resist internal pressure^ besides being best 
adapted for the sinking of the ensilage ; and they state that 
the whole stmctore may be erected in about an hour^ and 
removed in less than half that time. 

An Australian Silo. 

The illustration opposite gives a representation of a silo 
erected by Mr. Walter Lamb^ of Rooty Hill and Merilong, 
Liverpool Plains, New South Wales. Mr. Lamb, having been 
well satisfied with the ensilage of 26 tons of fodder, on which 
his stock were doing well, has had silos constructed at Hooty 
Hill to hold 1700 tons, and intends to ensilage about 10,000 
tons on his estate at Merilong. The Sydney Mail, from 
which the illustration is copied, says : 

The silo which our artist depicts as in the coarse of being filled, is. 
under a large hay-shed. The silo is 67ft. long, 9ft. wide, and 10ft. deep, 
almost entirely snnk in the floor of the shed. The sides and one end are 
lined with brickwork 9in. thick, not cemented. One end is completely 
open, but so made that it conld be closed by slabs, and in the centre there 
were projections so that a partition of slabs conld be made. Thus this 
long silo conld be conyerted into two. A slight slope in the rock bottom 
afforded drainage. The excavation and brickwork of this silo cost about 
481, A similar excavation if lined with ordinary wooden slabs would 
entail the expenditure of 211. At the time of our artist's visit it was- 
being filled with green maize, a poor crop consequent upon the late 
droughty season. A portable engine of eight -horse power was on the 
bank, driving a chaffcutter, which was cutting the stuff into half -inch 
stuff as it was brought from the field by bullock teams. When the bottom 
of the silo was covered to a depth of 2ft., a horse was ridden through the 
stuff, so that it might be well trampled. Mr. Lamb has placed this silo 
under the shed simply as a matter of convenience. Hay may be stacked 
on top of it if necessary. In the case of the larger silos which will be 
made at Booty Hill and Merilong, the covering will be of the simplest 
and least costly character. He intends to prove to his fellow pastoralists 
that with the ensilage made from natural grasses saved in a good season, 
stock in a bad one can be saved from starvation, in fact, kept fairly well 
for a year at the cost of 8^. 9(2. per bullock, and Is. 9(2. per sheep. The- 
weighting is done with earth ; and by placing a frame on the top of each 
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silo he will saye the cost of labour incidental to filling up the silo after the 
shrinkage of the stn£. Mr. Lamb uses no top covering between the 
ensilage and the earth. The bottom of his silo is the natural rock. 

At the estimate^ as in other cases^ of 50 cubic feet to the 
ton, this silo would be of 120 tons capacity, and the cost little 
over Is. per ton. Considering the high price of labour in the 
colony, this seems a very reasonable figure. 

Ensilage Stacks. 

In the last edition of this book was inserted a letter giving 
a description of an ensilage stack alleged to have been made 
in an open Dutch bam by Mr. Van der Breggen in Holland ; 
but it has since transpired that the writer of the letter was 
mistaken on one point, for although a stack of green grass 
had been built up in a Dutch bam, it was not an open one, 
as the space between the posts had been boarded up, thua 
turning the open bam into a closed wooden silo. 

Other attempts have, however, been made to dispense with 
walls, and M. Cormouls-Houlds, secretary of the Agricultural 
Society of Mazamet, Tarn, in the South of France, gave in 
French agricultural journals, in October last, the following 
particulars of an experiment he had carried out : 

Taking onr idea from an American agricnltnrist, and wishing to avoid 
all the precautions and silo bnilding expenses that seemed to us snper- 
flaons, we placed last spring, some thirty cartloads of fresh grass and 
rye npon the earthen floor of a shed on the farm at Montledier. The 
mass was abont 12ft. square and 13ft. high. Fonr days were employed in 
making this stack, on the top of which was placed planks loaded with 
stones, creating a pressure of about 2601b. to the square foot. The sides 
of the mass reached the walls of the shed, but the two ends remained 
exposed. These were pared away and made trim. The compression of 
the weights reduced the bulk, in less than a month, from four yards to as 
many feet, subsequent shrinkage being scarcely noticeable. Decomposition 
soon showed itself on the exposed ends, and caused such a disagreeable 
«mell that, for the moment, we thought our experiment would be a failnre; 
but the silo is now opened, and a careful examination of the compressed 
forage has shown that the first vertical cut was, as we expected, entirely 
decomposed for 6 to 8 inches. The top surface in contact with the planks 
was scarcely changed, and only for a couple of inches. 

Beyond the first vertical outside cut, the interior mass, perfectly 
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homogeiieoiis and impermeable to atmospheric iuSuonces, had nndergone 
a. most regTilftr ferm^ntiition, had liiieoine solidly compact and of a jellow- 
greea colour, giviiiK' a engarj, alcoholic aiuell ; it was in perfect preservft> 
tion, haying a temperature 40° to 45^ C- (104° to 113' Fahr.) and when 
offered to the cattle of the farm thoy ate this ensilage greedily, and in 
prefenmce to the beat hay. Since the time of opening, a regular portion 
baa been taken daily, nithout losing any of iU appetising qoaliticB. 

Our regret is that the experiment was made on a small scale. We sliaU 
make another, after a brief delay, and are confident ve can easily rednM 
the loss in the aides exposed to the air. 

Messrs. Pearson and Co., of Wolverhampton and Glasgow^ 
represent, in the accompanying illuatratiou, a simple con- 




trivance for compressing ensilage .stacks by means of winders 
at the sides. Beams and planks are laid on the top and at the 
bottom of the stack, and, as the compressors are portable, they 
can be taken to the stack wherever it may be most convenient 
to build it, A light corrugated iron portable roof is provided 
by Messrs. Pearson, from whom particulars as to coat may be 
obtained. 

The Eev. C. H. Ford, wi-iting in the Field, gave the 
following particulars of an experiment carried out in the 
«ounty of Durham : 
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Mr. Coltman, of Hardberry Hill, near Middleton in Teesdale, last 
summer made a frame as follows : He let four larch poles into the 
ground, so that 12 feet were above ground, in the open air. He thus 
inclosed 7ft. square; to the posts he nailed slabs of wood l^in. thick, 
leaving an interval of 6in. between the slabs. Fourteen loads of inferior 
grass were stacked within this inclosure, which were estimated to weigh 
about 8 tons. The top of the grass, well trodden, was covered with 
boards. Ashes were laid on the boards, and on the boards were evenly 
distributed about 3 tons of clean river stones. The stack was not even 
thatched. The ensilage, when cut into, was found to be moulded all round 
the sides to the depth of 6in. ; on the top, under the boards, 3in. It was 
of a brown colour, of good quality considering the coarseness of the 
material, and was greedily eaten by his cows ; and so well did they milk 
on this food that, when it was consumed, he purchased a ton of ensilage 
at 308. of Mr. Bainbridge of Middleton, and led it four or five miles up 
a very hiUy road to his place, and, mixing it with bad hay of his own to 
43pin it out, consumed the whole. 

We give the above particulars about ensilage stacks, but 
without recommending their adoption; for we think it very 
probable that an insidious amount of waste goes on of which 
the mere external decay affords little evidence. Good palatable 
provender may be produced, to a certain extent ; but this is not 
the sole test of economy, as will be explained in the chapter 
on Fermentation in the Silo. 

Ensilage in Babbels. 

The packing of grass and other herbage in barrels has 
excited the attention of many persons as an easy method 
of ensilage, and it has been practised with more or less 
success for a number of years. At the National Agricultural 
Convention of America, held at Chicago, in February, 1883, 
Dr. J. T. Smith said : ^^ I got this ensilage fever about 
fourteen years ago. It originated in Vermont by a man of 
the name of Brown, who put green hay in a barrel, and 
tramped it down solid, headed it up, and kept it for three 
months. Ever since that, every article that I have seen on 
the subject of ensilage has very much interested me.^' 

Barrels, from their shape, are not convenient for packing 
green fodder, as when it shrinks, there must be cavities left at 
the curvature of the staves ; and the capacity being so small^ 
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the amonnt of damaged fodder is likelj to be proportionately 
large. Professor Wm. Brown, in his report on experiments at 
the farm of the Ontario Agricaltnral College, says : 

We eonsidered it would be a good thing to be able to show that liye 
atoek can be fed on green fodder either when importing from, or export- 
ing to. Great Britain — summer and winter. For this purpose we took 
ordinary sized oak barrels, as also larger barrels, sneh as are nsed for 
beer, and lastly a rery large oak tnn — capacity 60 cubic feet. We found 
it Tery difficult to fill a barrel solidly round the edges with screw power/ 
as the material tends towards the centre and leaTes empty space adjoining 
the circumference, eren when the fodder is in inch lengths. Thus we had 
to pack with the hand and lexer power in addition to the screw. This 
was the first triaL 

The second c<msisted in the same size of barrel, but fitted inside with a 
square box, so as to allow of the screw pressure being equal on aU parts. 
This necessarily diminished the capacity for fodder, as yacancies remained 
between the box and barreL In order, therefore, to obtain an ordinary 
barrel capacity along with the inside box, a larger barrel was employed as 
our third example ; and, still further to insure success, the vacant spaces 
were packed rery solidly with earth — earth being also placed beneath the 
box and on top of fodder when finished ; so we had green fodder com- 
pletely inclosed, first, by an air-tight box ; second, surrounded by a six-inch 
packing of loamy soil ; and third, outside, by an air-tight hardwood barreL 

In each of these three forms we used cut and uncut fresh clover, rye 
.grasses, and permanent pasture — ^very succulent and none near maturity ; 
the plants were so tender that the screw abrased and discoloured them as 
wen as pressed out the natural sap to a considerable extent. 

Mr. H. Woods, in his lecture at South Kensington, speaks 
more favourably of the result of his experiments : 

Two years ago we put a quantity of chaffed grass and other material 
into casks, ramming it down compactly, and weighting it and coyering it 
with bran, as in the silos. The result was so satisfactory that last year 
we extended the experiment, using casks of various sizes. The ensiled 
material consisted of maize, oats, brank, spurrey, and common grass. 
The casks were filled at different times between July and September ; an 
operation easily, economicaUy, and expeditiously performed. When 
opened in the present year the contents were found to be sound and good. 
There is therefore no doubt that, on well-conducted principles, with the 
aid of artificial pressure, crops may be ensiled in casks arailable for the 
use of cowkeepers, resident in large towns. 

Brewers^ grains have been stored in barrels for this 
purpose. Sir H. Allsopp recently stated that it was done 
by his father about fifty years ago. 
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The Rev. C. H. Ford gives the following account of a 
barrel experiment carried out in his part of the country : 

Mr. John Grargate, of Langdale Beck, near the High Force in this 
county (Durham), is a lead miner, and has a Uttle grass land. He filled 
a barrel, measuring 4ft. high by 31in. in diameter, with grass from his 
meadow, and refilled again and again till it was full, weighting it with 
clean river stones. He consumed the content, which was excellent ; and, 
spinning it out, it lasted his two cows seven weeks. 
• Why should not every cottager who keeps a cow, like Mr. Gargate, 
have a row of barrels somewhere under cover filled with roadside grass, 
hedgeback grass, cabbage leaves, lettuce ditto, pea haulm, and even lawn 
mowings ? I venture to say that they would find it a most useful addition 
to their cow's dietary, and the improved quantity and quality of their 
milk and butter would amply repay them for their labour. 

When there is an available supply of old barrels already at 
hand^ they may be turned to some account in small experi- 
ments of this kind ; but it is very doubtful whether it will 
prove economical, as a rule, to silo green crops in such 
receptacles, wherein there must necessarily be a greater pro- 
portion of damaged fodder than in larger silos. Their cost, 
too, if purchased, would be high as compared with their 
capacity. An ordinary beer-barrel of 36 gallons contains 
barely six cubic feet when "full to the bung; ^^ whereas many 
persons give a cow a cubic foot of silage a day, some giving 
two or even more. Eight or nine 36-gallon casks would be 
required to hold a single ton of silage of average weight, 
even if the barrels were perfectly full ; but considering the 
large amount of shrinkage that ordinarily occurs in the 
material, when would the barrels be perfectly full ? From 
the dimensions given of Mr. Gargate's barrel-silo, it was 
probably a " butt,^^ of the capacity of 108 gallons, or three 
ordinary beer-barrels, and would hold about 17 cubic feet, or 
one-third of a ton of silage, and thus would allow the two 
animals about 71b. or 81b. a day each for the time stated. 
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The cost of silos must necessarily be influenced by varions 
circumstances^ such as the materials of which they are made^ 
the dimensions that are chosen^ the nature of the soil on 
which they are built^ and the power of adapting existing 
buildings to new purposes. It is impossible to lay down a 
general rule as to what any particular structure should cost, 
even when the size and materials have been determined on, 
because local conditions will make a considerable difference 
in the outlay, and what may be a cheap mode of bmlding in 
some districts will be very expensive in others. 

In certain locaUties, abounding in gravel and sand, concrete 
may be very cheaply made, if there is a sufficient supply of 
water to mix the cement ; in other places it may be advisable 
to have recourse to quarried stone ; elsewhere brickwork may 
be more economical; while some estates may have an 
abundance of timber that can be profitably turned to account. 
Even those who would adopt the simplest form of silo, by 
merely digging a pit in the ground, will find that they cannot 
advantageously carry out in loose, porous soils, liable to incur- 
sions of water, what others can readily accomplish in firm, 
sound earth, out of the reach of floods. 

The mere cost of excavation becomes a considerable item 
where pits are dug in the ground, whether these are or are 
not lined with masonry, concrete, or planking. Work of this 
kind may be said to have a fixed rate of cost in proportion to 
size, because, if you wish to have a pit of 10 cubic yards 
capacity^ you must dig out 10 cubic yards of soil, and if you 
wish to make it two, three, or twenty times larger, you have 
two, three or twenty times as much work to do, and the cost 
is proportionately increased. 
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It is otherwise with structures built above ground. There, 
if you double the length of each of your walls, you double the 
cost of building them ; but the space they inclose is increased 
fourfold, and consequently the relative cost of that space is 
only one-half that of the smaller enclosure. And if you make 
all the walls ten times as long, the space is increased 100 
times, and the relative cost is only one-tenth. Obviously, 
therefore, large silos must be relatively much cheaper than small 
ones, except so far as regards the mere cost of excavation; and 
even where excavations form part of the scheme, if they are 
lined with masonry or concrete, &c., the cost of building walls 
in these structures will follow the same law as when the walls 
are wholly above ground. 

Where there are unused bams, outhouses, &c., they may 
often be rendered serviceable as silos at a very moderate 
outlay, as wiU be seen from quotations given further on. 

Estimations op Capacity and Cost. 

What is here proposed to be done is, not to say that silos of 
such and such dimensions can be built in any way at a given 
cost ; for, although some readers might find it true, others 
would find it false. Even where a manu&cturer in London or 
any other large town undertakes to supply materials at a certain 
price, the conveyance by rail and road may add considerably 
to the first expenditure, especially if workmen are sent like- 
wise. Widely divergent statements have, however, been 
made public as to what silos have cost, or must cost, but so 
little has been said to explain the circumstances affecting the 
respective buildings, differences in size, and variations in 
estimates of capacity, that the conflict of assertion has been 
very bewildering. It is thought, therefore, that a collection 
of facts from various sources — but for the most part English — 
may be serviceable to those who would form a notion of the 
outlay under circumstances having a certain degree of resem- 
blance to their own ; for, even though the prices may differ, 
there may be something to learn as regards modes of con- 
struction or utilization of different kinds of material. 
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In giving these statements of cost^ an endeavour has been 
made to reduce them to a common standard. One man may 
say that his silo has entailed an outlay of a certain number of 
pounds, and that it will contain so many tons of fodder; 
and another may have a larger silo but be content with 
a much more moderate estimate of its capacity. Obviously 
no fair comparison can be made under such circumstances^ and 
therefore, in all the records here given, the capacity of the 
cdlo in tons is calculated at the rate of fifty cubic feet to the 
JEngUsh ton — ^we say English ton, because the American ton 
is only 20001b., and therefore is about one-tenth less than 
ours, being, in fact, a little under 18cwt. 

Some persons have taken 661b. to the cubic foot (i. e., 40 
cubic feet to the ton) as a basis for calculating the capacity 
of silos; but this estimate is too high. In the first place^ 
561b. is considerably above the average weight of silage ; and 
although one. instance is on record (p. 215) of 601b. being 
reached, there are several instances (pp. 307 and 832) of only 
about 301b. In the second place, when the silage has attained 
its maximum weight, the silo is never full. 

Others have proposed to take two cubic yards as represent- 
ing a ton ; and this is certainly much more correct, as an 
average estimate, than that of half a hundredweight to the 
cubic foot. At first sight, too, it seems hardly possible to 
have a more simple formula ; but when one comes to put it 
into practice, it proves by no means so simple as it appears, 
because the measurements of silos are seldom or never 
found to be even yards, and to reduce feet and inches 
into cubic yards of 27 cubic feet each is more troublesome 
than to calculate the tonnage by the process here adopted. 

The reasons which originally induced us to take 50 cubic 
feet of capacity as representing a ton of silage were these : — 
M. GofEart has shown that his silage, well compacted under 
heavy pressure, had a weight of rather over 800 kilogrammes 
the cubic metre, which is equivalent to almost exactly 501b. per 
cubic foot. He also stated that, with care in filling the silo, 
only about one-tenth of the space was unoccupied when the 

H 2 
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fodder had settled down. If^ then^ we take 50 cubic feet at 
501b. eacb^ we get 25001b.; but, deducting one-tenth, for 
unoccupied space, we have a very close approximation to the 
English ton, which is 22401b. 

Silos in general are seldom or never likely to contain more 
than a ton weight of silage in 50 cubic feet of space, whereas 
many that are unskilfully filled and insufficiently weighted 
will hold a very great deal less. How greatly some persons 
may be out in their estimates will therefore be seen by the 
following statement made by an owner of silos in reply to 
questions issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture : ^'Last 
season my silo was 32ft. by 14ft., and 12ft. high; I have 
added 10ft. to the height, and built another the same size. 
The whole capacity is now 1000 tons.*' 

This is a remarkable example of exaggerated estimate. 
The cubic capacity of these two silos is under 10,000ft. each, 
and 1000 American tons are equal to 2,000,0001b., so that, if 
not an inch of space were left unoccupied, the contents would 
have to weigh more than 1001b. per cubic foot to make 
up the weight stated. Our estimate of the capacity of these 
silos is under 200 English tons each — the total equivalent for 
the pair being about 440 American tons, instead of 1000. 

Cost of British Silos, specially constructed. 

Of the silos which have been made in the United Kingdom, 
full details of cost have been made known in comparatively 
few instances; and in those cases where information is 
given it is often less explicit than could be desired. We 
here summarise the particulars given with respect to silos 
which have been specially made for the purpose, whether 
they are elaborate and costly structures or mere pits dug in 
the soil ; and in a subsequent page will be given those silos 
which have been formed by the adaptation of already-existing 
buildings. They are arranged iu the order of cost per ton 
of capacity — 50 cubic feet being taken, as previously explained, 
to represent a ton. If the cost per cubic foot should be 
required, a very close approximation can be obtained by 
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tommg the shillings per ton into &rthiagB per cnbic foot; 
so that 20s, per ton would be about 20 &rthing8^ or 5d. per 
cubic foot. 

Small silos generally cost more per ton than large ones^ 
and therefore they head the following list : 

The Eev. 0. H. Ford's silo (page 224) has proved a very 
costly one for its dimensions — 15ft. by 8ft. ^ and 9ft. deep ; 
for^ owing to the unfortunate invasion of water^ and 
expense of well^ &c., to remedy the defect^ the outlay 
was raised considerably above the original estimate. Its 
capacity is 20 tons^ and the cost was 50Z. 7«. 3d., or 
21. 10«. a ton. 

Mr. Firman's silo at Craig Park (page 333) is a 10ft. cube, 
built of concrete, and has a capacity of 20 tons. The cost 
was 361., or SQa. per ton. 

Mr. Wood's two silos (page 306) are each 15ft. long, 10ft. 
wide, and lift, deep, entirely below ground, and built of 
concrete, roofed over. Capacity, 33 tons each; cost of the 
pair lOOZ., or 30«. per ton. 

Mr. Kenyon's silo (page 308) is llfft. long, 10ft. wide, and 
lift, deep, excavated near the edge of a bank, and faced with 
bricks set in cement; the floor is made of flag-stones, laid in 
mortar and jointed with cement, and a drain runs below the 
foundation, to carry off water into an adjacent stream. At 
the four comers, brickwork pillars are carried up to support a 
Ught roof, so as to form a sort of Dutch bam, for storing 
hay, &c. Capacity of silo, 25 tons. Cost (including covering 
boards) 35Z. 10«., or 28«. per ton. 

Lord Ashburton's three silos (illustrated on page 57) are 
each lift, square and 12ft. deep, built of concrete, 12in. 
jhick, except where the walls back against the earth, in which 
case they are reduced to 9in. The front of the silo was 
inclosed with lodged shutters, to keep out drifting rains. The 
following statement of the total cost, including pressing 
apparatus, is given in the ^' Journal of the Bath and West of 
England Society :" 
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fodder had settled down. If, then, we take 50 cubic feet at 
501b. each, we get 25001b. ; but, deducting one-tenth for 
onoccapied space, we have a very close approximation to the 
English ton, which is 22401b. 

Silos in general are seldom or never likely to contain more 
than a ton weight of eilage in 50 cubic feet of space, whereas 
many that are unskilfully filled and insufficiently weighted 
will hold a very great deal less. How greatly some persons 
may be out in their estimates will therefore be seen by the 
following statement made by an owner of silos in reply to 
questions issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture: "Last 
season my silo was 32ft. by 14ft., and 12ft, high; I have 
added 10ft. to the height, and built another the same size. 
The whole capacity is now 1000 tons." 

This is a remarkable example of exaggerated estimate. 
The cubic capacity of those two silos is under 10,000ft. each, 
and 1000 American tons are equal to 2,000,0001b,, so that, if 
not an inch of space were left unoccupied, the contents would 
have to weigh more than 1001b. per cubic foot to make 
up the weight stated. Our estimate of the capacity of these 
silos is under 200 English tons each — the total equivalent for 
the pair being about 440 American tons, instead of 1000. 

Cost op British Silob, specially cohstedcted. 
Of the sQos which have been made in the United Kingdom, 
fall details of cost have been made known in comparatively 
few instances; and in those cases where information is 
given it is often less explicit than could be desired. We 
here summarise the particulars given with respect to silos 
which have been specially made for the purpose, whether 
they are elaborate and costly structures or mere pits dug in 
the soil ; and in a subsequent pago will be given those silos 
which have been formed by the adaptation of already- existing 
buildings. Thoy are arranged in the order of cost per ton 
of capacity — 50 cubic feet being taken, as previously explained, 
to represent a ton. If the cost per cubic foot should be 
required, a very close approximation can be obtained by 
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taming the shillings per ton into &rthing8 per cabic foot; 
BO that 20^. per ton would be abont 20 brthings, or 5(2. per 
cabic foot. 

Small silos generally cost more per ton than large ones, 
and therefore they head the following list : 

The Rev. C. H. Ford's silo (page 224) has proved a very 
costly one for its dimensions — 15ft. by 8ft., and 9ft. deep ; 
for, owing to the unfortanate invasion of water, and 
expense of well, &c., to remedy the defect, the outlay 
was raised considerably above the original estimate. Its 
capacity is 20 tons, and the cost was 50Z. 7«. Zd,, or 
2Z. 10«. a ton. 

Mr. Firman's silo at Craig Park (page 333) is a 10ft. cube, 
built of concrete, and has a capacity of 20 tons. The cost 
was 36Z., or 36«. per ton. 

Mr. Wood's two silos (page 306) are each 15ft. long, 10ft. 
wide, and lift, deep, entirely below ground, and built of 
concrete, roofed over. Capacity, 33 tons each; cost of the 
pair lOOZ., or 30«. per ton. 

Mr. Kenyon's silo (page 308) is llfft. long, 10ft. wide, and 
lift, deep, excavated near the edge of a bank, and faced with 
bricks set in cement; the floor is made of flag-stones, laid in 
mortar and jointed with cement, and a drain runs below the 
foundation, to carry ofi water into an adjacent stream. At 
the four comers, brickwork pillars are carried up to support a 
light roof, so as to form a sort of Dutch bam, for storing 
hay, &c. Capacity of silo, 25 tons. Cost (including covering 
boards) 35Z. 10«., or 28«. per ton. 

Lord Ashburton's three silos (illustrated on page 57) are 
each lift, square and 12ft. deep, built of concrete, 12in. 
thick, except where the walls back against the earth, in which 
case they are reduced to 9in. The front of the silo was 
inclosed with lodged shutters, to keep out drifting rains. The 
following statement of the total cost, including pressing 
apparatus, is given in the '' Journal of the Bath and West of 
England Society :'' 
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fodder had settled down. If, then, we take 50 cubic feet at 
501b. eact, we get 25001b. j but, deducting one-tentli for 
unoccupied apace, we have a very close approsamation to the 
Enghah ton, which ia 22401b. 

Siloa in general are seldom or never likely to contain more 
than a ton weight of silage in 50 cubic feet of space, whereas 
many that are unskilfully fiUed and insufficiently weighted 
will hold a very great deal less. How greatly some persons 
may be out in their estimates wiU therefore be seen by the 
following statement made by an owner of silos in reply to 
questions issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture: "Last 
season my silo was 32ft. by 14ft., and 12ft. high; I have 
added 10ft. to the heigfct, and built another the aame size. 
The whole capacity is now 1000 tons," 

This is a remarkable example of esaggerafced estimate. 
The cubic capacity of these two siloa ia under 10,000ft. each, 
and 1000 American tons are equal to 2,000j0001b., so that, if 
not an inch of space were left unoccupied, the contents would 
have to weigh more than 1001b, per cubic foot to make 
up the weight stated. Our estimate of the capacity of these 
ailos is under 200 English tons each — the total equivalent for 
the pair being about 440 American tons, instead of 1000. 

Cost op Beitish Silos, specially const sue ted. 
Of the silos which have been made in the United Kingdom, 
full details of coat have been made known in comparatively 
few instances ; and in those cases where information is 
given it is often less explicit than could be desired. We 
here summarise the particulars given with respect to eilos 
which have been specially made for the purpose, whether 
thoy are elaborate and costly structures or mere pits dug in 
the soil ; and in a subsequent page will be given those silos 
which have been formed by the adaptation of already- existing 
buildinga. They are arranged in the order of cost per ton 
of capacity — 50 cubic feet being taken, as previously explained, 
to represent a ton. If the cost per cubic foot should be 
required, a very close approximation can be obtained by 
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taming the sliillings per ton into farthings per cubic foot; 
BO tliat 20^. per ton would be about 20 brthings, or 5d. per 
cubic foot. 

Small silos generally cost more per ton than large ones, 
and therefore they head the following list : 

The Eev. C. H. Ford's silo (page 224) has proved a very 
costly one for its dimensions — 15ft. by 8ft., and 9ft. deep ; 
for, owing to the unfortunate invasion of water, and 
expense of well, &c., to remedy the defect, the outlay 
was raised considerably above the original estimate. Its 
capacity is 20 tons, and the cost was 50Z. 7«. 3d.j or 
22. lOs, a ton. 

Mr. Firman's silo at Craig Park (page 333) is a 10ft. cube, 
built of concrete, and has a capacity of 20 tons. The cost 
was 36Z., or 36«. per ton. 

Mr. Wood's two silos (page 306) are each 15ft. long, 10ft. 
wide, and lift, deep, entirely below ground, and built of 
concrete, roofed over. Capacity, 33 tons each; cost of the 
pair lOOZ., or SOs. per ton. 

Mr. Kenyon's silo (page 308) is llfft. long, 10ft. wide, and 
lift, deep, excavated near the edge of a bank, and faced with 
bricks set in cement; the floor is made of flag-stones, laid in 
mortar and jointed with cement, and a drain runs below the 
foundation, to carry ofi water into an adjacent stream. At 
the four comers, brickwork pillars are carried up to support a 
light roof, so as to form a sort of Dutch bam, for storing 
hay, &c. Capacity of silo, 25 tons. Cost (including covering 
boards) 35Z. 10«., or 28«. per ton. 

Lord Ashburton's three silos (illustrated on page 57) are 
each lift, square and 12ft. deep, built of concrete, 12in. 
thick, except where the walls back against the earth, in which 
case they are reduced to 9in. The front of the silo was 
inclosed with lodged shutters, to keep out drifting rains. The 
following statement of the total cost, including pressing 
apparatus, is given in the '' Journal of the Bath and West of 
England Society :" 
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fodder had settled down. If^ then^ we take 50 cubic feet at 
501b. eacb^ we get 25001b.; but, deducting one-tenth for 
unoccupied space, we have a very close approximation to the 
BngUsh ton, wMch is 22401b. 

Silos in general are seldom or never likely to contain more 
than a ton weight of silage in 50 cubic feet of space, whereas 
many that are unskilfully filled and insufficiently weighted 
will hold a very great deal less. How greatly some persons 
may be out in their estimates will therefore be seen by the 
following statement made by an owner of silos in reply to 
questions issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture : ''Last 
season my silo was 32ft. by 14ft., and 12ft. high; I have 
added 10ft. to the heigbt, and built another the same size. 
The whole capacity is now 1000 tons.*' 

This is a remarkable example of exaggerated estimate. 
The cubic capacity of these two silos is under 10,000ft. each, 
and 1000 American tons are equal to 2,000,0001b., so that, if 
not an inch of space were left unoccupied, the contents would 
have to weigh more than 1001b. per cubic foot to make 
up the weight stated. Our estimate of the capacity of these 
sUos is under 200 English tons each — the total equivalent for 
the pair being about 440 American tons, instead of 1000. 

Cost of British Silos, specially consteuctbd. 

Of the silos which have been made in the United Kingdom, 
full details of cost have been made known in comparatively 
few instances; and in those cases where information is 
giyen it is often less explicit than could be desired. We 
here summarise the particulars given with respect to silos 
which have been specially made for the purpose, whether 
they are elaborate and costly structures or mere pits dug in 
the soil ; and in a subsequent page will be given those silos 
which have been formed by the adaptation of already-existing 
buildings. They are arranged in the order of cost per ton 
of capacity — 50 cubic feet being taken, as previously explained, 
to represent a ton. If the cost per cubic foot should be 
required, a very close approximation can be obtained by 
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taming iihe shillings per ton into forthings per cabic foot; 
BO that 20^. per ton would be abont 20 brthings, or hd, per 
cubic foot. 

Small silos generally cost more per ton than large ones, 
and therefore they head the following list : 

The Rev. C. H. Ford's silo (page 224) has proved a very 
costly one for its dimensions — 15ft. by 8ft., and 9ft. deep ; 
for, owing to the unfortunate invasion of water, and 
expense of well, &c., to remedy the defect, the outlay 
was raised considerably above the original estimate. Its 
capacity is 20 tons, and the cost was 50Z. 7«. Zd,, or 
21, \0b. a ton. 

Mr. Firman's silo at Craig Park (page 333) is a 10ft. cube, 
built of concrete, and has a capacity of 20 tons. The cost 
was 36Z., or 36«. per ton. 

Mr. Wood's two silos (page 306) are each 15ft. long, 10ft. 
wide, and lift, deep, entirely below ground, and built of 
concrete, roofed over. Capacity, 33 tons each; cost of the 
pair lOOZ., or 30». per ton. 

Mr. Kenyon's silo (page 308) is llfft. long, 10ft. wide, and 
lift, deep, excavated near the edge of a bank, and faced with 
bricks set in cement; the floor is made of flag-stones, laid in 
mortar and jointed with cement, and a drain runs below the 
foundation, to carry ofi water into an adjacent stream. At 
the four comers, brickwork pillars are carried up to support a 
light roof, so as to form a sort of Dutch bam, for storing 
hay, &c. Capacity of silo, 25 tons. Cost (including covering 
boards) 352. 10«., or 28«. per ton. 

Lord Ashburton's three silos (illustrated on page 57) are 
each lift, square and 12ft. deep, built of concrete, 12in. 
thick, except where the walls back against the earth, in which 
case they are reduced to 9in. The front of the silo was 
inclosed with lodged shutters, to keep out drifting rains. The 
following statement of the total cost, including pressing 
apparatus, is given in the " Journal of the Bath and West of 
England Society :'' 
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fodder liad settled down. If, then, we take 50 cubic feet at 
501b. each, we get 25001b.; but, deducting one-tenth for 
unoccupied space, we have a very close approximation to the 
English ton, which is 22401b. 

Snos in general are seldom or never likely to contain more 
than a ton weight of silage in 50 cubic feet of space, whereas 
many that are unskilfully filled and insufficiently weighted 
win hold a very great deal less. How greatly some persons 
may be out in their estimates will therefore be seen by the 
following statement made by an owner of silos in reply to 
questions issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture : ''Last 
season my silo was 32ft. by 14ft., and 12ft. high; I have 
added 10ft. to the heigbt, and built another the same size. 
The whole capacity is now 1000 tons.*' 

This is a remarkable example of exaggerated estimate. 
The cubic capacity of these two silos is under 10,000ft. each, 
and 1000 American tons are equal to 2,000,0001b., so that, if 
not an inch of space were left unoccupied, the contents would 
have to weigh more than 1001b. per cubic foot to make 
up the weight stated. Our estimate of the capacity of these 
silos is under 200 BngUsh tons each — the total equivalent for 
the pair being about 440 American tons, instead of 1000. 

Cost of British Silos, specially constbuctbd. 

Of the silos which have been made in the United Kingdom, 
full details of cost have been made known in comparatively 
few instances; and in those cases where information is 
gii^en it is often less explicit than could be desired. We 
here summarise the particulars given with respect to silos 
which have been specially made for the purpose, whether 
they are elaborate and costly structures or mere pits dug in 
the soil ; and in a subsequent page will be given those silos 
which have been formed by the adaptation of already-existing 
buildings. They are arranged in the order of cost per ton 
of capacity-^50 cubic feet being taken, as previously explained, 
to represent a ton. If the cost per cubic foot should be 
required, a very close approximation can be obtained by 
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taming the shillings per ton into &rthing8 per cabic foot; 
BO that 20^. per ton would be abont 20 brthingSj or 5d. per 
cubic foot. 

Small silos generally cost more per ton than large ones, 
and therefore they head the following list : 

The Rev. C. H. Ford's silo (page 224) has proved a very 
costly one for its dimensions — 15ft. by 8ft., and 9ft. deep ; 
for, owing to the unfortunate invasion of water, and 
expense of well, &c., to remedy the defect, the outlay 
was raised considerably above the original estimate. Its 
capacity is 20 tons, and the cost was 50Z. 7«. Sd., or 
21. 10«. a ton. 

Mr. Firman's silo at Craig Park (page 333) is a 10ft. cube, 
built of concrete, and has a capacity of 20 tons. The cost 
was 36Z., or 36«. per ton. 

Mr. Wood's two silos (page 306) are each 15ft. long, 10ft. 
wide, and lift, deep, entirely below ground, and built of 
concrete, roofed over. Capacity, 33 tons each; cost of the 
pair lOOZ., or SOs. per ton. 

Mr. Kenyon's silo (page 308) is llfft. long, 10ft. wide, and 
lift, deep, excavated near the edge of a bank, and faced with 
bricks set in cement; the floor is made of flag-stones, laid in 
mortar and jointed with cement, and a drain runs below the 
foundation, to carry ofi water into an adjacent stream. At 
the four comers, brickwork pillars are carried up to support a 
light roof, so as to form a sort of Dutch bam, for storing 
hay, &c. Capacity of silo, 25 tons. Cost (including covering 
boards) 35Z. lOs,, or 28«. per ton. 

Lord Ashburton's three silos (illustrated on page 57) are 
each lift, square and 12ft. deep, built of concrete, 12in. 
thick, except where the walls back against the earth, in which 
case they are reduced to 9in. The front of the silo was 
inclosed with lodged shutters, to keep out drifting rains. The 
following statement of the total cost, including pressing 
apparatus, is given in the " Journal of the Bath and West of 
England Society :" 
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£ 8. d. 
Cost of the blinding, including walls, floors 6in. thick, 

ontpnt doors, roof, eaves-gutters, inclosing shutters, 

excavation and haulage 113 14 3 

The 12 standards for compression 27 

The cover planks, Sin. thick, and the six transverse timbers 10 3 6 

Hydraulic jack 6 

• Total £156 17 9 

As in other cases where silos are specially built with a view 
to permanence, the cost cannot fairly be compared with others 
in which less regard has been paid to durability. The total 
capacity of these three silos is 4350 cubic feet, or 87 tons ; 
and the cost for the building alone about 26«. per ton ; the^ 
pressing appliances amounting to about 10«. per ton in 
addition. 

On the farm of Young's Paraflfin Works (page 328) a silo 
20ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 7ft. deep has been built partly of 
brick and partly of planks. The capacity is 22 tons, and the 
cost, exclusive of cartage, was 26Z. 155., or about 24«. per ton. 

Mr. Johnson's lever-pressure silo (of which illustrations 
are given at pp. 212-213) is built of brick with slated roof. 
It is 18ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 28ft. high up to the eaves, 
but 6ft. of this height is left for working the machinery, so 
that the total capacity, at 50 cubic feet to the ton, would 
be about 80 tons. But Mr. Johnson's silage weighed very 
much more than usual, as it reached 601b. per cubic foot ; and 
at this rate, if the whole space were occupied, fully 100 tons 
might be put in. The total cost of the silo and apparatus was 
about l50i., of which 65Z. was for masonry, 40i. for pressing 
apparatus, and the remainder for roof, &c. ; but Mr. Johnson 
was his own engineer, and the cost would have been higher 
had a professional man been employed to superintend the 
work. Deducting 40Z. for pressing apparatus, the cost, 
at the same rate as in other cases, would be about 22«. 
per ton. 

Mr. Hunting's silo (page 301) is 40ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 
10ft. deep, built of stone, with an inside lining of bricks laid 
in cement, and concrete floor ; the walls are 2ft. thick^ and 
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the roof of corrngated iron. Capacity^ 96 tons ; cost aboat 
lOOZ., or 2l8. per ton. 

Mr. Edwards^s silos (page 276) have each a mean width of 
about S^ft. and a length of about 18ft. and depth of 8ft. 
Capacity about 25 tons each ; cost of the pair a few shillings 
under 50Z.^ or about 11. per ton. 

Mr. Gibson apparently has altered- his silo since 1882, when 
the description was written which is reprinted on page 273 ; 
for he states in the ''B.A.S. Journal ^^ that it is 17ft. deep and 
has a galvanised iron roof (formed with frames on hinges, 
which are raised by means of pulley-blocks), and that the cost, 
including 5 tons of cement weights, was 230Z. As the capacity 
would be about 240 tons, this would amount to about 19«. a ton. 

Mr. Swan (page 292) has two silos, each 27ft. long, 7ft. 
wide, and 14ft. deep, built of 14in. brickwork faced with Port- 
land cement. Capacity 52 tons each; cost lOOZ. 10^. 3d. or 
about 198. a ton. 

Mr. R. Johnston, of Tan-y-Park, near Cardiff, made two 

silos by running a brick wall across a portion of a bam, and 

dividing the space into equal compartments by another brick 

wall. The cost of this operation was 20Z. la. 8d. But Mr. 

Johnston gives in the ^^ R.A.S. Journal^' a statement of what 

these silos would have cost if they had been altogether newly 

built. The dimensions inside are given as 17ft. long, 15ft. 

wide, and 17ft. high, and the number of cubic feet as 3825 ; 

but apparently there is a wrong figure in the dimensions, as 

17x15x15 gives 3825 as the product. The cost, in 14in. 

brickwork, is stated as follows : 

£ 8. d. 

Bricks, 23,000, at 30». per 1000 34 10 

Lime and sand 2 15 

Two doors and frames 1 15 

Bottom cemented 3 10 

Roof 12 15 

Labonr and building 11 17 

£67 2 
Taking, as before, 50 cubic feet to the ton, 3825 would give 
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the capacity aa about 76 tons ; and the cost about lis. 6d. par ' 
ton for a new building, ot little more than 5e. par ton for the ^ 
converaion. 

Mr. Mouflet'a wooden silo (pags 281), ia built of double j 
boarding, with an intervening layer of puddled clay. It ia I 
24ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 10ft. high, and has a capacity of 
about 58 tons. The cost was 53Z., or rather over 18s. per 
ton. 

Sir T. E. Colebrooke (page 318) built for hia tenant, Mr. 
Jolm Morton, a atone ailo, 15ft. long, 12ft. broad, and 12ft. 
deep, or 43 tons capacity, the coat being 38/,, exclosive of 
cartages, or abont 17s, 6ii. per ton. 

Mr. Pocliin {page 316) has erected two ailoa, each 24ft. 
long, 9ft. wide, and 12ft. deep, with stone walls 2ft. thick. 
The outlay is estimated at about 852. ; and as the capacity 
would be rather over 50 tons each, the cost would amount 
to about \Ts. per ton. 

Lord Blantyre'a silo (page 319) ia o4ft. long, 20ft. 4in. wide, 
and has walls 12ft. high, with the floor sunk 3ft. below the 
surface. The walls are of red brick, 14in. thick, and, aa will 
be seen from the description, it ia expensively fitted up. 
The cost was as follows : — Digging, carting, and carriage, 
32/. 4s. &d. ; ironwork, 621. 16s. 2d.; stones, bricks, and 
cement, 140L 12s. 8d. ; slater and plumber work, 38Z. 1«. — 
total, 2731. 14s. 9d. The capacity ia about 330 tons, and the 
cost 16«. Qd. per ton. 

Mr. Bateman'a ailo (page 274) is very similar in character' 
to the " Kentish ailo," of which an illustration is given on 
page 64. It is divided into three compartments each about 
15ft. square, and 13ft, deep, the total length of the building 
outside being 47ft. and the width 17ft. The walla arc of 
concrete faced with cement, and are 1ft. thick. The roof of 
two compartments was of corrugated iron (for which it is 
proposed to substitute Willesden paper) ; the third was 
covered by a haystack. The total cost was about 1 60i,, or 19». 
a ton on a total capacity of about 170 tons. Mr, Batemau 
aays that by roofing with Willesden paper, instead of corra- 
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gated iron^ the cost would be reduced by about 20Z., wbicb 
would lower the rate to about 16«. &d. per ton. 

Mr. WiUs's silo (page 244) is 14ft. by 12ft. and 13ft. deep, 
the walls being of limestone^ 2ft. thick^ the floor of flags^ and 
the roof of pantiles. Capacity^ 43 tons ; cost about 36 Z.^ or 
16«. 6c2. per ton. 

Mr. Kirby's silo (page 283) is 24ft. long^ 8ft. wide^ and 
12ft. deep^ half above and half below ground. It is built of 
14in. brickwork^ and roofed with galvanized iron. Capacity, 
46 tons; cost 30Z., or 13«. per ton. 

Mr. Hamilton's silo (p. 318) is built of brickwork, cemented, 
and concrete floor. It is 13ft. by 10ft., and 13ft. deep, with 
34 tons capacity, and cost 22Z., or rather over 13«. per ton. 

Mr. Bonnie's silo (page 329) is built with 2ft. stone walls, 
and floored with engine ashes covered with tarred wood. It 
is 32ft. by 9ft., and 9ft. deep (5ft. below ground), and has 52 
tons capacity. The cost was 30Z., or about 11«. 6d. per 
ton. 

Sir J. F. Dillon's silo (page 339) is 40ft. long, 10ft. wide, 
and 10ft. deep, and cost 72{., of which 14Z. was for apparatus 
for lifting the weights. The capacity is 80 tons ; and this, 
on the cost of the building alone, would be equal to about 
14». 6d. per ton. But Sir John Dillon says the size of the 
silo could be doubled for another 30Z. ; in which case the cost 
would be reduced to 11«. per ton. 

Mr. Duncan's silo at Benmore (page 330) is built of con- 
crete, with wooden roof, and cost 160Z. It is in two compart- 
ments, each 20ft. square, by a like depth, 15ft. of which is 
below ground on a slope. The capacity is 320 tons, and the 
cost 10«. per ton. 

A combination silo (page 341) has been built in Ireland, from 
iron rails and boards, with a front of masonry. It is 70ft. 
long, 15ft. wide, and 16ft. deep, divided into five compart- 
ments, and has a capacity of 336 tons. It cost less than 120Z., 
or about 7». per ton. 

Mr. Eamsay (page 322) has a silo 28|ft. long, 14^ft. wide, 
and 15ft. deep, on sloping ground, built of double bricks, 
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cemented^ with a slate roof. Its capacity is 120 tons ; and it 
cost about 40Z.^ exclusive of cartage^ or about 6«. 6(2. per ton. 

Mr. Jobn Bourne (page 254) had a pit, 30ft. long, 15ft. 
wide, and 9ft. deep, excavated, and covered with a corrugated 
iron roof on a light wooden frame. It has 80 tons capacity ; 
and the total cost was 15Z., or less than 4s. per ton. 

Mr. Scott's silos (page 235) are three in number— one 10ft. 
long, 13ft. wide, and 12ft. deep, dug in the ground (soil, clay 
upon chalk) and cemented, at a cost of about 5Z. The other 
two, which are lift, in length, and 8ft. in width and depth,, 
were formed out of cattle-feeding pits at a cost of about 30«. 
each. The first-mentioned would be little more than Zs. a ton 
capacity, and the others about 2^. a ton. 

Mr. G. Young (page 321) constructed a silo in a sloping 
bank, the sides and ends being of wood planking. It is 60ft. 
long, 10ft. wide, and 10ft. deep (5ft. underground), and has a 
capacity of 120 tons. The proprietor (Sir G. Houstoun 
Boswall, Bart.) gave the timber, and the cost to the tenant- 
was about 15Z., or rather over 1^. 6d. a ton. 

Mr. Solomon (page 285) puts the cost of digging his earthen 
sno at 30»., wHch seems a very moderate sum, considering 
the size of the pit, viz., 21ft. long by 12ft. wide, and 9^ft. 
deep. It is not clear, however, how much of this depth wa& 
temporarily made up by boards ; but supposing the excavation 
to have been 6ft. deep, the cost would be little more than 6d. 
a cubic yard. Mr. Solomon estimates the cost at Is. 6d. per 
ton of silage. 

Mr. Urquhart's silo, on Lord Seafield's estate (page 320) 
was dug out of a bank, at a cost of 3Z. 8s. ; and being 16ft. 
by 16ft., and 9ft. deep, its capacity would be about 46 tons, 
and the cost about Is. 6d. per ton. 

This cost {Is. 6d. per ton capacity) seems as low as it can 
well be, in this country, for earth silos. The mere expense 
of excavation appears to vary from 8d. to Is. per cubic yard. 
Mr. WiUan (page 235) got his gravel dug out for 8c?. a yard in 
Hampshire ; Mr. Potter states 9c?. a yard as a fair price for 
excavating chalk in the same county ; and the Rev. C. H. 
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Ford (page 224) gives Is. a yard as the cost of excavating clay 
in the coonty of Durham. As a cubic yard contains 27 cubic 
feet, nearly two cubic yards would therefore be required for a 
ton, on the basis of 50 feet to the ton. 

As remarked on page 90^ the cost of excavation must be 
a constant quantity ; for if you wish to obtain an underground 
silo of a given capacity you must dig out a corresponding 
quantity of earth, whereas, if you wish to make an inclosure 
above ground, or to build walls in an excavated pit, the 
relative cost decreases continually with increase of dimensions. 
With regard to cost in the chalk district of Hampshire, Mr. T. 
Potter says : 

The cost of silo constmction miust in a measnre depend npon the 
natnie of the soil to be excavated and the price of materials and labonr, 
but by far the most important factor in the calculation is the size of the 
silo. Assuming, for instance, that two silos are about to be built, the 
lesser 10ft. square and 10ft. deep, and the larger 20ft. square and 10ft. 
deep, also that the walls are to be of concrete 9in. thick, the bottom of 
concrete 6in. thick, costing 148, per cubic yard, the walls faced internally 
with Portland cement at 1«. per superficial yard (and the excavation is in 
chalk soil costing 9d. per cubic yard, and these figures should be a close 
approximation for Hampshire silos in chalk soil), we should get the 
following result : 



Ooct 


Oapadty in 
Cable feet 


Cost per 
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Large bUo ... 291. 
SmaUsUo 141, 


4000 
1000 


l|d. nearly 
did. nearly 


Exclusive of roof or compression 
appliances. 



With regard to roofs nothing could be more suitable than galvanized 
iron, but, instead of the ordinary ** principals," or main rafters, curved 
ribs formed of three thicknesses of 9in. by fin. board nailed together are 
the best in every way. A waggon load of timber would construct a roof 
of this kind 60ft. by 30ft., and the total cost of wood, iron, and labour 
need not exceed 21, per square of 100 superficial feet, while single spans 
op to soft, or 35ft. are as easy of construction as smaller ones. 

CONVBETBD BuiLDINGS. 

The difference in the amount of alterations and additions 
in converted buildings varies considerably, and there is a 
corresponding variation in the cost. In some cases only a. 
wall or two have been utilised ; and when substantial roofs. 
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concrete floors, and other additions Iiave been made, tlie J 
outlay has been aa great as with entirely new structure* J 
of a less lasting characterj as will be seen by the following I 
particolars : 

Earl Fortescue's silo (page 240) ia 19ft. long, 6fft. wide, and 
5^£t. deep. Three existing stone walls w^ere utilised, and the 
fourth built; and it is roofed with corrngated iron. The coat 
was 111. 10s., of which about 4Z. 10s. was for labour. Capacity 
about 13 tons, and cost 18s. per ton. 

Mr. Harris's {page 238), 35ft. long, 18ft. wide, and lOift. I 
deep, was formed out of a disused manure shed; but the | 
work has been done very substantially, with a good slate roof, 
and altogether cost 1101., which, with a capacity of 130 tons, 
would amount to nearly 17s. per ton. 

On the Marquis of Bute's home farm (p. 324) a silo 18ft. 
long, 6ft. wide, and 8ft. deep was formed in part of a bam, 
by running a brick partition across, and cementing the floor 1 
and walls. The coat was 101. 16s., and the capacity 17 tons, 
or about 12s. 6d. per ton. 

Mr. Kemp's silo, on Lord Seafield's estate {page 320) was 
formed out of a disused building, and divided into two com- 
partments by a concrete wall. They measure 16ft. by 13|^ft. 
each, and 15ft. high. The cost was 80/., and the capacity I 
is about 130 tons, or rather more than 12s. per ton. 

Lord Walsingham's three siloa {page 261), made in a clay« 
built bam, and having about 50 tons capacity, cost 30L, or I 
12a. per ton. 

Mr. Lowe's bUo {page 253) is 27ft. long, 17ft. wide, and 10ft. 
deep, the rubble atone walls of an old bam having been 
utiliaed, made level, and cemented, at a cost of about 50/. 
The capacity is 92 tons, or lis. per ton, 

Mr. Bourne's, at Hilderatone HaU (page 254), was excavated J 
nnder the roof of a Dutch bam, and ia walled and double- 
bottomed with bricks. It is 31ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 12ft. 
deep. The cost (including planks for covering) was 48/. 13s., 
and the capacity is nearly 90 tons, or abont lis. per ton. 
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THe Duke of Hamilton's silos (page 271) were constraoted in 
the bay of a bam, the walls being of 14in. brickwork coated 
with cement, and the floors of concrete cemented. They are 
each 22ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 10ft. deep, giving a capacity of 
85 tons each ; and the cost of the pair was about 362., or a 
trifle more than lOa. per ton capacity. 

Lord LondesborougVs silo (page 306) is 13ft. long, 8ft. wide, 
and 10)-ft. deep, made in the end of a bam, at a cost of 122. 
Its capacity being 22 tons, this amounts to about lis. per ton. 

At the Croydon Sewage Farm (page 281), a concrete silo 
15ft. by 8ft., and 10ft. deep (3ft. underground), was erected 
against the brick wall of a shed, at a cost of about 122. The 
capacity being 24 tons, the cost amounted to lOa. per ton. 

Mr. Willan^s silo (page 235) was excavated in the bay of a 
bam, and then bricked and cemented. Its capacity is 1850 
cubic feet, or 87 tons, and the cost 182. 10«. 6c2., or about 10«. 
a ton. 

Mr. A. Grant says (page 231) : '^ I am now making a silo in 
a bam. I shall not therefore have to charge for the cost of a 
roof, as the bam, when the silo is filled, will be just as useful 
for storage of com, &c., as before. The gravel which I have 
dug out (about 52. worth) just balances the cost of digging. 
The silo will be about 21ft. long, by 16ft. wide, by 10ft. deep 
—of which depth 7ft. will be excavated, 3ft. filled up to the 
level of the old bam floor. Bricks and bricklayer's labour, 
cement, and lime, will cost about 152., and weights perhaps 
82. more ; rough fir slabs 22. I thus get a large silo complete 
for 252. ; but this cheap construction can only be obtained 
under very favourable circumstances.'' The capacity of this 
silo would be 68 tons, and the cost under 7a. 6^. a ton. 

Messrs. Broderick's silos (pp. 216 and 218) were converted 
out of existing stone hay-bams, which have been cemented 
and floored with concrete. The first pair are each 14ft. 
square by 18ft. deep, and cost about 502. to convert, or Te. 
per ton on a capacity of 70 tons each. Another, which is 
22^ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 19ft. deep, cost about 202. to 
convert, or less than ha. per ton on 85 tons capacity. And 
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another, which is 13ft. square bj 15ft, < 
or 4a. a ton on 50 tons capacity. 



ip, cost about lOi 



Cost or Silos oe Poetablb Goncebtx Slabs. 
Particulars are given at page 73 with respect to the moi 
of constructing Lascelles' silos made of portable concrete 
slabs. These slabs, which are 3ft. by 2ft., cost 2s. each, or 
4-d. per square foot ; and the 4^in. x Sin. quartering, used 
for fixing them together, costs 4rf. per foot run, if morticed 
and tenoned, or a trifle less if not. The quantities and cost 
of materials for the silo described at page 74 {15ft. lonj 
12ft. wide, and 10ft. high) are thus stated by Mr. LasceUes; 



220 feet of poit at 4i 3 13 

108 feet of plate ftt Id 1 16 

SO Blabs, eaoh 36m. by 24in 9 

SorowB for ditto 3 

12 iron aqiiiicefl for aomecB, bolta, etoBS ties, and 

tarred cord for joista 1 15 



I 



The cubic contents being 1800ft., the capacity would, at 
the rate previously stated (60 cubic feet to the ton), be 
36 tons, and the cost about 9s. a ton. The larger the 
structure, the less would be the comparative cost for 
materials; and a silo 90ft. by 24ft. and 12ft, high would 
contain about ten times as much as the above (viz., 356 tons), 
while the cost would be little more than Bs. a ton. The 
above is the price in London ; to this would have to bo 
added the expense of carriage and of fixing, and of roof also, 
if required. The cost of fixing the above-mentioned silo is 
stated, at page 289, to be 2t. ; a similar silo is mentioned at 
p. 288, as erected inside a bam, go it would require no roof; 
and a larger one, with corrugated iron roof, described at 
p. 272, cost, including carriage, a trifle under 601. This is 
24ft. by 18ft., and 12ft. high, giving a capacity of about 
104 tons. 

Mr. Arthur M. Cardwell (p. 288) gave in the Field the 
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iollowing estimate^ based on his own experienoe^ of the total 
cost of a concrete slab silo^ 24ft. long^ 12ft. wide^ and 1 2ft. 
deep, including roof, brickB for weighting, &c. : Silo, 251. ; 
fixing, 11.; concrete floor, 21.; carriage, 21.; bricks for 
weighting, lOZ. ; roof, lOi. — total cost, 50i. 

It need hardly be stated that estimates of cost of different 
sizes of these, as well as other kinds . of silos hereafter 
mentioned, may be obtained on application to the respective 
makers. 

Patent Wooden Silos. 

The wooden silos made by Messrs. Churchton and Co., 
described at page 80, are made of llin. x Sin. and 9in. x Sin. 
timber in the principal parts, the sides, tops, and bottoms 
being of plank l^in. to 2iin. thick. They are supplied 
<;omplete, with bottom and top planks and all necessary bolts 
and screws, at the undermentioned prices for the sizes 
named, but larger ones may be had on application. In the 
following table we have calculated the estimated capacity of 
the silos according to the rule previously laid down (50 cubic 
feet to the ton) and have substituted these figures for Messrs. 
Churchton's, which are about 10 per cent, higher. We have 
■also added the relative cost per ton on this basis. 

12ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 10ft. deep 
l6ft. ,f 10ft. f, „ 10ft. „ 
20ft. „ 10ft. „ „ 10ft. 
24ft. „ 12ft. „ „ 10ft. 
28ft. „ 14ft. „ „ 10ft. 






Capacity. 


Cost. 


... 19 tons 


... 16Z.y or 17«. per ton. 


... 32 „ 


... 20Ly or 128. 6(2. y, 


. • • ^fiJ yy 


... 26L, orl3«. y, 


... OO yy 


... 32Z.y orll«. 


... 78 „ 


... 36Z.y or 98. y, 



This does not include the roof, the price of which would 
vary with the material. Messrs. Churchton also supply plans 
for the construction of silos on their principle on payment of 
a royalty. 

The dimensions and prices of the circular wooden silos 
made by Messrs. Eeynolds and Co., as depicted on page 81, 
are as stated on the next page ; but, as in the previous 
instance, we have substituted our own calculations as to their 
<$apacity, and added the corresponding cost per ton. 
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Oapscity. Oost 

10ft. llin. diameter by 9ft. high ... 15 tons ... 9Z., or 128. per ton. 

12ft. 4in. „ by lift. „ ...26 „ ... 14L, or 11«. 

15ft. „ by 12ft. „ ...42 „ ... 20L, or 9«.6<«. „ 



The waterproof canvas roof would cost from 21, V)s. to 5i., 
according to size^ and the coyering-boards would be extra. 

Mr. Stocks' silo with screw pressure is figured and described 
at page 78. A wooden silo, 20ft. by 10ft., and 10ft. deep, 
would cost 50Z. j and as the capacity is 40 tons, this amounts 
to 25«. per ton, including the pressing apparatus. The press 
and springs can be applied to any silo of the same size at 
a cost of 182. 

Cost of Febnch Silos. 

In France it may be expected that silos would cost less 
than in England, because labour is cheaper; and the state- 
ments made by M. Goffart and the Yicomte de Chezelles 
both bear out this impression. In excavation alone a large 
saving would-be effected. The particulars of cost of M. de 
Chezelles' silo, at page 199, give 65 centimes per cubic metre 
(or barely hd. per cubic yard) as the charge for excavating 
and carting earth. This compares very favourably with the 
lowest of the English charges for excavation only, as given 
on page 190. In one of the American returns quoted in the 
official report the sum stated for excavating and carting is 
equivalent to about 2«. 3d. per cubic yard; verily a most 
remarkable difference. In concrete work there is not such 
a wide divergence — Mr. Bailey stating it as 10 cents per 
cubic foot (or about Wa. per cubic yard) in America, while 
M. Goffart gives it at 12 francs the metre (or Is. 6d. per yard) 
in the account opposite. The brickwork, at 20f. per cubic 
metre, is equal to about 12s. 6d. per cubic yard. In England, 
in very favourable localities, concrete may cost 6». or 78, per 
cubic yard, and in others it will cost as much as brick or 
stone, if not more. Mr. Potter, in the estimate on page 101, 
puts it at 14^. per cubic yard in Hampshire. 

M. Goffart gives the following particulars respecting the 
construction of his last silos, which, he says, were much more 
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costly than they would be in many places, owing to the nature 
of the soil : 

My farm at Bnrtin presents exceptional difficulties to the formation of 
silos. It is traversed by a little river, the N^ant, which has a weir across 
it for the service of my water-wheel, and thns a very high head of water 
is kept throughout the neighbourhood. Everywhere on the farm, water 
is found at the depth of about 3ft. ; and, as I always make my silos at 
least 6ft. deep (because the undergpround part keeps much cooler in 
summer than that which is above the soil), I am obliged to make this 
lower portion water-tight, in order to avoid flooding ; and this entails a 
pretty heavy outlay. The works are as follows : 

The excavation made for the foundation of my silos is carried down 
about 7ft. below the ground level. In order to dig so far down without 
being stopped by water, it is necessary in the first place, to cut a drain to 
carry off the waters to the depth of 7ft., and conduct them into the mill 
stream about 80 yards below the turbine. 

The excavation being finished without obstruction, owing to this pre- 
liminary drainage, I lay down, over its whole extent, a bed of concrete, 
6in. thick, composed of broken bricks and hydrauhc cement. Upon this 
bed of concrete I build, up to the ground level, vertical walls, which form 
the boundaries of my silos, making them two bricks (or 18in.) thick. 
Above ground, I reduce the thickness of the walls to a brick and a half 
(about 14in), and then carry them up to their full height of about 17ft. 
Finally, I give the inside and the bottom a coating of Portland cement, so 
as to make the whole perfectly water-tight. These works cost : 

155*562 onbio metres of ordinary briokwork, at the rate 

of 20 francs the oubio metre Slllf. 24o. 

30*47 oubio metres of oonorete, at 12 francs the metre ... 365 64 
Cost of exoavation, coating with cement, and other 

expenses, about 700 

Total 4761f. 88o. 

My three connected silos thus will have cost me as nearly as may be 
4176f . 88c. (about 1671.) ; and as their total capacity is 812*45 cubic metres, 
each cubic metre of capacity will have cost me 5f . 14c. 

These explanations suffice to show that silos at Burtin cost more than 
in most cases. I had to build on perfectly flat ground, often full of 
water, the intrusion of which into the silo must be prevented at any cost. 
I had sad experience of this not long ago. The water found its way 
through a crevice into one of my silos filled with green rye, and all that 
part which the water reached, to the depth of about a foot, was spoilt. I 
have therefore spared no expense to attain the desired end, and I am 
certain of having attained it, by drainage especially. 

A cubic metre being equal to about 35^ cubic feet^ the 

I 
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total capacity of these silos will be about 28,690 cubic feet, 
or 570 tons, and the cost barely l\d. per cubic foot, or about 
6«. per ton ; but to this would have to be added the roofing, 
of which no mention is made. 

The cost of the Vicomte de Chezelles' large silo is propor- 
tionately much less without its covering — which, however, is 
not merely a roof, but is a kind of Dutch bam, in which are 
stored the grain crops of the farm. From the particulars 
given at page 199, it will be seen that the cost of the silo 
alone was about 160Z., and that of the bam superstructure 
250Z., or 410Z. in all. The capacity, estimated as before 
stated, would be about 1200 tons, or about 2^. 6d. per ton for 
silo alone, and nearly 7^. a ton if the Dutch bam be considered 
merely as the roof of the silo — which, however, would not be 
a fair representation of the facts, seeing that the bam is 
applied to other purposes. 

Eblative Capacity and Cost of Silos and Hat-Babns. 

Many landowners build on their estates permanent hay- 
bams for the use of their tenants ; and as, by the pitting of 
green crops instead of drying them, it may become desirable 
to construct one kind of permanent building instead of 
another, it may be as well, while considering the capacity and 
cost of silos, to take into consideration also the cost and 
capacity of hay-barns. No doubt it may be said that hay- 
bams can be dispensed with, as, indeed, is already done on 
many farms, where the hay is stacked and thatched, instead 
of being put under roofs ; but, although this is so commonly 
done, it does not follow that it is the best course of pro- 
cedure j and, unless hay-bams were believed to be economical 
in the end, it is hardly to be supposed that the owners would 
go to the expense of building them at all. 

With the keeping of hay, as with the preservation of pitted 
fodder, there are two modes of procebding. You may have 
sound permanent buildings that will last for generations, or 
yon may have makeshift contrivances which avoid any large 
outlay at first, but entail a continued repetition of indirect 
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expenditure afterwards. Sflos of masonry, &c., may be dis- 
pensed with, in like manner as it is possible to dispense with 
hay-bams; the fodder may simply be boried in the earth, as 
already shown, instead of being put in permanent bnilding^ ; 
bat persons who have had long experience with the roogh 
methods have nevertheless found it worth their while to go to 
the expense of replacing them by masonry and concrete, as 
being, on the whole, more economical. Beginners can choose 
tor themselves which coarse they prefer. 

The pitted fodder is so much heavier than hay, owing to its 
being preserved with all its moisture, and thus being about 
thiee^fourths water, that some persons seem to imagine it 
must occupy a large amount of space as compared with 
hay. But the reverse of this is the case ; for if a bam were 
turned into a silo^ it would contain about double as many 
acres of grass as it would hold if the grass were made 
into hay. 

Dry hay, as it is commonly called, contains, on the average, 
about 15 per cent, of moisture, so that in a ton of hay there 
would be about 17cwt. of really dry substance. The silage 
made from grass contains, on the average, about 70 per cent, 
of moisture ; and in a ton there would consequently be 6cwt« 
of dry substance, or little more than one-third of that con- 
tained in a ton of hay. 

Hay^ however, would require about six times as much 
storage room as silage. When first packed in a bam it could 
hardly exceed 71b. or 81b. per cubic foot, so that about 
300 cubic feet would be requisite to hold a ton. Hence, 
weight for weighty silage would contain one-third the feeding- 
matter and occupy one-sixth the space of hay ; consequently^ 
far an equal quantity of feeding-matter, silage would require 
only halt the space of hay. 

This^ however^ can only be approximate, and apply to 
average circumstances. The quantity of moisture in grass, 
both before and after it has been siloed, varies considerably, 
and the actual weight of silage as compared with hay must 
necessarily depend upon the proportion of that moisture 

I 2 
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which has been evaporated in the one case and retained in the 
other. Supposing that equal portions of a field of grass 
were cut in the same condition, one acre being converted into 
hay and another put into the silo, and that, on the one hand, 
there were no loss in the hay-making process beyond mere 
reduction in weight by evaporation of water, while, on the 
other hand, no loss were sustained by fermentation in the silo, 
then the proportion of silage to hay would vary simply in 
accordance with the moisture in the grass. Hay contains, on 
fche average, about 15 per cent, of water; and, taking this as 
the standard for comparison, the relative proportions of silage 
and hay, according to the amount of moisture in the grass, 
would be as follows : 



Amonnt of Moisture 
in Grass. 



Proportionate weight per acre of 
Silage and Hay. 



83 per cent Silage about 5 times the weight of the hay. 
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The highest percentage of moisture in grass silage of which 
we have seen any analysis is rather over 81 per cent., and the 
lowest about 51 per cent. 

As to the cost of permanent hay -bams, there will be found 
in the Field of March 3, 1883, a plan and statement of cost 
of some hay-bams built upon the Earl of Shrewsbury's estates 
in Shropshire, Staffordshire, &c. Although sound and well- 
built, they are not extravagant structures, but are recom- 
mended on account of their economy. The cost is from 12Z. 
to 14Z. per bay, according as a large or a small number is 
built, and the capacity of the bay is about 14 or 15 tons, so 
that the cost would be about I85. per ton; and, as a ton of 
hay averages about three times as much dry feeding-matter 
as a ton of silage, 18a. per ton for the hay-bam would be 
about equivalent to 6«. per ton for the silo. 
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Roofs over Silos. 

A considerable difference in the outlay will be necessary if 
roofs are dispensed with. Such is not unfrequently done in 
France, where the silos are covered by means of faggots, 
trusses of straw, or any other convenient matters, being 
stacked over the pit, thus affording shelter as well as weight. 
In some cases a thicker layer of soil is made to answer the 
same purpose — a rick cloth being first placed over the fodder, 
in some instances, if the earth is porous. Both these methods 
have been adopted by M. Goffart, and the latter is used by 
some Americans farmers. Still, there is no doubt that roofs 
are advantageous ; and M. Goffart said on this point : 

I have of late come to the conclusion that large silos shonld not be 
without a permanent roof. The absence of covering was not inconvenient 
for my small silos, which could be quickly covered up by means of a few 
hundred faggots, but it was no longer the same when my silos had each of 
them more than 500ft. of surface. I have therefore decided to cover 
each of my new silos by a slate roof, although it is somewhat costly. The 
most economical roof would doubtless be obtained by the use of bituminous 
paper, for which a light framework would suffice. Unfortunately it only 
answers when it is of excellent quality and put up by able workmen. 

For such a purpose the ^^ Willesden Paper," made by the 
Waterproof Paper Company, Canal Works, Willesden Junc- 
tion, is apparently well adapted. It is 4|ft. wide, made in 
long lengths, and varies in price according to thickness ; 
the 4-ply or roofing paper costing about 2d. per square foot. 
Mr. Grant (page 227) points out, however, that this paper will 
not stand rough treatment, and that men are apt to make 
holes in the roof with their forks when filling; he therefore 
prefers corrugated iron. Roofs of this material are shown at 
pp. 57 and 72 ; and at p. 65 is a sliding roof running on 
rollers. Boarded roofs, thatch, and other materials are also 
used, as convenience and economy determine. 
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As soon as the crop is cut, it should be put into the pit, and 
not be allowed to lie and wither in the sun. When water 
evaporates from the plant, air enters and occupies the vacant 
cells ; and air in the silo is much more to be feared than damp. 
Indeed, with the ordinary green crops grown in this country, 
there seems to be little fear of their containing too much 
moisture for ensilage. Even maize, which has a larger pro- 
portion of water than our grasses and clovers, is not found too 
moist when pitted alone. 

Mixture of Dry Material with Green Fodder. 

It has been stated that, in order to absorb the moisture in 
the green fodder, it is necessary to mix with it some amount 
of dry chaff. This, however, is a mistake, and is contradicted 
by the experience of years in France and America, as well as 
by results already obtained in England. The addition of 
dry chaff may even do more harm than good, especially if 
added in large proportions. The effects of mixing dry chaff 
with green fodder are thus stated by M. Goffart : 

When I first began with ensilage, I had, as the chief means of feeding 
my beasts, a very large quantity of straw chaff, and whole straw of wheat, 
rye, oats, &c. To induce the beasts to eat it, I mixed it as much as possible 
with maize and rye chopped up green ; but I was not long in finding out 
that the greater the proportion of straw the less the time the mixture 
would keep. One fifth in volume, or one tenth part by weight, was the 
utmost the maize would take without being quickly impaired. When 
I exceeded these limits, the time it would keep diminished continually, 
and ended by not lasting longer than forty-eight hours. I attribute this 
to the fact that the straw, which is very dry by itself, takes from the 
maize too large a proportion of its moisture. 
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A moist condition, instead of being a canse of deterioration in ensilage, 
is, on the contrary, in some measure indispensable to the good preserva- 
tion of the materials pat into the silo. 

In its normal condition, maize contains 85 per cent of water. When, 
by the addition of dry straw, the average amount of water in the mixtore 
is reduced below 75 per cent., its good preservation is g^reatly compromised, 
and becomes impossible if an attempt is made to go much beyond that. 

Eye and wheat chaff is often mixed by M. Goffart with his 
chopped green fodder, before putting it into the pit, not for 
the purpose of securing better conservation in the damp 
herbage, but in order to render digestible that which is dry. 
With oat-straw, and other soft material, it suflBced to mix the 
chaff with the silage after the latter is taken out of the pit. 

Influence of Wet Weather. 

From many quarters at home and abroad, there is evidence 
that fodder can be pitted in wet weather, and yet do well. 
M. Goffart thus answers a question on this subject : 

Is there any inconvenience in putting maize into the silo when wet with 
rainP — ^None at all. Last October I filled my silo in the open air in 
frightful weather. On several occasions the rain fell in torrents; but 
the success of that ensilage was none the less complete. 

M. Lecouteux, in an article quoted at page 20, relative 
to the ensilage of Trifolium incamatum, mentions that he 
had put cartloads into the silo when dripping wet ; and the 
Vicomte de Chezelles did the same with his mixed clovers, 
the conservation being excellent in both cases. American 
writers have also given information to much the same effect ; 
and now we have evidence of a similar character from many 
English experimenters. 

Mr. G. Broderick says (p. 219) : ^' We have pitted grass in 
dry weather when it was free from external moisture, and also 
when it was dripping wet, with no material difference in the 
preservation resulting, except that when it is put in wet there 
is more soakage at the bottom — which should not be wasted — 
and less heating during fermentation. With ordinary grass I 
think it is better to err on the wet side, if either. If it is 
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allowed to dry in the sun for a few hours, the heating in the 
silo will be much greater/' 

In Sir Richard Glyn's silo (p. 237) *'the grass was put in 
very wet, but the sample of ensilage was good both in colour 
and smell/' 

In Mr. Harris's silo (p. 239), *'some of the first crops had 
been carried in a wet state, and with no bad result." 

Lord Tollemache had filled one of his silos with wet grass, 
cut after a night's rain in June, and the contents of the pit, 
when opened in April, were found to be in sweet and sound 
condition. His lordship said (p. 249) that ^^he should now 
have no hesitancy in filling these silos in any weather ; if at 
all, he would undoubtedly give preference to grass containing 
moisture." 

Mr. Trepplin says (p. 259) that some grass cut in September 
'^ being carried damp, settled down quickly, and, after being 
covered with some old hay or a few boards, turned out as good 
as the ensilage made in the summer and weighted heavily." 

Mr. Miller (p. 293) siloed meadow grass, and rye grass and 
clover, when quite wet, and this came out in good condition. 

Mr. Wilson says (p. 297) ^^ Mine was cut and put into the 
silo on as wet a day as ever rained on the face of the earth. 
It was a perfect wet squash when put in." Grass and oats 
were put in alternately, and both kept remarkably well. 

Mr. Stobart says (p. 298) that " they did not take wet days 
in preference to dry days in filling the pit, but the pit had 
been filled regardless of the weather, and it rained during the 
whole of the three days the men were at work." The results 
were very good, as detailed by Mr. Easdale at p. 207. 

Mr. Kenyon writes (p. 311) : ^' At the same time that the 
silo was being filled with coarse herbage from a poor sideland 
field, we were endeavouring to save a crop of hay from an 
upland meadow, very favourably situated for drying in 
ordinary seasons. When the sun shone out for a brief season, 
all hands repaired to the hayfield; when clouds and rain pre- 
vailed, they resorted to making ensilage. In the one case, in 
fact, we * improved each shining hour ; ' in the other we utilised 
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each wet and cloudy one. Yet, strange to say, the measure 
of success was in precisely inverse ratio to the care and 
expense bestowed. The hay — badly weathered in spite of all 
our efforts — was only used, because only fit, for bedding the 
cattle, which were actually fed upon the ensilage already 
described, ensilage composed of the coarsest kind of herbage, 
and carried cut into chaff, and pitted regardless of the rain. 
And, what is perhaps quite as remarkable, the animals grew 
and throve remarkably well during the three months they 
were fed upon this rough kind of euHilage.^' 

In describing the experiments in Mr. Oakeley^s silos, 
Mr. Dunlop says (pp. 373-4) " The second time this silo was 
filled (in July) it was raining hard j the grass was quite wet, 
and was put into the silo during weather in which nothing 
could be done at haymaking. . . . To-day (March Ist) the 
ensilage was cut from top to bottom, the result being that the 
quality of the same throughout was highly Hatisfactory. 
Within a few inches from the heather (on the top) the ensilage 
gave forth a most pleasant arotna, perhaps a little strong, 
but when it was cut down two or three feet it became perfectly 
sweet.'^ 

A number of other letters might bo quoted, showing that 

crops have been pitted in various degrees of dampness from 

dew and rain, and with more or less satisfactory results ; but 

suflScient has been said to make it evident that wet is not so 

injurious as some persons have imagined, and that, where the 

conservation of the fodder has been defective, it may have 

been due to a cause irrespective of the quantity of moisture 

in the crop. 

Chopping up Foddee. 

Our ordinary British fodder crops do not, as aTule, require 
to be chopped up in the same way as maize. An exception 
may be made with respect to rye, which is so hard in the 
straw ; but with our grasses and clovers the operation may bo 
dispensed with; and, indeed, it will be difticult to improve 
upon the sample of unchopped grass siloed })y Mr. A. Grant, 
who has given details of his operations (with an analysis of 
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the product) in an article which appears at page 226. Clovers 
will doubtless require greater pressure than meadow grass, 
especially if left till the stems have become hard ; but they 
should not be so left, it being best, as a rule, to cut fodder for 
ensilage while it is young and full of sap. Of course, if any- 
one has convenience for cutting up the fodder into chaff, 
this may be carried out, as in the case of the Vicomte de 
Chezelles (page 195), who passed through a powerful chaff- 
cutter the produce of 170 acres of clover, sainfoin, lucerne, 
tares, and artificial grasses, before putting the fodder in 
his silo. 

Maize, like mangold, is a fodder which is more profitably 
consumed when chopped up than when given whole ; and as a 
matter of economy M. Goffart strongly advocates the chopping. 
For meadow grass and other soft-stemmed crops, however, 
he does not consider it necessary to go to the same trouble as 
for maize, rye, buckwheat, &c. He says : " Chopped fodders 
always pack more regularly and consequently keep better. 
Nevertheless, for the smaller plants and aftermaths this 
operation is unnecessary : it would be time and trouble utterly 
thrown away.^' 

M. Lecouteux also says : " In our opinion, it is useless to 
chop fodders with short soft stems, such as clovers, vetches, 
second cuts of lucerne, and meadow grass. ^' 

Many of our English experimenters, however, think that it 
is best t6 chaff grass, &c. ; but some who have tried both 
methods have come to a different conclusion. 

Mr Kenyon says (p. 312) : " Hitherto I had always cut the 
grass into chaff before packing it into the silo ; but last year 
(1883) I pitted it lon^, just as it came from the field. This 
plan, than which nothing could be more simple, has answered 
perfectly. The ensilage, although mostly put in wet, like the 
previous years, is, to say the least, quite as good as any that 

has gone before it For my own part, although I have 

water power and chaff-cutters, I don^t intend to chop up my 
grass in future ; for, besides the saving of expense, there is 
less waste in handling the unchaffed ensilage. In this 
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condition, too, it can be sapplied to stock in either racks or 
tronghs, whichever may be most convenient/' 

Mr. M^Connel, who siloed both chopped and unchopped 
fodder last year, says (p. 323) that '^ he does not intend to 
chaff this year before siloing: it is both troablesome and 
expensive/' 

Mr. Grant says: '^Chaff-catting is certainly unnecessary, 
and therefore a useless expense, with all the grasses, &c., 
which I have mentioned above'' — (p. 228). 

Mr. Broderick says (p. 217): "It is quite unnecessary to 
chop grass for ensilage : a little more pressure will do just as 
weU." 

Mr. Biddell reports (p. 272) that the chaffed and unchaffed 
sainfoin in the silo of the Hon. St. Vincent Saumarez were 
equally well preserved. 

Mr. Bateman (p. 275) pitted both chopped and unchopped 
fodders with good results. 

We have seen both kinds in such excellent condition that it 
would be difficult to surpass them in quality; but unchopped 
fodders do not succeed so well when the stems are strong and 
stubborn, as when barley, oats, and clovers are allowed to get 
old and woody. 

Slow v. Quick Fillino. 

Various persons have advised, with respect to the filling of 
silos, that it should be carried on as rapidly as possible, 
and that, if the process cannot be completed in one day, the 
boards and weights should be put on at once and not taken 
off again till the filling is resumed. Such, indeed, was the 
advice formerly given by M. Goffart ; but he afterwards found 
cause for altering his course of procedure, as he says : 

I was wrong when I formerly said : '* Fill your silos as quickly aa 
possible." Now that more effective means can be made use of, and 
that some agriculturists put into the silo 100 or 120 tons a day, I say, on 
the contrary, " Do not fill the same silo too rapidly ; but so arrange as to 
fill several silos at a time, in order to allow a settlement to take place." 

In filling a silo by putting in every day a fresh layer of maize about 
half a yard in thic^ess, you will check fermentation sufficiently mean> 
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while, and at the end of a week or ten days of filling in this way the 
spontaneous settlement will be so great that the sinking afterwards will 
not exceed one-tenth of the total height. 

Such was the result which I obtained at Burtin last autumn. My silos, 
which are about 16ift. in height, had an empty space at top of about 
20in., or only one-tenth of their capacity. 

This advice is supported by the experiences of various other 
authorities, both in France and America. M. Lecouteux says, 
in his book on ensilage : 

It is not necessary to fill a silo to its full height at once. A night 
suffices to produce a sufficient settlement to admit of a very advantageous 
refilling, not only because of the new mass added to the heap, but still 
more by reason of the check it gives to a too active fermentation in the 
layers underneath. This is beyond doubt. Any forage that is freshly 
cut and put upon a mass that is heated, serves to cool that mass, and from 
this cooling a general fermentation results which is best adapted to the 
whole. 

Writing to the Journal d^ Agriculture Pratique, M. Niviere 
^ave the following particulars of an experiment of his : 

I commenced on May 28 and finished at mid-day on June 5 ; the filling 
therefore extended over eight days and a half. In prolonging this 
operation I proposed to obtain a more complete utilisation of the silo, 
which is 46ft. long, 13ft. wide, and 13ft. deep. Last year the filling was 
carried on rapidly until the forage was about a foot. above the walls; 
but it sank so much afterwards that the mass was eventually only 
about 4^ft. in height, 80 loads of Trifolium incamatum having been 
put in. 

This year I have more than doubled that quantity, having been able to 
store 195 loads of meadow grass, mixed clover and rye grass, and 
Trifolium incarnatum sown with oats. I arrived at this result by leaving 
rather long intervals during the filling, two being of 18 hours and one of 
36 hours complete stoppage. I constantly followed, by means of a 
thermometer, the changes of temperature, which varied from 15° C. 
(59° F.) on the forage arriving at the silo, to 26° 0. (79° F.) and 32° C. 
(90° F.) at the moment of resuming operations after stoppages of 18 and 
36 hours. An addition of fresh forage checked this fermentation, which 
After the ordinary night's stoppage always showed a temperature of about 
26° 0. (79° F.) at 20in. below the surface, gradually diminishing to 
21° (70° F.) towards the bottom, and to 15° 0. (59^* F.) at the top. 

It seems to me clear that the filling may be prolonged much beyond the 
limit usually laid down ; that you may, for instance, go on filling up till 
mid-day, and then stop work till next morning; by this means double 
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the quantity of stuff can be put into the silo, and the percentage 
on the cost of construction is lessened accordingly 

There is no appreciable difference in the colour and flavour of the 
different layers ; there is less damage than in the previous year along the 
walls in the upper portion, and no damage whatever in the lower two- 
thirds. A cubic metre weighs 920 kilos in the lower half and 880 in the 
upper (about 581b. and 561b. per cubic foot respectively). The height of 
the compressed mass is about 8ft. I found at 18in. above ground a 
wooden lath that I had placed across the silo on the top of the forage at 
the time when it was 8ft. above ground; this reduction of about four- 
fifths is explained by the immense weight of the 6Jft. of silage which 
pressed upon that below, and which, together with the weight on the 
surface, gave a pressure of about 4001b. per square foot. The greatest 
possible height in the construction of a silo is therefore a certain condition 
of success and of economy. 

As to diminution in weight, a sample of green and very tender meadow 
grass which I inclosed with osier twigs, tied together by galvanised iron 
wire, and had placed in the centre of the mass, had been reduced from 
100 kilos to 63 kilos (i. e., from 2201b. to 1391b.) ; thus showing a loss of 
37 kilos, due more, I think, to loss of water by compression than to 
evaporation by fermentation. 

M. Lecouteux recently said, in the Journal d^ Agriculture 
Pratique, with respect to the filling of long silos : 

With a silo 60ft. long and 12ft. wide it is advantageous not to divide it 
into compartments by transverse walls. The greater the number of walls 
the greater the liability to damage (mouldiness), which arises in such 
parts of the mass as touch the walls. But it is evident that silos of great 
length can only be quickly filled in two ways — either by putting in the 
forage without loss of time (which is not always possible, owing to an 
insufficiency of men or teams, or by reason of bad weather coming on 
during the work), or else by dividing the silo into several piles formed 
one after the other, without intervening walls 

Hurry in the work is by no means necessary ; and it is well not to close 
the silo until a certain settlement has taken place. By dividing the 
operation into sections, the maximum of settlement is obtained, by 
heaping up the mass to its full height. In other words, the same quantity 
of fodder spread over a length of 60ft. and to the height of 3ft. would 
not be much compressed by the upper layers ; whereas, if spread over a 
length of but 15ft. there would be greatly increased height, and better 
compression by the upper layers. It is useless, however, to close the 
silo immediately: it should be allowed to settle of itself, and be filled 
up again after a lapse of two days, then closed and weighted. 

My two silos at Oer9ay are each about 45ft. long by 18ft. wide. They 
are only closed and weighted when the fresh fodder has reached a height 
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of 13ft. Eight Aaya me required to fill the two; but there are seveiml I 
interralii to facilitate the settlement, which, I repeat, increases ths-f 
quantity stored. 

This mode of filling (which was first adopted by M. Houette, 
of La Mothe-Jarry) is bettor suited to chaffed material than 
to unchopped fodder, as the latter does not make a good 
junction between successive piles. From the following illus- 
tration it will be seen that a movable partition of planka is fixed 
across the alio, and is kept in place by stanchions, held by iron 
bolts driven into the floor, while movable struts {h) support the ■ 
temporary wall. The modus operandi is thus described in tha | 
hook of M, Leconteux : 

As soon as the maize is cat, it is carted to the chaff -cntter placed at the 
door of the silo. The chopped mwze falls into the niIo and forms the 
heap J ; two men with large shoYBls fill the baskets i, which they place 
npon the track I ; this runs npon two iron rails screwed down to wooden 
sleepers, laid lengthwise, and held together bj cross-pieces of wood. 




When the track is loaded, it is pashed hy a boy np to the jiartition H, thi 
baskets are handed to the builders of the pile N, who spread the stuff ii 
thin layers and tread it as solidly as poBsihle; on each layer is scattered i 
sprinkling of salt, not for the purpose of couservatiou, but simply >a, 
a condiment for the aoimalB. 

When the pile has reached the height of the walls, or a little above, 
partition 5 is drawn back about six feet or so, and a new pile is begmt. 
On the pile being completed, it is covered with a layer of clay about ■' 
foot thick, which is well beaten down; and this beating is repeated fr0IB~ 
time to time as the mass sinks. 

By the process carried on at La Mothe-Jarry, the filling of a silo may 
eitend over a fortnight, or a month if desired. Yon are almost inde- 
pendent of couditions of weather ; for, provided that the catting and 
carting of the crop can be proceeded with, the filling may be carried 
without any * 
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railway and baskets lias been in great measure done away 
with by the invention of chaff-cutters made by M. Albaret, of 
63, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris, which propel the chopped 
forage a long distance into the silo. English machines for 
effecting a similar purpose, but differing in mode of operation, 
are made by Messrs. Bust, of Winterton, Lincolnshire, and 
Messrs. Benthall, of Maldon, Essex. 

Among the most noticeable instances recorded of extension 
of the filling process over long periods is one narrated in the 
American Cultivator by Mr. Gilbert Morton, who says that 
he took twenty-one days in filling his silo, containing 70 tons ; 
and he adds that ''This shows that if we can take care to 
keep the corners and sides well trodden, we can take our own 
time in filling.'' There are, however, many other cases 
mentioned of much longer titne being taken than some 
persons in this country think permissible. The following are 
a few quotations from the reports made to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture : 

Mr. Otis Bisbee, Fonghkeepsie, New York. — '' It is expedient, when 
nearly full, to alternate, so as to give time to settle. A covering of 
six inches will control the surface heat. When packing, we tread it all 
we can, but depend more on the natural settling." 

Mr. J. B. Brown, New York. — " Not important to be in a hurry when 
filling silo, except to save cost ; if trampled every morning it will not heat 
sufficiently to injure it, even if the process of filling consume a month, 
with interval of days." 

Mr. J. Winslow Jones, Portland, Maine. — " I think it best to be three 
or four weeks in filling a silo, or even longer, if it is 20ft. or 25ft. high. 
If 70U are filling several, fill a foot or so a day ; and if a day intervenes 
it is all the same. The fodder should be kept level and trod very hard, and 
every morning, before any new is put in, it should be thoroughly trodden." 

Mr. Jacob Pugsley, Wassaic, New York. — ** No harm seems to ensue if 
silo is two weeks or more in filling, providing ensilage is well trodden and 
packed as put in." 

Mr. W. M. Vilas, Burlington, Vermont. — " It is important to have the 
fodder spread evenly and well packed as it is put in ; 6in. to 1ft. in depth 
put in each day will do.' 
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It need hardly be stated, that the weights are not put on 
at night and taken off in the morning, as some of our experi- 
menters consider to be so essential. 
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When, through delay in the filling, the surface of the fodder 
in the pit shows symptoms of dryness, some American writers 
advise that it be sprinkled with water by means of a garden 
watering-pot ; and thus they seem to be adopting the German 
practice described in the "Journal of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society^' nearly half a century ago. It is not advisable, 
however, that the water should be applied too copiously, as it 
would run through to the bottom instead of remaining where 
it is wanted. A slight sprinkling, repeated several times at 
short intervals, would be much better than putting on the 
same quantity of water all at once. 

Mr. G. Fry, of Chobham, Surrey, whom we have quoted at 
considerable length at page 349, although an advocate of 
slow filling, would be very unlikely to adopt such a practice 
as watering the fodder to keep down the heat, as he is in 
favour of a development of active fermentation by reduction 
of moisture. But such a process as he recommends could 
hardly be carried out in wet weather, when the advantage of 
the silo is greatest ; and when it can be carried out, it is 
questionable whether it is likely to prove more beneficial 
than the course generally adopted. We shall therefore have 
some observations to make on this point in Chapter IX., with 
respect to "Losses by Fermentation '^ (p^'ge 149). 

In concluding these remarks on slow v, quick filling, we may 
say that, where it can be conveniently carried out, we should 
prefer to adopt the slow process ; and we certainly should not 
go to the trouble and expense of lifting on and lifting off 
so many tons of weights night and morning. 

There is one inconvenience, however, with regard to slow 
filling, and that is, that it would be very troublesome for the 
owner of a single silo of limited dimensions to cut and put in 
a small quantity of grass day by day, and thus tediously spin 
out the process. Under such circumstances he can scarcely 
do' better than fill the pit at once, and put on the weights, 
and at some convenient time afterwards, when the mass has 
well settled down, lift off the weights and boards, and fill up 
again to the brim. 
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"Curbs'^ oe " Supbe-Silob/' 

To fatcilitate tlie filling of the pit^ or rather to avoid the 
trouble of refilling, some American siloers make use of a 
wooden superstructure, which they call a '' curb'' or '^ kerb/' 
by means of which they fill in the fodder for some feet above 
the height of the regular walls, and when the mass has 
sunk down su£5ciently this temporary portion is removed. In 
many cases, although the silos have the lower part of the walls 
built of concrete or stone, there is only a thin boarding 
on the top, evidently to answer a similar purpose, i. e., to 
obtain a complete filling of the solid portion of the structure. 
In the oflScial report of the Department of Agriculture, it is 
stated that '^ a temporary curb is sometimes added to the silo 
proper, so that the latter may be full when the settling 
ceases ; '^ and in the individual returns we find the curb 
mentioned as being 3ft., 4ft., and even 6ft. in height. 

Mr. Kenyon was one of the earliest to adopt a similar 
method in this country; for he says (page 309), in his account 
of his experiments of 1881, that ''by fixing up a sort of 
movable frame of planks around the top of and flush with the 
brickwork, we were able to cram in seven loads more grass.*' 
Mr. Swan (p. 292) used his floor-boards for a like purpose ; 
and Mr. Solomon (p. 285) employed some deals in a similar 
way with his earthen pit. At Merton it was one of the 
improvements adopted last season, and Mr. Woods thus de- 
scribes it in his South Kensington lecture : '' This contrivance 
is what I may describe as a small super-silo, — an oblong two- 
inch deal box, without bottom or lid, about 30 inches in 
depth; the sides and ends, which are separate and apart, 
being brought together and affixed by ordinary bolts and 
clamps to the wooden coping and walls of the silo proper, 
and the sides strengthened against lateral pressure by a few 
iron struts.'' Mr. Grant (p. 227) attains the same end in a 
different &shion, for he piles up his blocks of concrete on the 
walls, thus adding 3ft. to the height of his silo ; and, as the 
mass sinks he rolls the blocks over upon the boards. 

K 
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The Use of Salt. 

Salt has often been recommended as a preservative of the 
crops put into the silo^ and some persons have used it in 
inordinate quantities. But if the ensilage process is properly 
carried out^ and the fodder in a sound state^ salt is needless 
for preservation ; and, on the other hand, if these conditions 
are not complied with, salt alone will not suffice to remedy the 
defect. M. Goffart's opinion, in answer to the question, '^ Is 
it necessary to make use of salt in a silo?" was given as fol- 
lows : " You can do without it. I often dispense with it 
myself, without good conservation beiug iuterfered with ; but 
I think the moderate use of salt is favourable to the health of 
the animals, and I sometimes mix some with my fodder at 
the rate 2^1b. to 31b. to a ton, so that the animals may get 
loz. to l:|oz. in their daily ration of food." 

M. Lecouteux says, *' I no longer employ salt, experience 
having demonstrated that it is not required in order to obtain 
good fermentation.'^ And Dr. Thurber says that in America 
the use of salt is generally abandoned. 

In Lord Walsingham's first ensilage experiment (page 260) 
not only was salt mixed with the fodder at the rate of lib. to the 
cwt., but a layer of salt one inch in thickness was spread over 
the surface before covering up the mass. When the silo was 
opened, instead of the herbage being well preserved, it was 
rotten for a depth of four or five inches. This unsatisfactory 
result was thought to be due to the grass and clover having 
been pitted when wet with rain. But grass and clover have 
been put into the silo elsewhere when saturated with rain, and 
yet have kept well ; and the probability is that the bad result 
in this case was due to the layer of salt. This would at once 
destroy all vitality in the herbage, and make it an im- 
penetrable mass, through which the air within could find no 
exit, and, being thus shut inside, it would produce decay. In 
the second experiment (p. 261) the quantity of salt mingled 
with the fodder was raised to 21b. a cwt. The silage was 
good, not because of the large quantity of salt — for excellent 
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preservation has been obtained without any salt whatever — 
but probably because a large admixture of salt^ when evenly 
scattered throughout the mass^ is far less detrimental than a 
similar quantity placed in one layer upon the surface. 

It will be seen above that M. Goffart considers from loz. to 
l^oz. a sufficient amount of salt in a day's ration of silage^ of 
which he gives to his cows from 601b. to 701b. per diem. In 
similar quantities containing the proportion of salt above 
mentioned (21b. to the cwt.) the animals would receive a 
pound or more of the condiment. It is not surprising that 
the effect of this is not always beneficial^ especially with dairy 
stock ; for, although small quantities of such provender, when 
mingled with an abundance of other food, might be used 
without deleterious effects, a large supply of the silage would 
have a tendency to dry up the milk and cause a falling off in 
the condition of the animals. Lord Tollemache found (p. 248) 
that, with 301b. of silage, containiug this proportion of salt, 
the milk diminished considerably, and he accordingly reduced 
the quantity one half, when the milk increased again. In 
Lord Portescue's experiments (p. 240) the salt added was 
only about lib. per cwt., or half that previously mentioned, 
yet the animals that received 501b. of silage a day lost 
condition and fell off in the milk supply, although those which 
received two -thirds of that weight did well. 

When one considers that the silage is, as a rule, three - 
fourths water, one may see that the addition of 21b. of salt to 
the cwt. would produce provender that would be something 
like a mixture of 281b. of well-salted hay with about eight 
gallons of a liquid nearly as salt as sea-water, though not 
exactly the same in all its ingredients. 

We are glad to find that, among the recent modifications in 
the Merton practice, mentioned by Mr H. Woods in his South 
Kensington lecture, is the reduction of salt. He said: 
'^ Another alteration, and also an undoubted improvement, is a 
reduction in the allowance of salt ; a matter in which I beUeve 
mistakes to have been made. After careful observation I am 
not prepared to concur with those who would dispense 

K 2 
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altogether with the use of salt ; but^ so far as I am at present 
able to judge, the proportion should be about fib. and in 
no case more than lib. to every cwt. of the fodder.'* 

But even this quantity would be too much where the silage 
is used very freely; and it will be seen on page 160c that 
M. Niviere gave as much as 1301b. a day to beasts he began 
to fatten. We prefer the practice of those who give the 
silage unsalted, and place in the manger a lump of rock-salt, 
which the animal can Kck at discretion. By so doing, they 
spare themselves the trouble of mixing when the silo is being 
filled, and give the animal the opportunity of stopping the 
salt without stopping the food. Such is the practice of men 
of experience, as will be seen by reference to the letter of 
Mr. Grant (p. 228) ; while Mr Kenyon (p. 312) writes : 

With respect to salt, a good deal of misapprehension seems to exist. 
Its liberal nse is evidently regarded by some as indispensable to the pro- 
duction of good ensilages I held much the same opinion three years ago, 
but it has been dispelled by experience. I should say that if this sub- 
stance exerts any influence at all on the process, it is certainly not a 
beneficial one. As a condiment or a corrective I believe it is a good 
thing for stock, but I prefer to give it them separately, in the form of 
rock-salt, which they can lick or not, as their tastes or instincts prompt 
them. In 1881 1 mixed a considerable quantity of salt with the grass as 
it was thrown into the silo ; in 1882 I only did so with about half of the 
ensilage ; and last year I discarded it altogether. If the quality of my 
ensilage is no better in consequence, it has certainly suffered no deterio- 
ration by the omission. 

Trampling Down the Fodder. 

M. Goffart strongly advocates trampling down the fodder 
when fiUing the pit, yet says it is of less importance than 
efficient weighting. Some persons use horses or cattle for 
this purpose, or have carts or rollers drawn over the mass ; 
but animals cannot tread close up to the walls, where the 
trampling is most needed. Mr. Woods (p. 261) recommends 
well ramming with wooden rammers — a method mentioned in 
the old German practice described at p. 10. 
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Son persons have advised that in packing the fodder in the 
pit^ it should be piled up in the centre at the finish ; but the 
experience of M. GofFart is that such an arrangement is 
detrimental to good preservation, and he says on this point : 

The filling of the silo should be carried out in such a manner that the 
layer of fodder should always be horizontal. The trampling down along- 
side the walls (which ought to be as smooth as possible) is carried on 
whilst the silo is being filled. A person going constantly round as close 
as possible to the waUs suffices for this operation. The topmost layer in 
the silo should be made perfectly flat, and not higher than the level of the 
wall. To ridge it up in the centre is a grave error ; the mass cannot be 
sufficiently compressed, and dry rot sets in, which is not long in communi- 
cating itself to the mass below. 

The filling having been completed, the covering up takes 
place. Some of the American farmers put nothing whatever 
between the boards and the fodder, thinking it unnecessary ; 
and such a course is preferable to the use of anything close 
and compact, which is likely to mat together and become 
impenetrable, because, with a layer of this kind, air is shut in 
which ought to be expelled. M. GofEart says : 

The most important question — and one without which there can be no 
good preservation — ^is the covering up of the silos. A layer of dry straw, 
an mch or two in thickness, should be spread evenly over the green fodder ; 
this straw should be covered with boards, and, finally, upon these boards 
should be placed heavy materials to the extent of about 1001b. per square 
foot of surface. Thinnish boards, such as battens, suit better than 
Ihicker deals, because they give more to the inequalities of settlement, 
which are difficult to avoid. 

But better even than straw, in M. Goffart^s opinion, are the 
'' needles " or leaves of pine-trees, where such can be obtained. 
In the forests in the Sologne district they are in great 
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abundance^ and M. Goffart utilises them largely as bedding 
for his stock, by which means he is enabled to chop up his 
straw and mix it with the cattle food. As to the use of these 
pine-needles for covering up the fodder, he says : 

The best coyering consists of the newly-fallen needles from pine-trees : 
the great quantity of resin which they contain prevents their decomposing 
quickly, whilst soft straws, and especially after-maths (which are commonly 
employed) are rapidly softened and decomposed by the vapour which 
escapes from the lower layer of maize and converts it into a mere dung- 
heap. This mass becomes impermeable, and completely imprisons the 
vapour which, for want of an outlet, remains at the top of the layer of 
maize, and sets up the mouldiness which soon renders it unfit for feeding 
beasts. 

In short, make use of pine needles if you have them at your disposal ; if 
not, don't cut up the straw that you are about to employ, but use it whole, 
and choose in preference the hardest you can get, such as will the longest 
resist the action of moisture. Here rye straw stands in the first rank; 
next comes wheat straw, and then oat straw ; after-math grass should be 
utterly proscribed. 

Never lose sight of the fundamental principles which assure success in 
ensilage — continued pressure to expel all the air contained in the silo. 
This air, at the time when you have rapidly carried out the process of 
ensilage, represents at least one half of the cubic space occupied by the 
pitted fodder. Leave this air in contact with the material, and it will 
end in the whole mass undergoing serious damage. 

The vapour which escapes more or less freely from the pitted material, 
according to temperature of the latter — which is always disposed to rise a 
little at the upper part of the silo — ^is equally a cause of deterioration when 
the vapour is imprisoned. But, on the contrary, it is harmless when it 
finds an outlet among the stones and bricks which form the covering. 

Mr. Oakeley (p. 313) used a layer of heather between the 
grass and the boards, and others have also found it service- 
able. Gorse, fern, reeds, and various other matters may be 
employed for this purpose — hard, tough materials being better 
than soft. 

Some persons take a good deal of pains to make the surface 
impervious to air. In Mr. Stobart's silo strips of zinc were 
placed under the boards in order to close the crevices. 
Mr. H. Woods recommends (page 261) that a layer of bran 
be spread above the boards. This is a much better arrange- 
ment than putting it under them, for it will not shut in the 
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air to the same extent ; and it is far preferable to some other 
methods of excluding the air. Mr. Gibson uses cavings for 
the same purpose ; and both are better than sawdust^ which 
others have made use of. Sand is objectionable from the 
probability of its running through crevices and getting 
mingled with the food. 

The Covebino Boards. 

These are ordinarily boards of \\\n, or 2in. in thickness ; if 
thicker they do not adapt themselves so well to any inequality 
in the packing. They should cross the narrow way of the 
silo^ and be half an inch or an inch shorty so as to sink freely 
down without any obstruction. The small amount of vacant 
space is not objectionable with heavy weights — indeed^ it is 
an advantage rather than otherwise^ as it permits the air to 
escape as the fodder settles down. For the same reason^ it is 
not requisite that the boards should fit very closely together 
on the top. Some persons have had their boards tongued and 
accurately matched together, so as to form large sections 
several feet in width; but these are disadvantageous for 
several reasons. They are not so readily handled ; they do 
not accommodate themselves to any inequalities in the mass ; 
a larger portion of the surface has to be exposed in cutting 
out; -and, finally, although they may serve better to exclude 
air, they also are more effectual in keeping air in. 

Mr. M'Connel (page -323) used small pieces of board only 
about 40in. long and 11 in. wide, laid about half an inch apart 
to admit of the escape of air ; and he found these small boards, 
with iron weights on them, very handy. 

As M. Goffart says, when the silos are deep, the cost of the 
covering boards is not of much importance, but when they are 
shallow the cost per square foot should not be lost sight of. 
In Mr. Ford's estimate (page 221), the cost of 105 sq. ft. of 
2in. battens is put down as IZ. 15«., or 4d. per square foot, 
which seems rather high. Those of Mr. Willan (page 235) 
cost a little more than 3(2. per sq. ft. ; thinner boards would 
be cheaper, and some l^in. boards are spoken of as costing 
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2d. per square foot ; but, of course, price varies with the 
locality. 

Closing the Dooeway. 

In silos that are wholly or partially above ground, there i» 
usually a doorway. The closing of this is a matter that 
requires some degree of attention ; and the nearer the door i& 
to the bottom of the silo the more carefully should it be 
attended to. M. GoSart experienced some trouble in this 
way, and made various changes with a view to get over the 
difficulty. He found that thin boards warped under the action 
of the damp, and let the air penetrate. He replaced them by 
small beams or bars of wood about 4in. square, made to fit 
closely, and to slide in vertical grooves placed one on each 
side of the doorway. These bars did not warp and leave 
crevices between them as the boards were apt to do, but, by 
keeping their shape better, they shut out the air much more- 
effectually, and the damage decreased accordingly. With his 
last silos, however, he adopted a still more certain method 
of excluding the air, viz., temporarily bricking up the door- 
way. He says : '^ I now close the entrance of my silos by 
means of temporary brickwork plastered inside with hydraulic 
mortar; and this wall is pulled down again at the time of 
opening the silo. This brickwork closes the opening much 
more effectually than the boards, whatever care may be taken 
to adjust them one upon another. Each opening may be 
closed up by a bricklayer in the course of an hour or two.'' 

As previously stated, the doorway should be so placed as to 
cause the least possible exposure of the contents of the pit to 
the action of the air, and therefore it should be at the end or 
narrow way of the silo. The middle of the long wall would 
be the worst place, because, on cutting into the mass, it would 
be exposed on both sides. If made in the long wall, the best 
place would be at one comer. 
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This is a point on which M. Goffart insists as more essential 
than any other part of the process, and some of his American 
disciples far outdo their master, as they state that they put on 
four or five times as much weight as is recommended in the 
following extract, the italics of which are in the original : 

It is indispensahle to put on the cover or movable planks of the filled 
sUo about 100^. per square foot of heavy matters, such as stones, &c. 

Here I come to the most important point — which I have had the most 
trouble in determining, and which I have only lately settled. When a 
silo has just been filled, it is not merely necessary to exclude the outer air, 
it is requisite in the first place to expel the mass of air which is shut up in 
it. This is the part which the heavy weights put upon the silos have to 
perform, and by means of which I attain the desired end. 

A layer of clay, which hermetically seals up the pit, is exactly opposed 
to this object. It is necessary that the air inclosed in the silo should find 
means of escape between the planks above; it is necessary that great 
pressure should drive out the air as quickly as possible from the place 
where its presence would cause most serious mischief. 

This great pressure ought to continue for several months, because the 
trampling down at the time of ensilage, however thoroughly carried out, 
is not in itself sufficient. At the time when the green fodder is chopped 
up, it is still living, and endowed with such elasticity that it reacts strongly 
against the momentary pressure which you have put upon it. It is not 
the same, however, after a few weeks or a few months ; the fodder soon 
undergoes a softening which diminishes the elasticity, or, in other words, 
increases its compressibility to a considerable extent. 

It is when these physical and chemical modifications are accomplished 
that the heavy weights, which I have indicated as an indispensable condi-^ 
tion to success, produce their salutary effect. They follow the fodder a8> 
it collapses, and produce that state of very high density which is necessary 
to put it beyond the reach of deterioration. 

Some American farmers, however, state that the juice of 
the maize has been squeezed out by 1001b. pressure; but it is 
not improbable that this result may have been due to the 
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maize being in an exceptional condition. M. Goffart states 
that lie never found the juice of the maize squeezed out 
except in one instance j then it had been left until too ripe, 
and had been exposed to rain and frost, and the juice ran out 
from the mere weight of the fodder, before any other pressure 
was put upon it. Mr. Bateman mentions (page 26) that his 
maize parted with its juice at a very low pressure ; but here, 
too, it had* been affected by the weather. 

It seems pretty clear that, under certain circumstances, a 
breaking-down of the cellular tissue in plants occurs, and the 
juices thus escape much more readily than under normal con- 
ditions. Unless such be the case, it is difficult to account for 
the conflicting reports which occur as to the amount of weight 
used, and the effects produced. On the one hand we read 
accounts of comparatively light weights being put on, and 
the juices being squeezed out of the fodder ; in others several 
times as much weight is reported to have been used with bene- 
ficial effect. For example, Mr. Eraser says (page 290) that 
he applied a pressure of '^ something like 5001b. per square 
foot,^' and attributes the good results to this heavy pressure. 
Somewhat similar statements appear in the American official 
report. Some men state that they used 3001b., 4001b., or 
5001b. per square foot, but make no mention of juice being 
squeezed out; whereas another says: "We used 100 pounds 
per square foot (too much) ; floor of silo covered with expressed 
juices of forage.' ' 

The fact, should not be overlooked that the weight which is 
put on the top of the mass is but small in comparison with 
the pressure upon the fodder at the bottom of the pit — from 
which the juice would be most likely to be driven out, if 
■driven out at all ; and an increase of a yard in the depth 
of the silo would have greater effect on the pressure at the 
bottom than a difference of 1001b. per square foot in the 
weight upon the top. In many American silos the depth is 
20ft. or more, some being as much as 25ft. In such a case 
the pressure at the bottom, from the superincumbent mass, 
would be at the rate of about half a ton to the square 
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foot^ withoat the addition of any weight npon the surface. 
The surface pressure is chiefly requisite for the purpose of 
keeping the top layer in sound condition^ and thus preventing 
deterioration from being conducted from the surface down- 
wards ; and in shallow pits it is of much more importance than 
in deep silos^ where the great bulk of the silage is kept in 
good condition by its own specific gravity. 

In some of the instances where there has been much liquid 
found in the silo, it has probably been due in great measure 
to the wetness of the fodder when put into the pit. From 
Mr. Stobart's silo 50 or 60 gallons of liquid were drawn off ; 
and it appears from the report (page 298) that '^ the pit had 
been filled regardless of weather, and it rained during the 
whole of the three days the men were at work." But in some 
instances, with underground silos, the supposed expression of 
juices has been imaginary. In one case in America, where 
the bottom of the pit was thought to be swimming with the 
juice of the fodder, the liquid was found to be due to a leakage 
of water which ruined four or five tons of the silage. Dr. 
J. T. Smith, at the Chicago Congress, said, "There is more 
trouble in keeping water out of these underground pits than 
there is from the water getting away from the corn fodder.'' 
M. GofEart says (p. 108) that he had a lot of silage spoilt by 
a crevice letting in water. An instance of such leakage is 
related by the Rev. C. H. Ford at page 223 ; and we think it 
very likely that various complaints of juice in the pits have 
had their origin in unobserved crevices, for liquid seems to be 
more prevalent in underground silos than in those that are 
above ground. 

In some instances, where there has been much liquid in the 
pit, it has been found convenient to have a tap to draw away 
the liquor, as mentioned by Mr. Easdale (p. 207). In one of 
Mr. Oakeley's silos (p. 313) some liquid was also drawn off; 
but in other cases, where there have been taps, there has been 
found none to remove. Mr. Grant shows (p. 230) his arraDge- 
ment for collecting the ooze in the pit, so as not to incon- 
venience the men when cutting out the fodder. Where there 
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are taps^ our impression is that it is best not to draw oS the 
liquid till the cutting out takes place ; but this is a matter that 
can only be definitely settled by further experience. 

Cost op Weighting Apparatus. 

A considerable item of cost will be weights, if they are pur- 
chased. In the estimate of Mr. Ford's silo (page 221) it will 
be seen that concrete blocks for weighting form about one- 
fourth of the whole outlay, and the tackle to facilitate the 
moving of them costs nearly half as much as the blocks* 
In none of the American estimates do we find any mention of 
expenditure in this respect. Anything available is turned to 
account — blocks of stone, barrels of earth, sacks of grain, 
casks of cider, logs of firewood, kegs of water — in short, any 
heavy stuff that may be upon the farm. Barrels form a 
favourite vehicle for the weight, all sorts of substances being 
packed therein ; and as they can be readily rolled about, and 
whipped up by means of slings or fells, with a horse to pull a 
rope running over a block, the process of loading is quickly 
accomplished. On this subject M. Goffart says : 

When silos are of great depth, the cost of planks is not very important; 
but when the silos are shallow, the price per square foot should not be 
lost sight of, for it may become a rather heavy item. At aU events, it 
would be a matter of importance to get rid of it, and I am going to try 
some experiments for this purpose. I shaU dispense with planks in on& 
of my silos, and shaU merely place some well-burnt bricks upon the bed 
of straw, so as to form a compact layer of sufficient height to give the 
weight of about one hundredweight per square foot. My silos' have a 
surface of 500 square feet, and my bricks weigh about 51b. each, there- 
fore 10,000 bricks will be required for each silo. The bricks would cost 
some SI. or more, but would have the same value after as before the 
temporary use to which they are put. Bricks in any case will be better 
to handle than lumps of stone, the irregularities of which make the work 
painful and slow. Of course it will be requisite to have well-bumt 
bricks, so that there should be no fear of breaking. 

If I had silos in England or Belgium, where pig-iron can be obtained 
for about 40^. a ton, I would not hesitate to get blocks cast of such 
shape that they would lie sufficiently close together. To be convenient 
for lifting, they might be about Sin. thick, and cast with a handle, as in 
the large weights used with scales. In this way a very useful method of 
rapid shifting might be obtained. 
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I seed sot flB7 thai weiglit« onee lifted to the top of the silo ought not 
to he taken down : thej shoold be placed on the sorroonding walla. 

Thoae who hare stone-qnarriee near at hand woold probablj hare the 
opportonitj of bajing roogh-hewn stonee, with an eren surface, and lOin. 
or l&L tldek. Supposing thej hare a mean densit j of 1001b. to 1201b. 
per sqnaie fiMi, a sini^e lajer would gire sufficient pressure. Old paring 
atonea migfat, in certain eases, be used adrantageouslj, especiallj when 
thej are nearlj cubical in shape. 

I intend to emploj three different modes of corering mj silos — il). 
BobUe stones with old rick cloth put under them, so as to preTcnt the stonea 
getting mixed with the fodder. <2>. Bricks without boards. (3). Placing 
mptm boards the sacks of phosphate intended for mj manure heaps. But, 
as with ererjthing else, adrantage should be taken of local resources, 
iritaterer maj be most economical, but without losing si^t of other 
eonditiofis of good serrice, for nothing would be more dangerous than a 
mistaken economj with regard to means of compression. 

Mr. Stobart (as will be seen by Mr. Easdale's letter on 
page 207) bas adopted blocks of pig iron as weights; and 
others have followed his example. Mr. Easdale stated in the 
Field tbat these blocks are cast to a model made with a view 
of tbeir being convenient for lifting, and have clip-holes for 
grapples to lay hold of. They are 18in. long, oin. wide, and 
4|in« deep, and each block weighs as nearly as possible Icwt. 
A single layer of blocks placed closely side by side gives a 
pressure of l^wt. per sqaare foot. They were delivered at 
Cowton station at 45«. per ton ; bat since then, the price of 
iron having fallen, they have been obtainable at 39«. per ton, 
to which^ of coarse, carriage woald have to be added. 

The Dake of Hamilton (page 271) adopted bricks for 
weighting pnrposes, at a cost of 50«. per thousand, or 17«. per 
ton, a thoasand weighing aboat three tons. 

Mr. Grant (p. 228) and others nse blocks of concrete ; while 
others, Bgain, have sqaare boxes filled with clay or pebbles. 

Many persons are naturally anxions to avoid the trouble 
and labour consequent on the use of heavy weights ; but the 
difficulty has generally been to find anything that will answer 
as well, and with as small an amount of attention. Com- 
missioner Loring's American report says, pithily : " Screws 
are used by some instead of weights. The objection to them 
18 that they are not self-acting, like gravity.^' Consequently, 
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if they are not watched, and screwed down from time to time, 
the pressure may be lost as the fodder sinks, and the air will 
get in and produce mischief. 

Mechanical coutrivancea will answer, beyond doubt, if th^ 
are properly attended to ; for we liave seen several exceUei 
samples of silage pressed by their means. Nevertheless, t 
think it more than probable tiat the majority of farmers, a 
the men in their employ, will not attend to all the details w 
the same amount of care as the inventors of the various kinct| 
of apparatus ; and machinei-y of this kind has yet to ] 
through the ordeal of ordinary farm practice before it can 1 
said that it fully answers the purpose for which it is di 

It will be well for persons who are thinking of inrestii 
in one or other of the various methods for pressing siloi 
crops, to consider whether they are prepared to give tlie 
apparatus the amount of attention necessary to ensure success. 
If they are, they may find their investment profitable in the 
end, because it will save labour; but if they think of adopting 
the machinery with the idea that it will save them personal 
trouble, they possibly may 6nd themselves mistaken. The crops 
that are put into the silo do not behave exactly alike in all 
instances ; not only are there different kinds of crops, but the 
same crops vary in condition, owing to the state of the 
weather and other causes. Goffiirt has pointed out that, in 
the spring, when the temperature rises, fermentation at times 
sets in with great energy, and the mass of silago sinks con- 
siderably. We have known a similar thing to occur, where 
some grass, mther heavily weighted, had for a long while 
shown no indication of settling down further than it had done 
in the first week or two after being pitted ; but, on a rise in 
temperature, a further conniderable shrinkage ensued, and the 
weights naturally sank down as the mass subsided. If, bow- 
ever, a similar thing should happen in a silo with mechanical 
pressure, it is not improbable that such a shrinkage might occur 
without attracting attention, and the silage be left without any 
surface pressure. The advantage of dead weights in cases of 
this kind is unquestionable, as they are always in operation. 
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However, as before stated, mBchanical appliances can be 
made to answer well if they are properly looked after. One of 
the methods which has given very successtful results ia that 
invented by Mr, Johnson, of Croft, and described with illus- 
trations at page 210. That process is not patented. 

Another, which also answered well, is one patented by Mr, 
Potter, clerk of works to Lord Ashbiirton, and manufactured 




PoTTncB CoupBHssina Appab&tdb with Hisiudlic Jauk 
by Messrs. Reynolds and Co. of Edward-street, Blackfriara- 
road, London. It is shown in the above woodcut, and was 
applied to Lord Ashburton's silo a depicted at page 59. 
The following description of the appliances is given in the 
"Journal of the Bath and West of England Society." 

In the walls it the silo, near tlie angles of each compartment were built 
chsimel iron ntandardH, each 'having a powerfal claw at bottom going* 
through the wall. Every 6 iuches apart in the height, projecting 
" f&ngs" were riveted to the standards, each capable of resisting a force of 
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i not allowed to project beyond the face of tbe 

A hjdrsDlic j&cfc was proTided with a foot at the bottom that would 
pass under aaj of the fangs as required, and the enmlage materials being 
readj for pressing, the whole area of the silo was covered with 9iiL hj ^a. 
planks, leaving a space of about Jin. between them for air to be expelled, 
and being also about Jin. short that they might not pinch the walls. 
AeroM these planks were lud two others, llin. wide and 7in. thick, tb^ 
ends sbntting against the channel-iron standards. The jack being placed 
on one of the ends of these transverse timbers, with the foot placed nnder 
one of the fangs (the latter being the point of resistance) the pressore 
was applied with the jack handle, and the contents of the silo were 
rapidly depressed. When no more depression seemed obtainable, a 




wedge was pnt into the place occnpied bj the foot of the jack, and the 
jack then withdrawn and shifted to the opposite standard, and so on, till 
the four had been acted npon. 

The operation was repeated each succeeding morning for about a week 
after the last batch of ensilage materials had been deposited, when fnrther 
compression appeared to have no effect ; but at lat«r dates the presanre 
has been occasionally applied and the ensilage put still closer t«getlier. 
The jack was tested to 4 tonsi the total compressiTe force was therefore 
not less than 16 and probably nearer 20 tons, or 3001b. per superficial foot. 
To apply the foil force at the fonr points of the silo, or compartment, 
occupied one man ten zninntes, and to release the pressure and remove the 
cover planks required two men a somewhat less time. 

The cliaaael irons caa either he applied to the surface of 
the walls of existing ailos, as shown at c c on the previous 
page, or let into the wall as represented in the woodcuts 
above. The cost of the apparatus is stated at page 96. 

Messrs. Eeynolds and Co. are also the manufacturers of 
another method of applying pressure in silos. The following 
woodcut, and the accompanying particulars from a circular 
iwned by the firm, will give a good idea of the nature of 
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Bappliaaces, which consist of chainB, rollers, and screw 

■atna for tightening the chains. 

A chain is attached to the lower part of the wall of the silo, in any 
Bailable manner either by tatmg it throngh the wdll with a plate and 
bolt on the oataide by weighting it in the gromid with concrete, or 
atlarhing it to a beam and on the opposite side of the silo a similir 
cham 18 attached While the ado is being filled, the ends of these chains 




Betnoldb'h Cohprgssino Aj-fabatus wnu Chains and Scbew 

are thrown over the wall or hung on spikes on the sides After the 
material is put iu the pit covering boards are placed over it, and a Btout 
tranversB beam is laid on the top, stretching from side to side of the silo. 
Id the ends of this beam brackets are flied to carry movable rollers, OTer 
which the ends of the chaiuD from, either side are led. The cliaiu- 
tightener is hooked into the links, and on turning the handle of the screw 
the ends of the chain are drawn closer together, causing the beam nud 
covering of the silo to sink, and so to press tlie material. Fina are then 
a a link of each chain to hold the beam down, when the screw- 
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tightener can be made to take a fresh hold on the chain for further 
pressure, or be removed altogether. Any number of beams may be used, 
according to the length qf the pit and the pressure required per square 
foot of surface ; but the chain tightener and pair of rollers are removed 
from beam to beam, so that only one set of these is sufficient for any 
number of silos. 

The chain-stretcher and pulleys together cost 5Z., and the 
expense of the remainder of the appliances would depend 
upon the number of the beams required and the length of the 
chains. For a silo 60ft. long by 12ft. wide and 12ft. deep, 
Messrs. Reynolds state that, to produce a pressure of 2001b. 
per square foot, eight beams would be required, and the cost 
of the 320ft. of chain and other appliances to work them 
would come to 24Z., thus bringing up the total for 720 square 
feet of surface to 29Z. If the silo were half the length, the 
cost of chains, &c., would be reduced accordingly ; but the 
hi. for the screw apparatus would remain as before. This 
does not include the cost of the covering boards, which would 
be the same as in any other silo of the same dimensions ; but 
the beams would be an extra outlay. 

Mr. Stocks' mode of applying pressure is described at 
page 77. The press and springs can be applied to a silo 20ft. 
by 10ft. for 18Z. 

Messrs. Pearson and Co. give the cost of their arrangement 
of continuous pressure, shown at page 73, as 18Z. for a 
travelling crane for 60ft. by 12ft., and 12^. per ton for 
concrete blocks; or at the rate of 2Z. lOs, per 100 sq. ft. of 
surface, with a pressure of Icwt. to the sq. ft. Their arrange- 
ment for mechanical pressure, shown at page 85, costs for 
four sets of winders, &c., for a stack 18ft. by 10ft., 8Z., or at 
the rate of 4Z. 10«. per 100 sq. ft. 

A method of using ordinary screws and nuts, as adopted by 
Mr. J. Mead, is represented at page 243. 

The suggestions that have been made for applying pressure 
to silos are so numerous as to defy description. They would 
almost fill a volume in themselves. Many are evidently 
impracticable, and of others it is not desirable to say anything 
until they have been submitted to the test of practice. 
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On the door being opened, as little as possible of the silage 
should be uncovered, only a sufficient number of boards being 
removed to give room for the operation of cutting to be per- 
formed. It is usually cut in vertical sections, as is done in a 
haystack, as much being taken out each day as is required 
for the day's consumption. The weights should not be 
removed from the uncut portion until absolutely required 
for the work to be done, as pressure is even more necessary 
after the opening than before. When weight was deficient 
M. GofEart found the ensilage deteriorate very rapidly after 
opening ; and one of the American farmers, in reporting to 
the Board of Agriculture, says : ^' In opening our silos we 
took all the stones oS ; this was a mistake, as we lost about a 
ton apparently from the want of sufficient pressure to exclude 
the air.'' Another American farmer adopted a much wiser 
course when, instead of removing the weights altogether, he 
shifted the weights from the boards to be lifted and piled 
them on the others not yet wanting removal, thus increasing 
the pressure during the opening ; and he says that the ensilage 
taken out last was better than that taken out first. 

Where the weights are removed and the silage taken from 
the surface alone (as is done in some silos that have no door 
in the wall), the danger is much less than when all pressure 
is taken off and the mass cut vertically from an open door. 
Sluch a course has been adopted by some American farmers, 
and by a few in this country. But it should only be done 
where the silo is small and deep, with a quick consumption, 
so that the entire surface can be quickly cleared off. In a 
broad and shallow silo, with slow consumption, it would be 
very impolitic to attempt this method. 

L 2 
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In hot weather there is greater liability to deterioration 
than in the winter months^ and the heat affects silos above 
g^nnd more than those which are below. For this reason 
M. QoBsari, although he acknowledges the advantages of 
above-gronnd silos^ recommends that silos be bnilt half 
nndergroond^ and he adopts the practice of catting from the 
top down to the ground level in cold weather^ and leaving 
untouched for the hotter season the lower portion^ as shown 
in the illustration on page 53. 

One of the American Armors recommends^ for the purpose 
of facilitating the cutting out the upper half of the contents 
of the pit^ that a layer of boards be placed in the middle of 
the fodder while it is being packed. There can be little 
objection to this course ; but much the same advantage would 
apparently be obtained by taking the boards removed from 
the top and placing them underfoot^ when the cutting ha6 
descended to the required distance. The settlement would 
probably be more regular^ and the expense of a double set of 
boards would be avoided. 

Another American farmer makes the following suggestion 
with respect to the emptying of the silo : '' Let me suggest a 
convenience for those whose pits are partially below the 
surface of the ground at the lower door. My own silo is 5ft. 
below the sur&ice at this entrance^ and I have therefore made 
a set of trestles^ with legs 5ft. in height ; after the first section 
of ensilage has been cut back from the door^ two trestles 
are put in, and the planks previously removed from the top of 
that section are placed upon the trestles, thus forming a false 
floor, on which a cart or the mixing trough can be run in from 
the level of the ground. After the removal of another section 
of ensilage, a second pair of trestles is placed in position^ and 
the floor continued, and thus on to the back of the silo ; so 
that a cart can be backed in to the very rear as conveniently 
as though the bottom of the silo was on a level with the 
ground.^' 
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The effect which ensilage will produce on the fodders put into 
the pit will mainly depend upon the manner in which the 
process is carried out. Undoubtedly there may be a very 
great deal of waste if the work is badly done ; and it is not 
surprising that persons who have seen the bad results^ and not 
the good, should utter words of warning or condemnation. 

Fermentation can be no more carried on without consuming 
some of the material fermented, than a fire can be made to 
bum without consumption of the fuel by which it is fed. In 
both cases combustion is going on, and the more abundant 
the supply of oxygen the more rapidly the burning proceeds. 
If you stop the draught, a fire will languish and die out ; and 
a similar result is produced in the silo if you lessen the supply 
of air by the imposition of heavy weights. 

Many persons seem to think that the course most requisite 
for the conservation of the fodder is to make the top of the silo 
air-tight. But exclusion of air from without is of less imme- 
diate importance than expulsion of the air which is within ; 
and if the top of the silo be hermetically sealed as soon as the 
fodder is pitted, more harm than good will be done, as air 
will be shut in that ought to be allowed to escape. When the 
crop is first put into the pit, more than half the space occupied 
is filled by air ; and if the fodder is to be maintained in good 
condition, this should be driven out as well as kept out ; for, 
unless such is done, a process of slow combustion will go on, 
which will attack first the most nutritious ingredients of the 
plant, and, unless checked, will end by destroying the mass so 
far as its feeding value is concerned. Hea^y weights effect 
the doable purpose of driving out air and keeping it out; 
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whereas hermetically sealing the top of the pit, even if it can 
be done, only effects one purpose, and that the least important. 
In his early experiments M. Goffart closed the top of his silos 
with clay, and he thus relates the consequences : 

HATing successively fOled my silos, and had the layers trodden down by 
persons dancing on them with very great energy, I placed on the surface 
a layer of straw chaff about four inches in thickness, and on that a layer 
of adhesive clay carefully beaten down, so as to prevent any communica- 
tion between the ensilage and the outer air. During the next few days, I 
closed, every morning, any cracks that were to be found in the covering. 

When, at the end of a few weeks, I proceeded to open a silo thus treated, 
I invariably found a space of an inch or two between the silage and the 
clay covering. No matter how forcibly the maize had been rammed down, 
there had been a further settlement, and the upper portion had undergone 
deterioration which would rapidly be communicated to the layers beneath. 
To prevent such a result, I had no other course but to get my silage 
consumed as quickly as possible. 

Subsequently I abandoned the clay as a covering for my silos. Imme- 
diately after treading down my mixture of maize and chopped straw, I 
placed over all a cover made of oak, exactly shaped to fit the silo, and 
descending with the fodder as this settled down. This simple change 
produced a decided improvement, though still insufficient — the mischief 
was only deferred for a while ; but I was upon the right road. 

Nowadays I still make use of the same silos, and I obtain complete 
preservation for an indefinite period of time. The chief point of difference 
is this : I place upon the cover of my silo, as soon as it is filled, about a 
hundredweight of stones, &c., for each square foot of surface. 

That fermentation can be checked by heavy weights on the 
fodder is proved by experiment. It is a common thing for 
silage to have an alcoholic or an acid smell when first taken 
out of the pit. If the alcoholic flavour is very marked, there 
has been more fermentation, and consequently waste, than is 
desirable ; if .there is strong acidity, matters are worse stilU 
That such results may be prevented by due care is shown 
by M. Goffart^ s experience : 

In April, 1877, 1 opened my last elliptical silo, which contained nearly 
100 tons of maize pitted in October, 1876 — i.e., more than seven months 
before. The whole presented itself as a most compact mass of a brownish 
green tint; the temperature did not exceed 10° C. (50° Fahr.), and there 
was no appreciable odour ; on being put to the mouth, the maize at that 
instant was quite tasteless, and the absence of smell and taste produced 
at first an almost unpleasant sensation. 
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I took oat from the mass a few hundredweights for the next day's 
rations of my beasts ; and scarcely was the maize exposed to contact with 
the air when it underwent a veritable metamorphosis ; the brownish colour 
became sensibly greener, and a commencement of alcoholic fermentation 
was soon produced, without going beyond the limits which that fermen- 
tation ought never to exceed. 

This silo was not completely exhausted till the 10th of August, and the 
maize renuuned in good condition to the last day. 

It must not be inferred, however, that M. GofFart objects to 
fermentation under all circumstances. His object is to prevent 
it in the silo, but to permit it in the silage when taken out 
of the pit for the beasts. Within certain limits he considers 
the fermentation of the fodder to be beneficial ; beyond those 
limits it is wasteful, and may become positively injurious. 
How he regulates the fermentation is to open the mass of 
silage taken from the pit, mix it with the chaff or other food 
to be given with it, and let it lie until it has heated sufficiently. 
In warm weather twelve hours may suffice, and in cold weather 
twice as long may be necessary. In one exceptional instance, 
where the fodder had been frost-bitten before being put into 
the silo, fermentation did not set in for two or three days. 
With respect to the effect of leaving it to the second day under 
ordinary circumstances M. Goffart makes these remarks : 

I have said elsewhere that the fodder taken out of the mass ought, 
before being given to the animals, to be exposed to the action of the air 
for fifteen or twenty hours, in order to set up alcoholic fermentation. 
After that time (which may, however, be lengthened or shortened some- 
what, according as the external temperature is high or low) the fermenta- 
tion becomes excessive, and therefore harmful ; the spontaneous heating 
produced in the stuff when it ceases to be compact ought never, if possible, 
be aUowed to exceed 35° to 40° C. (95° to 104° Fahr.). 

Two years ago I had no silos on my farm at Gouillon, and on alternate 
days I had the silage taken from my silos at Burtin to feed the cattle on 
the other farm. On the second day the heat of the silage thus carried 
greatly exceeded the limits that I have just laid down, and the alcoholic 
vapours came off so abundantly as to show the serious loss which was 
going on. Acetic acid, too, was not long in also showing itself. 

In the North of France the beetroot pulp given to cattle in winter is 
sometimes very acid; and it is to this circumstance that I attribute 
the poor quality of milk and butter obtained from animals fed upon 
this food. 
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Losses by Fermentation in the Pit. 

In the autumn of 1882 two celebrated scientific authorities 
on agriculture expressed opinions that were pretty strongly 
adverse to the ensilage process ; and for so doing they were 
rather sharply attacked by enthusiasts in its favour. Those 
scientific opinions may have been originally founded, in some 
measure^ on defective samples of silage, but it would be wrong 
to assume that there was no ground for the notes of warning 
that were uttered. Instances of serious loss, such as were set 
forth by Sir J. B. Lawes and Dr. Voelcker, undoubtedly have 
occurred, though their occurrence may not be» a necessary 
consequence of the process. The endeavour should be to 
avoid such loss by following the best line of procedure, and 
not court disaster by setting to work in full faith that pre- 
cautions are needless, and that everything must come right. 
Here is a portion of a letter by Sir J. B. Lawes, which 
appeared in the Times of Oct. 26, 1882 : 

About a year and a half ago I received a bulky volume on the subject 
of ensilage from the United States. The writer, who was most enthusiastic 
with regard to the system — which he said would create a revolution in the 
agriculture of the country — ^f umished some important statistics respecting 
the loss which took place in the silo. Indian com was the substance 
used, which, according to the author, when put into the silo contained 
5 per cent, of ash, as calculated on the dry state ; while the ensilage when 
taken out contained 9 per cent, of ash, calculated also on the dry state. If 
this destruction of the vegetable matter, which amounts to about 40 per 
cent., extended equally over the whole crop, it would be serious enough ; 
but unfortunately it is the substances which possess the highest feeding 
value that are the most easily destroyed. The heat generated, and the 
smeU of alcohol and acetic acid, to which the author also alludes, can have 
had no other source than the sugar which is found so abundantly in Indian 
com at the time of blooming. 

Last year I wrote some articles on the subject of ensilage, which were 
pubhshed in the United States, and I then pointed out how serious was 
the loss of the nutritious portion of the plant which appeared to take 
place in the silo. I concluded by remarking that although, under the 
conditions of agriculture that prevailed in the States, ensilage might be 
profitably used, still I hardly thought that British farmers, who had 
to produce the food for their stock at a great cost, could afford to 
adopt a system which apparently destroyed so large a proportion of the 
nutritious matter. 
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It is beyond qaestion that there ih a loss of some of the 
most natritioas parts of the plant when alcohol and acetic acid 
are formed by fermentation ; and it is beyond question^ also^ 
that in some specimens of silage these prodacts have been 
found in great abundance. But it does not follow^ because 
such facts are stated^ that the Iohs of which these are indi- 
cations are directly visible^ or that the writer means it to be 
understood that that portion of the provender which remains 
in the pit cannot be eaten. The food may be readily consumed 
by the cattle^ and may be nutritious also ; but it will not 
contain all the nutriment that might have been there had the 
process been more skilfully carried out; and so far as this 
loss is allowed to go on, so far will it impair the economy of 
the process. Such a loss, however, as Sir John Lawes quotes 
(40 per cent.) is so enormous that the idea of some error 
naturally suggests itself ; and, in an estimate founded solely 
on the increased quantity of ash, there is a poHsibility of error, 
seeing that the accidental admixture of a small quantity of 
earth with the sample of fodder taken from the pit would 
materially alter the proportion in the analysis ; or an addition 
of salt to the fodder put in the pit would considerably change 
the basis of comparison. 

Nevertheless there are instances on record in which care- 
fully-conducted investigations have shown the loss sustained 
to be even greater than that mentioned by Sir John Lawes. 
At page 186, in the chapter on the Chemistry of Ensilage by 
Mr. Woodland Toms, will be found a table giving the results 
of ten experiments in which the amount of loss averaged 
34 per cent, on the solid matter of the fodder put into the pit, 
and in one case, where a bad system of procedure was carried 
out, as much as 54 per cent, was lost. ^I'his, however, 
occurred with beetroot refuse from sugar works, in which the 
fermentation is likely to be much more destructive than with 
our ordinary fodder crops. 

In the case alluded to by Sir John Lawes, the crop was 
maize, in which, owing to the quantity of sugar in the plant, 
there may also occur a considerable amount of loss from 
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excessive fermentation when the process is badly carried out. 
Some instances of such having been found to be the case are 
particularised in a table by Professor Moser quoted on page 
180. Here several weighed bundles of maize (samples of 
which were analysed) were inserted at different depths in a 
mass of similar maize buried in a trench dug in the ground. 
On the trench being opened, the bundles were again weighed 
and analysed, so as to ascertain the exact amount of loss in 
each of the different constituents of the fodder. The total 
reduction of weight in that bundle which had been placed 
lowest in the trench was 40 per cent., and in that which was 
uppermost the weight was reduced 65 per cent. ; but the 
greater portion of this loss was water, which doubtless had 
been absorbed into the soil. Of solid substance the loss was 
not so great as in that stated by Sir John Lawes, being 
28 per cent, in the upper layer and 35 per cent, in the lower ; 
hence that which was reduced most in total weight lost least 
in solid substance. To show how this loss was distributed, we 
will re-arrange the figures of the table, turning them into 
tons and hundredweights, on the supposition that each mass 
consisted of 60 tons instead of 6000 grammes. 



Albnmenoids 

Fatty matters 

Soluble carbohydrates 

Fibre 

Ash and sand 

Solid matter, dry. . . 
Water 



Full weight 
Loss 



Total 



Fresh 


Maize. 


Weight. 


T. 


ewt. 





11 





9 


6 


10 


4 








18 


12 


8 


47 


12 


60 







60 






Siloed Maize taken out 
(17 inches deep). 



Weight. 



Loss. 



T. cwt 
8 or 
8 
3 10 
3 17 
16 



T. cwt 

3 



>> 



>> 



>» 



>> 




3 






1 


3 

2 



8 19 
12 3 



>> 



>> 



3 9 
35 9 



21 2 

38 18 

60 



Siloed Maize taken out 
(34 inches deep). 



Weight. 



Loss. 



T. cwt. 

7 or 
8 

2 15 

3 16 
16 



)> 



If 



»> 



ft 



T. cwt. 

4 

1 

3 15 

4 

2 



8 2 
28 9 



„ 4 6 
„ 19 3 



36 11 
23 9 



60 



Here it will be seen that, out of 60 tons original weight, 
the reduction amounts to nearly 39 tons in the one case and 
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to about 234 tons in the other ; l)iit the 10 tons difTerenco of 
loss is almost exclusively water^ and the amount of nutritive 
material in the 21 tons of the first sample is much about the 
same as in the 36^ tons of the second. Conseciuently the one 
lot would be worth much more per ton than the other; and, 
as will be seen on reference to page 155, where the prrcoutage 
of the constituents is given, and the respective values are 
estimated^ the one sample is ])ut down as wortli lia, per ton 
(which is just about the value of the original fresh maize), 
and the other as worth 2'is. If, then, an analysis of the latter 
were compared with tliat of the fresh maize, without the 
reduction of weight being thought of, it might easily be 
supposed that the maize had been greatly increased in value 
by the process of ensilage. But if allowance be made for 
the loss of weight, a very different result is shown. The 
original value of the fresh maize being about 14«. a ton, 
the 60 tons would be worth 421. Comparing this sum with 
the weight and value per ton of the two lots of silage, we 
have the following results : 

Valuo. LosR. 

£. «. £. s. 

60 tons of groen maizes at 148. per ton ... 42 

21 tons 2cwt. of silage at 24«. per ton ... 25 6 16 14 

36 tons llcwt. of silage at 148. x>er ton ... 25 11 16 9 

So that the two lots, although differing so greatly in weight, 
are worth just about the same sum total, while both fall very 
&r short of the original value of the green maize. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this is a necessary 
consequence of the ensilage process. It is a result due to 
the process being badly carried out; and is what may be 
encountered, to a greater or less extent, by those farmers who 
think that the cheapest and easiest mode of setting to work 
is the best. If they put a quantity of green fodder into a 
pit, and get fairly eatable provender out of it, they are apt to 
think that every end is served. Persons not accustomed to 
consider the effects of fermentation often fail to appreciate 
the losses that may arise therefrom. What is not apparent 
to the eye is too often passed over as though it were non- 
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existent ; bat eveiyone who is in the habit of bnming gas in 
his house would be aware that a quantity of gas, for which he 
had to pay, might easily escape without his being any the 
wiser, so feir as his sight is concerned ; and so it is with the 
most nutritious portions of the hay. It may be said, however, 
that if you cannot see the escape of gas, you can readily smell 
it, and stop the leak. True ; and in like manner you can 
smell the alcohol and acetic acid, and thus can trace the 
source of mischief : but in neither case can vou restore the 
loss. All that you can do is to endeavour to prevent loss for 
the future. 

At page 349 is given an account of Mr. G. Fry's experi- 
ments and the method recommended by him for the produc- 
tion of ''brown ensilage," by inducing an exceedingly high 
temperature. The siloed forage which has undergone fermen- 
tation of this character is certainly pleasanter to smell and to 
handle than that which is very moist and has not been heated, 
and no doubt, as a marketable commodity, it would also be 
likely to prove more attractive to a purchaser who judges by 
appearance and odour. Whether it is so nutritious for the 
stock is another question. This, however, is a matter which 
can only be satisfactorily solved by careful experiment ; but 
jprimd facie we may assume that the high temperatures spoken 
of could not be produced without the consumption of a con- 
vsiderable amount of fuel, and that fuel consists of nutritious 
matters in the herbage. Unfortunately there are no analyses 
of Mr. Fry's green fodders to show what portion of the con- 
stituents have been consumed ; and we can do no more than 
put the analyses of the silage into comparison with those of 
other samples made from similar crops. On doing this, we 
find that Mr. Fry's silage takes a low position, both as regards 
the clover and the meadow grass ; but the figures in the table 
on page 155 scarcely afford a satisfactory means of comparison 
because of the difference in moisture, which is apt to mislead 
one as to the relative proportion of nutritive constituents. 
We therefore subject them all to a common standard, and 
recalculate them on the supposition that each sample contained 
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75 per cent, of water. It will suffice, however, to give merely 
the nutrients, without the water, ash, &c. We insert the 
month when the crops were cut, as first- cuts are usually more 
nutritious than aftermaths. Where, in Dr. Voelcker's analyses, 
the constituents are not particularised, we put the figures 
midway between two columns, as in the table on page 155. 
In those relating to Mr. Fry's samples, we have added the 
amount of digestible fibre from the particulars by Messrs. 
Cross and Bevan, given at page 354 ; and Mr. Gibson's, where 
we have inserted a (?), would, in like manner, probably have 
to be raised to 10 or 11, if the proportion of digestible fibre 
were ascertained. The relative value of the different samples 
is stated at page 155, but it may here be mentioned that the 
albumenoids are worth about five times as much per lb. as the 
carbo-hydrates . 

Olovir. Albumenoids. Carbo-hydrates. Fat. 

Vioomte de ChezelleB' ( July) ... 4-59 9-33 1-04 

Mr. Gibson's (July) 4*63 4-22(?) 

Mr. Fry's (June) 2-61 12-66 

Mr. Soott's (September) 266 12*54 

Mr. Earle's (September) 2-93 8-42 1-66 

Mr. Eckersley's (September) ... 311 13*36 0*78 

MBiJ)OW Gbabs. 

Mr. Gnat's (May) 349 1094 0*68 

Lord Walsingham's (July) 275 11*74 0*69 

Lord Egerton's (July) 2*44 9*74 1*44 

Mr. Fry's (June) 2*50 11*86 

Mr. Duncan's (Autumn) 2*57 11*94 1*28 

Mr. Smith's (October) 3*30 9*45 0*99 

Of the clover samples, that of the Vicomte de Chezelles was 
mainly clover with a small admixture of common grasses and 
barley; Mr. Gibson's was clover and sainfoin; and all the 
others were clover and ryegrass. Mr. Fry's (cut in June) and 
Mr. Scott's (cut in September) are nearly on an equality ; but 
it will be seen, on reference to pp. 235-6, that Mr. Scott's 
silage from the second-cut was very inferior to his hay from 
the first cut. Of the grass silage, the figures after Lord 
Walsingham's name are the average of his three samples; 
and the same is the case with Lord Egerton's. Mr. Fry's 
sample, from grass cut in June, is also inferior to the after- 
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maths of Messrs. Duncan and Smith. Whether these results 
are due to poorness in quality of the fresh herbage, or to loss 
in Mr. Fry's process of ensilage, is a matter of uncertainty ; 
but at present it does not promise well for the process. And 
it would be very desirable not only to have analyses made of 
fresh herbage and silage, but to weigh quantities of green 
fodder put into the pit, in order to compare with the weight 
taken out. 

Mr. Fry says that ^'M. GofEart insists on the advantage 
of filHng small quantities of chaffed maize at a time, but 
whether he really succeeded in obtaining the desired tempera- 
ture has not been recorded. It is clear that he knew that a 
brisk fermentation was an advantage, but he did not know 
why.'' Mr. Fry, however, appears to have misunderstood 
M. GofEart, who says again and again that there ought to be 
no fermentation in the pit, and that '^ the best way to avoid 
bad fermentations is to let none of any kind be produced." 
Whether this is altogether possible is open to doubt ; but he 
makes it perfectly clear that he intends the temperature to 
be low, and that the heating of the silage should only occur 
after it is taken out to be given to the beasts, and even then 
the exposure should not be continued long enough for the 
temperature to get very high ^see page 143) . 

As far as present evidence goes, we should be inclined to 
adopt Mr. Fry's method if we wished to sell the silage instead 
of using it ; but if we wanted to store food for feeding our 
own cattle, we should prefer to follow the recommendations of 
M. Goffart. 



CHAPTER X.-FEEDING QUALITIES OF SILAGE. 



The amount of moisture in the silage has an effect which 
many people seem not to take into consideration, viz., that of 
diluting the nutritive material. One frequently sees general 
statements with respect to the feeding value of silage and the 
quantity requisite to be given to various animals — no regard 
whatever apparently being paid to the proportion of water 
it contains. If anyone were to assert in direct terms that 
101b. of hay given with four gallons of water would nourish a 
cow as well as 201b. of similar hay with three gallons of water, 
he would be laughed at, or considered a lunatic — especially if 
he allowed the animal to drink more water at will. Yet many 
people apparently see no absurdity in statements of a like 
character being made indirectly when the dry food and water 
are combined. They seem to look upon a ton of siloed grass 
or other green stuff as though it represented a definite 
quantity of food, and estimate its value at so much per ton, 
or say that so many pounds per day ought to be given to a 
milch cow or a fatting bullock, in utter disregard of the fact 
that one sample may. contain two or three times as much 
nutrient matter as another, but less water. 

In maize and some other crops the average percentage of 
water is considerably higher than in grass. Obviously, then, 
there must be a great disparity in the value of samples of 
silage, even if the only difference between them consisted in 
the proportion of moisture they contain. 

Supposing, for instance, that a sample of maize silage 
contained 86 per cent, of water, the dry material (in which 
is included all nutrient matter) could be no more than the 
remaining 14 per cent. ; and supposing that a sample of grass 
silage contained 72 per cent, of water, the residue or dry 
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material would then be 28 per cent., or just double that in the 
maize. Consequently, if the feeding material were equally 
good in both crops, a ton of the grass silage would be worth 
double as much as a ton of the maize silage, because in the 
former there would be twice as much nutrient matter as in 
an equal weight of the latter. In 1001b. of the grass silage 
there would be 281b. of dry matter with 721b. of water (about 
7i gallons), whereas, to obtain 281b. of dry matter in the maize 
silage you must take it in connection with 1721b. of water 
(about 17^ gallons). You might give your cattle 2001b. of the 
latter instead of 1001b. of the former fodder, but they would 
receive no additional nutriment, for the additional 1001b. woul 
merely be 10 gallons extra of water. 

If the grass silage, instead of haying the average amount 
of moisture, contained only about 51 per cent, of water, as in 
the instance mentioned by Sir John Lawes (page 160 g), the 
contrast would be still more marked ; for 1001b. of silage with 
51 per cent, of water would have just as much dry material 
as 3501b. of silage with 86 per cent., the difference being that 
in the former the nutrient matter is diluted by 5 gallons o£ 
water and in the latter by 30 gallons. 

Value op Green Foddees and Silage. 

The difference in the proportion of water is not the only 
cause of variation in the value of silage ; for the crops them- 
selves differ in their chemical constituents. It has there- 
fore been thought desirable to give some idea of the relative 
value of analysed samples of silage, and to place them in 
comparison with dried and green fodders whose value has 
been previously estimated by competent authorities. 

In Germany an immense amount of work has been done by 
the professors of agricultural chemistry at the various Govern- 
ment experimental stations in ascertaining the digestibility 
and estimating the feeding value of different crops. Not only 
have the crops been analysed at different stages of growth, 
but animals have been fed on the herbage in a green state, or 
after it has been made into hay, or preserved in some other 
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fashion ; and the excreta of the animals have been analysed, 
in order to ascertain what proportion of the food has been 
digested by the animals and what has been voided without 
being ntiUsed. From calculations published by Professor von 
Wolff the ensuing table is for the most part compiled. It 
gives the chemical constituents and amount of digestible 
nutrients contained in various kinds of hay, green fodder 
crops, &c., together with the money value. But inasmuch as 
German values per 1001b. would be of little service to the 
English reader, seeing that prices and weights are not alike in 
the two countries, it has been thought best to turn those 
values into shflUngs per English ton, at the same time raising 
the prices to our level. At the time of doing this the current 
rates in the London hay market are returned as follows : 
*'Best meadow hay, 80«. to 90«.j inferior, 50«. to 70«. Best 
first cut clover, 100«. to 108«. ; inferior 70«. to 80«. ; second 
cut clover, 75«. to 90«.'' Accordingly, the German value for 
very good meadow hay has been raised to correspond with 80«. 
per English ton ; and this having been taken as the basis for 
comparison, all other fodders are raised in similar proportion, 
so that prime meadow and clover hays, &c., also assimilate 
themselves pretty fairly with our current prices. 

To the estimated values of several kinds of German silage, 
as included in Prof, von WolfPs tables, we have added some 
that are American, taken from Prof. Stewart^s book on 
'^ Feeding Animals,^' the blanks in the early columns occurring 
in the original. The remainder (in which blanks occur in the 
later columns) are founded on analyses contained in this work, 
in the R.A.S. Journal, Mr. Woods^ pamphlet, M. Goffart's 
book, &c. In the absence of any special experiments to 
ascertain the digestibility of the silage, we have not attempted 
to fill up the blanks in these columns, but have endeavoured, 
as nearly as we are able, to estimate the approximate value of 
the various samples. We have also given in the first table, 
for the sake of comparison, the corresponding values of the 
green fodder before ensilage, wherever analyses of both were 
forthcoming. 
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Tbe three columns wliicli give the constituents containing 
the nntritive materialB in the provender are printed in more 
conspicuous type. These nutrients are not of equal money 
valne ; the albumenoids and fat being worth about 2^. for 
each pound digested, whereas the carbo-hydrates, including 
digestible fibre, are worth about one-fifth of that amount, or 
^. per lb. 

Wliere the figures stand across two columns, the "fatty 
matters " are not separated from the other carbohydrates in 
Dp. Voeloker'a analyses. In twn of the lines with reference 

L* 2 
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to mangolds^ we .have included Dr. Cameron's analyses of 
average-sized and extremely large roots, in order to show that 
the feeding value varies with roots as well as with silage, and 
that there is comparatively little nutriment in huge watery 
specimens, although heavy manuring may produce a greater 
number of tons per acre. 

Results of FEBDma Expebimsnts. 

A cattle-feeding experiment carried out by Mr. Stobart at 
Pepper Arden is described by his agent, Mr. Easdale, at 
page 208, where a table is given showing the weights of the 
animals before and after the experiment. Twelve beasts 
received 111b. each daily of meal and cake, but six of them 
were allowed 24ilb. of hay and 951b. of turnips, while the 
remainder had 751b. of silage. At the end of three weeks 
the latter had increased in weight 4|cwt. and the former 
4cwt. Iqr. 71b., being a difference of 491b. in favour of the 
animals fed upon silage ; L e., rather more than 81b. each for 
the whole period, or about 6oz. each per day. Some conclusions 
which Mr. Easdale arrived at were taken exception to by 
Mr. T. Parry, in the Farmer^ 8 Gazette, as follows : 

Mr. Easdale contends that this experiment proves the superiority of 
ensilage over the quantities of hay and turnips specified above, leading 
" a considerable something to spare besides." Yery well, let us examine 
the facts. 

In Lot A, 13321b. of live weight increased, on an average in 21 days, 
88*61b., while in Lot B 10821b. of live weight, on an average in 21 days, 
made an increase of 80'51b. in live weight. If we reduce these different 
increments into a ''common denomination," we shall find the relative 
increase in each case. In Lot A every 1001b. live weight increased 6'6lb. 
in 21 days, while every 1001b. live weight in Lot B increased 7*51b. in the 
same period — showing a difference of 12 per cent, in favour of hay and 
turnips. Mr. Easdale's contention, therefore, hopelessly falls to the 
ground. 

I would also point out that the omission of various details, such as the 
proportions and kinds of cake and meal given to the beast, the kinds of 
hay, the ages of the stock, and their recent history — these, combined with 
the rather serious difference in the total weights of each lot, are calculated 
to vitiate the accuracy of the experiment, and in this particular case as a 
test of the nutritive value of ensilage. 
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We agree with Mr. Pany that the omission of various 
details^ and the differences in the weights of the animals^ have 
a tendency to vitiate the accuracy of the experiment. But the 
result is not quite so bad as appears from his letter ; f or^ by 
some accident^ he has put the average weight of Lot A as 
1001b. more than it should be^ and that of Lot B as 191b. too 
little; seeing that 66cwt., or 7a921b., give 12321b. as the 
average of the six animals in the former lot^ and 59cwt., or 
66081b. give the average of the latter as 11011b. If these 
errors be rectified^ Lot B, when the increase is calculated on 
every 1001b. of live weight, still have an advantage, but, 
instead of its being 12 per cent, in favour of hay and turnips, 
it is only 2 per cent. (It may be well here to point out, in 
order to prevent confusion, that Lot A of Mr, Parry's letter 
is the second lot in the table as printed in Mr. Easdale's 
letter on page 208, where Lot B is placed first.) 

Agreeing, as we do, with Mr. Parry, that the increment in 
animalB of different weight ought to be reduced to a common 
basis of comparison, we should not have reproduced his 
remarks merely for the purpose of pointing out an inaccuracy 
in the figures. We wish, however, to show that, in order to 
form a reliable estimate of the improvement of animals that 
vary in pize, it is necessary, not only to take into consideration 
the relative increase on original live weight at the beginning 
of the experiment, but also to allowance the food in propor- 
tion to that weight. Such, however, was not done in the 
experiment now under consideration. The animals in Lot B 
received the same quantities of meal and cake as the heavier 
beasts in Lot A ; and, with respect to the rest of the dietary, 
the smaller beasts had much the greater amount of food. 
This may not be obvious at first sight ; but if we examine the 
quantities more closely we shall find such to bo the case. 

Lot Blreceived 24}lb. of hay, which, at the average amount 
of moisture in hay (15 per cent.) would consist of about S^lb. 
of water and 211b. of dry material. They also received 951b. 
of turnips, which, with 88 per cent, of moisture, would contain 
about 841b. of water, and 111b. of dry matter. Accordingly^ 
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each of tlie animals in Lot B received 321b. of dry feeding 
material per diem^ besides the meal and cake. 

Lot A received 751b. of silage ; and by Mr. Jenkins's report 
it appears tbat a sample of Mr. Stobart's silage contained 
76 per cent, of water. At this rate 751b. of silage would consist 
of 571b. of water and 181b. of dry matter. Consequently there 
would be 31b. less dry feeding material in the 751b. of silage 
than in the 24ilb. of hay alone^ and 141b. less than in the hay 
and turnips together. 

If these two lots of animals had been fed in proportion to 
their weight. Lot B would have had more than one-tenth of 
their supply of meal and cake cut off; and their allowance of 
hay and turnips would have been reduced one half, seeing that 
they were receiving in this form 321b. of dry feeding matter, 
whereas their proper proportion was only 161b. On the other 
hand, if 321b. was not too much for Lot B, then 361b. was the 
proportionate quantity for Lot A, and they were entitled to 
double the amount of silage they received, or to an equivalent 
in some other supplementary food. Indeed, if anything, the 
quantity should be greater, as, weight for weight, the dry 
constituents of swedes stand higher in feeding value than 
those of grass or hay ; and it is with respect to the diy con- 
stituents of the food that the above remarks are made. 

Taking these circumstances into consideration, there seems 
little ground for surprise that Lot A did not make greater 
progress in comparison with their live weight ; the surprising 
matter is that they increased as they did, and to the extent 
shown in the following table : 

Averaffe Weight Averaffe Weight Increase in Increase 

on Nov. 17. on Dec. 8. 21 daya. per diem. 

Lot A... 12321b. ... 13281b 961b., or 7*19 per cent. ... 41b. 4oz. 

LotB... 11011b. ... 11821b 811b., or 7*34 per cent. ... 31b. 14oz. 

The percentage of relative increase in Lot A is, as previously 
remarked, a little lower than in Lot B, but the actual increase 
in the silage-fed beasts was highest by 6oz. a day, though 
receiving much less feeding matter in their rations. The 
conclusion that we arrive at is, that the effect of the silage 
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was not confined to its own nutrient quaUties, but that there 
were certain constitaents in it which enabled the' beasts to 
digest more thoroughly the 111b. of cake and meal^ and thus 
to extract more nutriment from the lesser quantity of feeding 
matter. The benefit derived from food lies^ not in the quantity 
that is eaten^ but in the quantity that is digested. 

That such an effect as is here indicated is produced by 
mixing silage with other food is, we think, clearly proved by 
the evidence of various experiments. From what we have 
said at page 25, and the estimates given at pp. 155-6, it will 
be obvious that we consider maize to be of comparatively 
low feeding value, when regarded as a sole article of diet ; 
nevertheless we cannot overlook the consequences of an 
admixture of maize silage with other food, as shown by the 
result of the experiment carried on with Lord Walsingham's 
cows, and detailed by Mr. Woods in his South Kensington 
lecture. We have, on the one hand, the figures of Mr. Sutton's 
analyses, stating the constituents of the maize before and 
after ensilage ; and, on the other, we have Mr. Woods' tables 
showing the quantity of milk and proportion of cream given 
day by day with the different dietary, and can see the effect 
produced by the change from one dietary to another. Either 
we must conclude that these figures are fictitious (which we 
are not at all disposed to believe), or we must suppose that 
the maize silage had an influence over and above the amount 
of nutriment inherent to itself, and that that influence was 
shown in its turning other portions of the rations to more 
profitable account. 

At the time of entering upon the trial two cows were 
receiving a daily allowance of 61b. maize meal, 81b. bran, and 
801b. chaff (mixed hay and straw). The weight of the respec- 
tive animals and their daily produce of milk and proportion 
of cream were as follows : 

Weight. Milk Average. Oream. 

Lady Manchester ... 4>88t Hi quarts IP 

Spark 4tli 66st 11 „ IP 

On Jan. 10 the dietary was altered, and both animals 
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received 81b. maize meal, 2lb. bran, and 101b. chaff (straw), in 
addition to which Lady Manchester had 421b. of maize silage, 
while Spark 4th had 701b. of Swedes. 

Lady Manchester continued to receive her dietary of silage, 
&c., for twenty-eight days. Spark 4th received the swedes 
for twenty-two days, and for the other six days she had 
exactly the same food as Lady Manchester, the silage being 
substituted for swedes. The average produce of milk and 
cream of the two animals, and their respective weights at the 
end of the four weeks, were as follows : 

Weight. Milk Ayerage. Cream. 

Lady Manchester (28 days) . . . 62st 14J quarts 13J° 

Spark 4tli (22 days) — 12i „ 12i° 

Ditto (6 days) 58st 15i „ 13° 

By comparing this and the last table it is seen that at the 
end of the time Lady Manchester weighed 4st., or 561b., 
more than at the beginning, having increased 21b. a day on 
the average. With Spark 4th the increment was only half as 
great, as she was 281b. heavier at the end of the month, and 
thus had increased lib. a day on the average ; but how much 
of that increase occurred while she was on turnips,. and how 
much on silage, does not appear on the record. 

With regard to the milk supply, however, the information 
is more explicit. Lady Manchester gave 2^ quarts more milk 
a day on the average of the month, and the cream rose from 
11° to 14°. Spark 4th gave an increase of IJ quarts a day on 
the average during the time she had the swedes, the cream 
rising from 11° to 12^° ; but during the six days in which the 
swedes were changed for silage there was a further increase 
of 3 to 8i quarts a day, while the cream rose to 13°; so 
that, whereas she had always been lowest in quantity of milk 
previously, she " came with a bound '' on receiving the silage, 
and surpassed her rival by 3 pints a day, although she did 
not attain the same level as regards proportion of cream. 

Evidently, therefore, there must have been something in 
the silage to produce so marked a difference of result ; and 
the question is, what is that something 7 So far as regards 
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tlie mere quantity of nutriment in the two kinds of provender, 
Mr. Sutton's analyses show that the advantage was greatly in 
&vonr of the swedes. Instead of taking mere percentages, 
let us change the figures so as to represent the actual quanti- 
ties given to the animals in their daily rations, viz., 421b. of 
maize silage and 701b. of swedes respectively ; then the pro- 
portions of water and other constituents stand as follows : 

M&lza Silage. Swedes. 

Albnmenoids (flesh formers) 0'481b 0'971b. 

Carbo-hydrates (ffogsr, gpom, ^.)" 1*77 5'71 

Patty matters 018 0*16 

Woody fibre 213 0*86 

Ash 0-97 0-37 

Acetic and lactic acids 0-23 0-00 



5-76 806 

Water 36-24 61-04 



Total 421b. 701b. 

We here find that the chemical constituents in the first 
three lines— on which the nutritive value of the provender is 
estimated — are very much higher in the allowance of swedes 
than in the allowance of silage. The albumenoids in the 
swedes are twice as high as in the silage, the carbo-hydrates 
more than three times as great, and the fatty matters nearly 
equal; while the indigestible woody fibre and ash are 
exceedingly abundant in the silage, forming more than one 
half of its entire solid matter. 

If, howevef, there is so much less nutriment in the silage 
than in the turnips, it may be asked. What is it that causes 
such an improvement in results ? 

On looking over the constituents of the silage, it will be 
seen that there is a certain item which has no corresponding 
quantity in the swedes. There is 0'231b., or nearly 4oz., of 
acetic and lactic acid in the one, and none whatever in the 
other. Excluding the water in the silage, nearly one- 
twentieth of its whole weight consists of the acids; and 
here we may probably find a clue to the mystery. Lactic 
acid is a very powerful solvent of food ; and its effect would 
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not be limited to the silage in whicli it is formed, but it 
would likewise assist in the digestion of other portions of the 
provender given to the animals. In the 421b. of silage there 
was, as shown in the table, less than 61b. of solid matter ; but 
this was supplemented by 81b. of maize meal, 21b. of bran, 
and 101b. of straw chafE, or 201b. altogether; so that tho 
silage formed only about one-fourth of the entire quantity of 
solid food contained in the daily dietary. The Ivhole of this 
additional 201b. would not be utilised under ordinary circum- 
stances ; for, as will be seen by reference to the particulars 
given by Mr. Woodland Toms on page 173, a very large pro- 
portion of some of the most nutritious constituents of the food 
will generally pass through the animal undigested. If, then, 
the solvent action of the acids contained in the silage enables a. 
larger portion of the meal, bran, and straw to be digested, the 
animal that receives the silage may obtain a much larger 
amount of nutriment from its daily dietary, although the 
whole of that additional nutriment may not be directly derived 
from the silage itself. 

Another ground for believing that the advantageous effects 
produced by the silage are not due merely to its own nutrient 
qualities, is to be found in the fact that, in varioua 
instances, when the quantity of silage has been increased 
beyond certain limits, the animals have fallen off in condition, 
although the amount of meal or hay withdrawn was apparently 
not disproportionate to the extra quantity of silage given* 
One may readily understand that a limited amount of some 
condiment may serve as an aid to digestion, yet that, by 
unduly increasing the condiment and reducing the other 
articles of diet, deterioration would ensue, instead of 
improvement. 

It is very probable that some of the conflicting accounts of 
results of feeding experiments with silage may be due to the 
different quantities of acids produced in the fodder ; for the 
greater the acidity in the product, the less would it be fitted 
to become a sole article of diet. Maize is likely to produce a 
much greater amount of acid than many other crops ; and as 
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maize silage is given as an exclusive article of diet by som& 
American farmers^ it is not surprising that bad results are 
reported from time to time ; for an animal may thrive on 201b» 
of acid silage mixed with meal^ &c., but may do very badly 
on 1001b. of the same silage and no meal. Further investiga- 
tion is required to trace the effect of different methods of 
ensilage in producing the various acids^ lactic^ acetic^ and 
buiyricj as well as their influence on the digestion of the 
animals ; but where very large quantities of silage are given 
daily with satisfactory results it seems probable that the pro- 
portion of acid is comparatively small. 

An experiment in &ttening cattle which is rather remark^ 
able for the very large quantity of silage that was given to 
the animals was carried out by M. Nivi^re^ whose experiment 
in the slow filling of his silo is narrated at page 116. He 
gave in the Journal d? Agriculture Pratique of March 22, 1883, 
an account of the feeding of two bullocks, of the Gharolaia 
breed, on some Trifolium incamatum which he had siloed.. 
The daily rations per head were regulated as follows : 

Trifolium silage. Ootton cake. 

Dec. 1 to 15 60 kilos (1321b.) 

Dec. 15 to Jan. 15 50 kilos (1101b.) 3 kilos (6ilb.) 

Jan. 15 to March 6 40 kilos (881b.) 4J kilos (101b.) 

M. Niviere states that the cake was first soaked in water,, 
and given at each meal in the form of a soft paste. One 
animal he sold on Feb. 20, and the other on March 16. The 
live weight of the two beasts at the commencement of the 
experiment was 1403 kilos (30911b.) ; the fattening was 
carried on for 81 days with one and for 95 days with the 
other, making a total of 176, or an average of 88 days each; 
and the daily increase was 1034 grammes, or 21b. Ai\oz. 
each. 

In the same journal, on May 15, 1884, M. Niviere gives the 
result of his feeding experiments with the crop siloed in June,. 
1883, which consisted of mixed grasses (described on p. 116), 
cut in full flower. Besides affording provender for working 
bullocks^ milch cows, &c., this silage formed the basis of 
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natrition of fourteen fatting beasts. The average weight of 
these animals was 555 kilos (12241b.) ; they cost 70f. the 
quintal {Zd. per lb. or 3«. 6d. per stone) live weight, and were 
sold at 78f. (3«. lQ\d. per stone) weighed and delivered on the 
farm. Their rations were 71b. of silage for every 1001b. of 
live weight, besides 3i kilos (71b. 2oz.) of cotton cake per head, 
and nothing more. The mean duration of the time of &ttening 
was 61 days, and the increment per head per day was 1047 
grammes (21b. 5oz.) 

At pp. 276-280 we have given particulars of the ensilage 
experiments carried out by Mr. Edwards at the St. Alban's 
Dairy Farm. It is stated at the end that feeding experiments 
were to be carried out under the superintendence of Sir John 
Lawes, but at the time those pages were printed the results 
had not been make known. Since then (in the Live Stock 
Journal of May 9, 1884) a most elaborate series of tables has 
been published ; and these we propose now to summarise. 

Three lots of cows, seven in each lot, were selected, and 
fed before the commencement of the experiment on 41b. cotton 
cake, 41b. maize meal, 21b. bran, 101b. oat straw, 211b. grains, 
and 241b. cabbage. Omitting minute fractions, the dietary 
and produce duriug two months' trial were as follows : 



Lot 1.— Comparative food : 181b. chaff and 451b. mangold per head 

per day. 



Week ending 


Cotton 
Cake. 


Maize 
MeaL 


Bran. 


Chaff. 


Man- 
gold. 


Total 
Food. 


Milk 
per day. 


Dec. 11, 1883 


lb. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 

4 
4 
4 
4 

^ 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


lb. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


lb. 

m 

20 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


tt). 

15i 

43 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 


lb. 

45 
73 
73 
73 
72 


lb. (XL 

17 9 
17 2 


f f wOf ft «•••••••• 


18 9 


Jan. 1, 1884 

Q 


17 7 
16 4 


ft ^'t tt ••«...••« 

mm Xt)a aa ......... 


15 12 


a a UUm aa ••■••• 


15 12 


tt ^^t tt ...••...• 
a. tiffm a a .•.•...•• 


15 9 


tt ^*'> tt ••••...•. 

Feb. 5, , 


18 13 


6 to 9 


17 11 






Average {D^'^^ter 


3-4 

2-9 


3-4 
30 


20 
1-7 


18-2 
15-2 


44-7 
5-6 


71-7 

28-4 
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Lot 2. — Oomparative food : 14'41b. chaff and 60}lb. mangold per head 

per day. 



Weekending 


Cotton 
Cak& 


Maize 
Meal. 


Bran. 


Chaff. 


Man. 
gold. 


Total 
food. 


Milk 
per day. 


Dec. 11, 1883 

a« XOa a. ......... 


lb. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


lb. 

7 

15 
15i 
14i 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


lb. 

36 
59 
65 
62 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


lb, 

53 

84 
90 
86^ 
83 

82 
82 
82 
82 
82 


lb. OS. 

19 6 
18 9 


•a ^d. •• 


18 3 


Jan. 1, 1884 

Q 


18 3 

19 1 


•• XO. aa ......... 


20 8 


•• ^22. •■ ......... 


20 13 


•• £i9» a. ......... 


20 15 


Jc CD. 5. •• , 


20 8 


„ 6to9 


20 5 






A_,^„« f Fresh food 
Average [ Dry matter 


3-4 
2-9 


3-4 

30 


20 
1-7 


14*4 
11-9 


60-7 
7-6 


83-9 
271 


1911 



Lot 3. — OomparatiYe food : 401b. silage per head per day. 



Weekending 


Cotton 
Cake. 


Maise 
Meal 


Bran. 


Silage. 


Man- 
gold. 


Total 
food. 


Milk 
per day. 


Dec. 11, 1883 


lb. 
4 

4 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


lb. 

29i 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


lb. 

20 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


lb. 

59i 

5H 

50 
50 
49 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


lb. OS. 

17 6 
15 14 


n ^^•^j ft ••••••.•. 

mm ^t)a aa ......... 


19 3 


Jan. 1, 1884 

Q 


18 8 
17 7 


f, -^^f ,f t......>t 


16 8 


• a ^^a aa ...•••••• 


16 14 


aa £i9m aa ......... 


16 10 


Feb. 5t t« ......... 


15 13 


6 to 9 


15 1 






A-««e {g^tTr 


3-4 
2-9 


3-4 
30 


20 
1-7 


40 
19-4 


0-2 
003 


49 
27 


16-4 



Without individualising the animals, they may be briefly 
described in the following particulars, to which is appended 
the average yield of milk of each lot on the day before the 
experiment began : Average Mnir . 

lb. OS. 

Lot l.-^even cows, averaging 24 weeks 3 days since 

calving 19 3 

Lot 2.— Seven cows, averaging 20 weeks 4 days since 

calving 19 14 

Lot 3.— Seven cows, averaging 16 weeks 3 days since 

calving 18 11 
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Prom Dec. 4 to Feb. 9 the three lots were fed alike as 
to cake, meal, and bran, but varied as to chafE, mangold, and 
silage. The chafE throughout, except on the first day, con- 
sisted of one-third hay to two-thirds oat straw. 

The average cost of the food per head per week from 
Dec. 12 to Feb. 9 is estimated as follows : 



Lotl 
Lot 2 
Lots 



Price per ton. 



Cotton 
Cake. 



s. d. 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 



£658. 



Maize 
Meal. 



s. d. 

1 9 

1 9 

1 9 



£858. 



Bran. 



8. 


d. 





8 





8 





8 



£558. 



Chaff. 



s. d. 

2 3 

1 9i 



£2. 



Man- 
golcL 



», d. 

1 4f 
1 lOJ 



108. 



Silage, i Total. 



s. d. 



s. d. 

... |7 4i 

... I 7 5i 

4 4i 8 li 



£1 158. 



The price per ton, at the foot of the last table, gives the sums 
on which the previous calculations of cost were based. The 
cotton cake was undecorticated ; the chaff was one-third hay 
at SI, per ton and two-thirds oat-straw at 30^. a ton. The 
value of the silage was calculated by Sir J. B. Lawes in this 
way : To the dry matter in the silage was added one-fifth of 
its weight (to put it on an equality with the hay as regards 
amount of moisture), and then it was reckoned at the same 
price as the hay, viz., 31, a ton. Mr. Edwards, being of opinioli 
that the calculations of cost of feeding put the silage at a 
disadvantage, wrote to Sir John Lawes on the subject, and 
his letter, and the reply thereto, were as follows : 

" Westminster Lodge, St. Albans, 2l8t April, 1884. 
" Dear Sir John, — I am extremely obliged for the very exhaustive and 
complete calcolations yon have sent me, relating to the experiment of 
Silage V. Mangolds ; but I should like to draw yonr attention to one point 
—namely, that of the * cost per head ' of each lot of cows. I find you 
have taken the cost of hay at 3Z. per load; that is too low, as I am making 
3Z. 138. 6d. of the same class of hay in the rickyard. The mangolds you 
have taken at lOs. per ton; this is also too low, as I bought all the 
mangold at 178. per ton delivered at the dairy. The value of the silage I 
think you have placed much too high ; I only estimate its value at one- 
third that of hay. If you were to base your figures on the above, I think 
you wiU find that the * cost per head per week ' is about as follows : — 
Lot 1, 9«. 6d, ; lot 2, 9s. *?d. ; lot 3, 7s. Id. My reason for estimating 
the silage at one-third the value of hay is that I find I had three times 
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the weight of silage to that of hay per acre. The loss of weight of the 
grass in the silo was yerj trifling (if any). I quite agree with you that 
the bent grass I nsed was not succulent enough to make first-rate 
silage ; therefore, I think that silage made from more succulent grass or 
maize will prove a valuable addition to a dairy farm. I shall be glad to 
hear your views as to the above figures. — Yours truly, 
" Sir J. B. Lawes, Bart., Bothamsted." " I. N. Edwabds. 



" Bothamsted, St. Albans, April 22, 1884. 
** Dear Sir, — ^In estimating the value of food, we consider it to be the 
fairest plan to make some allowance for the manure value. When they 
are consumed on the farm, the manure value of a load of hay is really 
worth more than 138. 6d, With regard to mangolds, I should estimate 
the food value at about lOs. per ton, manure value 58., total, 15^. If you 
purchased mangolds regularly, I think that you might have them for 158. 
per ton. With regard to the value of silage, the calculation was made as 
follows: 40 X 7-280, at 50 per cent, of water -1401b.; add 201b. of 
water, to bring it to hay composition, makes it nearly equal to l^cwt. 
hay; so we valued it as hay. It would appear by the various statements 
that hay -making and ensilage-making cost about the same. You can, of 
course, make any alterations you please in the figures. I hope, if you 
make ensilage this year, that you will weigh the grass which goes in care- 
fully. — ^Yours truly, J. B. Lawes. 
. I. N. Edwards, Esq.'' 

« 

The difference in the cost per head per week, as estimated 
ty Sir John Lawes and by Mr. Edwards is shown in the 
following table : 



• 


Sir J. B. LawM. 


Mr. Edwards. 


Trfkf 1 , — MftnfiTold. ^- 


s. d. 

7 4i 

7 5J 

8 li 


f. d. 

9 6 


liot 2. — ^Man&rold, &c 


9 7 


Lot 3. — Silage, &c 


7 1 



On the question whether, in estimating the cost of the 
food, a reduction in the price of hay and turnips ought to be 
made on account of their manurial value, opinions may be 
allowed to differ; but we think that Sir John Lawes* s mode 
of estimating the value of the silage is a much more reliable 
one than that of reckoning it as one-third the value of the 
hay. Indeed, with grass so dry that the silage contained 
only about 50 per cent, of water, we do not see how it would 
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be possible to get three times as mucli silage as hay from the 
same quantity of herbage. (Remarks on the proportion of 
hay to silage will be found on page 108.) 

Some rather curious results are shown in these feeding 
experiments. When the cows were taken ofE grains (probably 
containing more acid than this dry silage), the milk fell ofE 
with all three lots, though not in an equal degree, as will be 
seen by the following figures : 



*■ 


Before the 
Experiment 


During the Experiment 




First week. 


Second week. 


Third week. 


Lotl 


lb. oz. 

19 3 
19 14 
18 11 


lb. oz. 

17 9 
19 6 
17 6 


lb. oz. 

17 2 

18 9 
15 14 


lb. oz. 

18 9 


Lot2 


18 3 


Lot 3 


19 3 







In the third week of the experiment. Lot 3 was the only 
one that had got up to its original quantity. In the fifth 
week, as will be seen by reference to the previous tables, the 
amount of cake and meal was reduced, and further reduced in 
the following week, whereupon Lots 1 and 3 dropped again^ 
the latter especially; but Lot 2, strange to say, although 
reduced in mangold and chaff as well as cake and meal, gave, 
for the next five weeks, on the reduced dietary, a larger 
supply of milk than they had given before. 

This series of experiments, unlike the others, does not 
redound to the credit of the ensilage process ; but the silage 
appears to have been of inferior quality. Not only was the 
grass too dry to produce the best results, but the form of the 
silo (shown on page 276) was opposed to a proper settlement 
of the material it contained. Mr. Jenkins says, in the B.A.S. 
report : ^' The cause of so much mould and waste is not far 
to seek. A glance at the section of the silos will show that 
they have sloping sides, and therefore the weighted doors 
could not follow the pitted fodder as sinking progressed. This 
was made evident as soon as the arrangement was seen, owing to 
the curious inequahties of surface which the doors presented.*' 
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Among the less elaborate experiments in feeding Ihat have 
been carried out are the following : 

In Earl Fortescae's experiments (page 240)^ nine cows were 
divided into three classes (A^ B^ and G) and put respectively 
on the following dietarjj each aninml receiving one-third of 
the quantity stated : 



Deoortioated cotton oake . . . . 
Undeoortioated ditto 


OUsaA. 

.. 61b 

6 


OlMsB. 

61b 

6 


OUmO 

eib. 

6 


CMloake 


>•• V t««i«« 


6 


6 


Pollard 


... 6 


6 


6 


Wbeaten straw ohaff 


... 16 

... 86 


16 





Hay 








Gram Bilagre 


... 


lOO 


150 



For the three weeks from Dec. 26 to Jan. 16, Glasses A and 
B were fed as above stated ; bat at the end of a fortnight the 
experiment was stopped as regards Glass G, for the animals 
lost condition, and fell off in the quantity and quality of the 
produce as compared with Glass B. 

It will be observed that the dietary is alike for all, except 
in those parts printed in blacker figures. Where 1001b. of 
sili^ was substituted for 861b. of hay, there was a slight 
increase of both milk and butter ; but where another 501b. of 
silage was substituted for only 161b. of wheaten straw chaff, 
there' was a diminution in quantity, and the butter was ill- 
flavoured. From remarks made in the early part of Lord 
Ebnngton's lecture (page 240), the silage does not appear to 
have been first-rate ; but it would seem probable that it con- 
tained acid or other chemical constituents which enabled it 
to educe from the remainder of the dietary some amount of 
nutriment over and above that contained by itself, and that 
this only operated within certain limits, beyond which the 
effect ndght be detrimental. Except for some such qualities 
it would be difficult to account for the fact that, on the one 
hand 1001b. of silage gave a better effect than 861b. of hay, 
and, on the other, that 501b. of silage gave a worse effect than 
161b. of straw ; for we can hardly expect wheat straw to be 
12 per cent, more nutritious than hay. 
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Mr. Foabery, agent to the Earl of Warwick, gives 
(page 256} particnlara of a, feeding experiment with two lots 
of £onr cowa each, which had been giving aa nearly as possibla 
the same results when fed on 401b. of pulped mangold, 151b. 
of hay chaff, and 61b. of palm-nut cake and bean-flour mixed. 
During the experiment. Lot 1 were continued on the aame 
food aa before, but Lot 2 received 201b. to 301b. of ailage 
(according to their appetites) in lieu of the 401b. of mangold. 
The results of the three weeks of trial were as follows : 



Firat week 791i .. 

Second „ 811i . 

Third „ 7674 . 

Average-.. 790i . 



57i 



First week 975 . 

Second „ 994 . 

Thiid „ lOOOi . 

Average... 989f , 



Accordingly, the average daily produce of the cows in 
Lot 1, that were fed on mangold, was 28^1b. of milk, or about 
1 \\ quarts ; that of Lot 2, fed upon silage, was 35^Ib. or 
14 quarts a day, being an increase of one-fourth. The 
per-centage of cream, it will be seen, was less in Lot 2 ; but 
the total quantity of cream was greater, it being about oi 
seventh more than that of Lot L 

Mr Harris (p. 238) gave in a letter in the Field the follow- 
ing particulars of the quantity of silage eaten by young cattle 
in mid- winter : " I ordered six North Devon yearlings to be 
let out for about four or five hours every day in a field with 
other cattle, where there was nothing beyond the ordinary 
winter bite of grass. They had two feeds in the morning, and 
two more in the evening. The ensilage was carefully weighed 
out every day (180!b. for the six yearlings), and each day they 
failed to eat the whole; the remainder was each day set aside. 
At the end of the seventh day there remained 1001b. weight 
of ensilage. The result proves that each yearling ate some- 
thing less than 281b. a day. They were looking very well at 
the end of the week, and seemed quite satisfied with their 
daily rations, which will be continued in the same way as long 
as my ensilage lasts." 



but 
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Mr Johnson says (p. 215)^ ^^ For the last two months I have 
been feeding sixteen bullocks and heifers on nothing but 
ensilage and 61b. daily of cake and meal ; and the result is^ I 
consider^ at least a ,dead heat between them and similar 
bullocks on the same allowance of cake and meal^ and turnips 
and hay ad lib" 

Mr G. Broderick says (p. 219), " I have been feeding millr 
cows entirely on ensilage, and others of similar age and size 
entirely on hay, and I Gnd that those on hay eat on an average 
281b. per day each, and those on ensilage eat 661b. per day, 
and thrive better than those on hay.'' Mr Broderick calculates 
that the 281b. of hay represents 1121b. of grass, and the 661b. 
of silage not more than 701b. of grass, and concludes that 
there is a gain of over 80 per cent. 

The Eev. C. H. Ford says (p. 225) that " Ensilage has not 
increased, the quantity of milk as he expected,'^ but that ^^ if 
you calculate the cost of ensilage, it will show a . favourable 
comparison with any other food whatever.** 

Mr Hunting's experiment (p. 303) at first appeared likely 
to have a disastrous result ; for the cows that received 281b. a 
day of silage became seriously constipated in their bowels, and 
the milk supply fell off one half. The quantity of silage was 
then reduced to 141b., and 141b. of pulped turnips added^ 
whereupon the ordinary yield of milk was brought back, 
without being either richer or poorer* The silage given in 
this case appears to have been some which was pitted in 
a wretched condition, having been originally intended for 
stacking, but, owing to bad weather, it lay on the ground and 
was soaked by rain for several weeks, and eventually was put 
into the silo. The washed-out condition of this fodder will 
probably account for the unsatisfactory result. 

In Lord Londesborough's experiment, four cows were fed 
on a mixed diet (stated on page 307), and produced an 
average of nearly 27ilb. or about 11 quarts of milk a day. On 
281b. of silage being substituted for 181b. of hay and 31b. 
chopped straw, the milk slightly increased (about ^Ib. or 
nearly half a pint a day). Then the mangold was knocked off. 
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and more silage given with 51b. maize meal^ and the milk 
increased to 291b. a day, or about 11^ quarts; so that the 
improvement was not very considerable. 

The Marquis of Bute having had a silo made on his home 
farm, supplied three of his tenants with silage (grass and 
clover) for the purpose of experiments in the feeding of their 
dairy cows. The details are given at page 324, but the 
results may be summarised here. Two cows belonging to 
one of the tenants were fed for a fortnight on the first of the 
two kinds of dietary stated below, and during the next fort- 
night 401b. of silage was substituted for all the turnips, and a 
portion of the hay and chaff, oilcake and beanmeal, the result 
in the daily average of milk and weekly supply of butter being 
as follows : 



Ddbtaat. 
Hay and chaff. Tamlps. Oilcake. Beanmeal. Silage. 

661b V51b 81b 91b 

141b 61b 81b 401b. 



PaoDiraB. 
Milk. Batter. 

2igal8 61b. 

3 gals 71b. 



Increase 20p.cent. ITp.cent. 

Two cows belonging to a second tenant had, during their 
second fortnight 241b. of the same silage substituted for lOlb^ 
of hay, the rest of the dietary remaining as before. The 
quantity of milk produced is not specified, it being merely 
stated that there was an increase of three pints per cow when 
fed on silage; but it appears that the increase of bnttor 
amounted to about 17 per cent. 

The third tenant substituted 901b. of silage for 341b. of hay 
and 941b. of turnips, with the result of an increase of milk im 
the first week, and a falling off in the second. The quantitieB 
are not given; but the falling off is said to be due to the 
silage not having kept perfectly— which is not very Burpnaing, 
seeing that a fortnight^s supply had been taken out of the 
silo at one time. 

In the case of the experiment of Mr. Duncau of Benmoce 
(p. 330), about 120 head of cattle are said to have been 
feeding on the pitted fodder — ^the Ayrshire cows gettiaig 45lb. 
com (oat) silage, 341b. turnips, 61b. of draff (grains)^ and 6}b. 
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of straw or chaffy with the result that there was an increase in 
the yield of milk (quantity not stated) ; while those not giving 
milk were getting too fat^ and the silage had to be reduced 
accordingly. Both butter and milk are here said to be 
deUcious. 

Sir John P. Dillon says (p. 340) that he fed twenty-five 
heifers on silage^ with 81b. of cake and 21b. of hay per diem^ 
and sold them out fat at the end of about nine weeks. One 
animal was fatted on nothing but silage and 21b. of hay daily. 

Gapt. McBride, in an account of his experiments^ laid 
before the County Cork Agricultural Society (p. 344), con- 
cludes that 201b. of silage is equal to 601b. of roots and 
cabbage^ 21b. of straw, and 101b. of hay. 

SiLAGB FOB HOBSES, ShEEP, &C. 

In America, cases of sickness and death in horses are 
alleged to have resulted from feeding on silage. On the other 
hand many persons state that they have fed their horses on 
silage with beneficial results. Considering the difference in 
the product, it is not surprising that there should be conflict- 
ing reports. The silage used in America is chiefly made from 
maize, and there apparently are greater differences of quality 
in it than in silage made from ordinary grass. M. Gofbrt 
says : " I can only repeat what I have said a hundred times, 
that badly siloed maize nourishes the animals badly, and may 
even become a poison for them.'* The brown silage described 
by Mr. Fry appears to be much more acceptable to horses 
than that which is sour; and it would seem that horses are 
much less fitted than cows to colisume very acid food. 

Sheep have done very well on ensilage in several instances, 
one of which is described by Mii. Woods at page 267. Kgs 
are also reported to have thriven on it. And an American 
correspondent stated that he had found silage of chopped 
grasft very beneficial to poultry. 



CHAPTER XI -EFFECT OF SILAGE ON BUTTER, &C. 



A GOOD deal has been said about the effect of silage on the 
quality of milk and butter. As far as our own experience has 
gone^ the quality of the samples we have tasted has been 
excellent^ the butter made in mid- winter having a richness of 
colour and sweetness of flavour that usually are to be found 
only in the produce of the summer months. And the great 
majority of reports we have seen are to a similar effect. 
Nevertheless, it is beyond question that there have been 
many complaints of tainted milk and butter, more especially 
in America, where the silage is usually of maize, and liable to 
become extremely alcoholic and acid if carelessly made. 
Goffart says : '^ Let a farmer show me the butter which his 
silage gives during the winter, and I shaU need no other evi- 
dence to decide on his ability as a siloer.'' 

Sir John Lawes, in the Agricultwral Gazette, quoted some 
statements from America [see page 353) to show that the 
quality of the butter was inferior, and Mr. H. Woods, in reply, 
gave particulars from eighteen British experimentalists as to 
the results of their experience. Most of them spoke of an 
improvement in quality, or said the butter was excellent, 
or never better^ or that there was no deterioration, while only 
one said '^ I am not pleased with the butter, as it is always 
pale in colour/^ In this case the cows received four parts of 
barley-straw chaff to one part of silage, so they could not 
have been overdone with the latter. 

But, although complaints have been rife in America, the 
great majority of the evidence seems to be favourable, and 
the bad results, when details are given, are frequently seen to 
be the result of bad practice. 
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In the official report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are about ninety returns from owners of silos, 
nearly all of whom report fttvourably as to the influence of 
silage on dairy produce. About half a dozen content them- 
selves with saying ''No bad effects;'' "Milk sells well; no 
fault iound with it/' But the majority are more explicit, as 
will be seen by a few examples here given : 

Improves colonr of batter, mcreases quantity and richness of milk, 
vjhere ensilage is good, 

Bicher and much pleasanter to the taste ; more like that produced from 
pastnre. 

The effect on butter was as marked as in the yield of milk, nn^lriTig fuU 
as much from the same amount of milk, and being nearly as high coloured 
as summer butter. We have regular customers for our butter ; all said it 
was the best butter we ever made in the winter, and nearly as good as the 
best of June butter. 

Good ensilage produces more and better milk and cream, if fed m 
eownection with a proper aJbumenoid ration, than I have ever been able 
to get from any other food. No better butter can be made with any feed 
I know of, except sweet young grass. 

The only adverse reports are as follows, and we append 
statements as to the character of the silage : 

People have complained a little of the taste of the milk and butter ; 
I do not think it injures either. [The silage was " slightly acid."] 

Cream did not make so much butter, nor were the colour and flavour 
equal. [The odour from the silo was '' like a whisky still."] 

I think, when past a certain stage of fermentation, the ensilage, although 
relished by the cows, has a tendency to flavour milk and butter like 
cabbage. 

When milch cows were fed without mixing with other foods, there is a 
tendency to dry them up. When mixed with meal, they gained slightly. 
[The silage was " sour, apparently a vinegary acid."] 

One cause of taint is mentioned in the ^' Koyal Agricultural 
Society's Journal " by Mr. J. Swan, who says : ^' If, through 
want of care, the milk during milking time or afterwards 
should be left under the influence of the smell (of the silo, 
it will, of course, become impregnated with that, as it 
would with any other pungent odour. Since I have given 
strict orders on this point, there has never been the slightest 
flavour in milk or butter.'* 
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It is difficult to make any general statement with respect to 
the cost of pitting green fodder as compared with that of 
converting it into hay^ because the cartage and other circum- 
stances vary considerably in different cases. 

As regards the cost^ when the grass is unchaffed^ Mr. Grant 
says (p. 231), '^ I cut and carried in 1881 five acres at 7«. 2d. 
per acre. In such a season, haymaking a like crop would 
have cost 11. per acre.'' Mr. G. Broderick says (p. 219), 
^' The cost of storing green crops may be anywhere between 
10«. and 20^. an acre, according to crop and circumstances ; 
but, on the whole, I am inclined to think it is cheaper than 
making hay.'' Mr. Oakeley (p. 313) had 54 tons cut, carted, 
and siloed for 41. 8$. 3d., or Is. 7 id. per ton. 

As to the cost when the fodder is chopped, there are some 
rather wide differences. A detailed account (p. 252) of the 
expenditure at Tatton Park shows it to have been at the rate 
of nearly 21. 12«. an acre. In another elaborate account 
(p. 277), Mr. Edwards states the cost of haymaking as 
11. 28. 5^d. per acre, and that of filling the silo 11. bs. 6d., 
including 8«. 6d. for interest on cost of building, &c. Mr. 
Easdale (p. 299) says what would cost 20«. in haymaking 
would cost 24i8. to cut and chaff the grass and put it in the 
silo. Mr. Hunting (p. 302) gives the cost of siloing 70 tons 
of crops as 151. ISs. 6d., or 4«. 6d. per ton. In the B.A.S. 
Journal, the expense per ton is estimated by Mr. Garrett 
Taylor at 9*. or lOs. ; Mr. Hoare, about 7«. ; Mr. Swan, 
5«. 6d. ; Mr. Ashforth, 5«. ; Mr. Fryer, 4«. 9d. ; Mr. Gibson, 
48. 7d. ; the Duke of Sutherland, 48. 3d. ; and Mr. C. G. 
Johnson, 28. 9^. per ton. 
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By F. woodland TOMS, F.T.O., F.O.S. 

-1 

I. — Practice and Theory. 

History acquaints us with the fact that, in times of famine, 
contagious diseases spring up readily and spread with unusual 
rapidity ; and if we be now, as scoffers suggest, suffering from 
"ensilage fever," our susceptibility to its attack may fairly be 
traced to the unhealthy and impoverished state that has been 
brought about by repeated failures of Ihe food-getting processes 
upon which we have hitherto relied. There can be little doubt, I 
think, that the majority of the experiments made, or about to be 
nmde, in this country with respect to ensilage, have had their 
origin in a painful experience of the shortcomings of the ordinary 
process of haymaking, rather than in any prior conviction of the 
innate merits of the silo. And to persons who are thus influenced 
there undoubtedly has come a very apposite warning in the 
cautions of those respected authorities, Sir J. B. Lawes and Dr. 
Voelcker. 

What we need is not merely a change, but an improvement — a 
relief from ever-impending mischief ; and now, in the lull between 
the tentative experiments of the past and the more active opera- 
tions that are promised, it is fitting to sum up and review what 
we have learnt. It seems to me that some such summing-up is 
especially desirable, because, from a want of a standard of com- 
parison, some persons have styled thoir experiments " a success," 
whereas their products, when passed through my hands, have 
proved distinctly inferior to others which have been described in no 
more glowing terms. Moreover, there have been statements made 
public which I either know to be wrong from my own observations, 

* These articles formed part of a series whioh appeared in the Fields nnder 
the title of ** Facts about Fodder.'' Others have treated on the chemical 
effects and deterioration produced by rain daring hay-making, by fermentation 
in the stack, &o. The whole are about to be republished in book form. 

M 
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or wliicli would seem to be so from tlie teachings of authorities of 
experience abroad. 

Our knowledge on tliis subject is admittedly imperfect as yet, 
but it is stronger in some directions than in others. To prevent 
experimenters wasting time on points already thoroughly thrashed 
out, and to lay bare the points where information is most needed, 
I have ventured to frame a few leading questions that appear to 
me to cover the ground that the agriculturist is chiefly interested 
in. To the best of my ability, aifcwers will be supplied to these 
questions ; and on those points where the replies are weak, 
readers are asked to assume that information is wanted, and will 
be welcomed if supplied. The four test questions are : 

1. Can English fodder plants really be preserved in an edible 
condition by burying in pits ; and for how long ? 

2. Is the resulting product nutritious and advantageous to the 
animal ? . 

3. Is the method economical to the farmer ? 

4. How does it compare with alternative systems, already 
familiar to us ? 

No one, I think, who has paid any attention to facts recently 
brought forward, will deny that, by burying green fodder in 
pits, it may be maintained in a remarkably good state of pre- 
servation for months together. The preservation is never absolute 
or perpetual ; but to obtain the heat results it is necessary to tightly 
pack the green fodder into large smooth-walled silos, and to 
maintain the mass under a continued pressure of 1001b. or 
more per square foot ; and " the most energetic compression 
is always that which gives the best results " (Qoffart's book 
on " Ensilage,'' pp. 64, 81, 87). 

It is not necessary to add any dry material to the green 
fodder ; and to add more than 10 per cent., even with a plant 
containing so much water as maize, is absolutely prejudicial. 
OofEart distinctly states that he has added straw, not to keep the 
ensilage good, but to render the straw eatable; and he found 
that, the greater the proportion of straw mixed with the green 
fodder, the less time would the mixture keep (p. 60). " A 
moist condition in ensilage," he says, ^' instead of being a 
cause of deterioration, is, on the contrary, indispensable to the 
good preservation of the stored materials. Maize, in its normal 
condition, contains about 85 per cent, of water; and when, by 



ttie addition of dry straw, " the proportion of moisture in the 
maBS is brought down below 75 per cent., good preservation 
is greatly compromiBed, and soon becomes impossible if you 
go beyond that " (Goffart, p. 61). In the Journal de VAgH- 
■cwHure M. Goffart wrote as follows on this subject : " Last 
winter I tried four experiments in four different silos ; one 
Bilo contained pure maize, and in the other three straw was 
added in different proportions ; and the greater the proportion 
of straw mixed with the maizei the worse was the pre serration." 

Neither should the crops be allowed to partially dry in the field 
before being put into the silo. " There is no middle term," says 
M. Goffart ; " the crop must either be thoroughly dried and 
stacked, or stored with all its moisture, if it ia required to 
be converted into ensilage " (p. 73). 

The fodder may be siloed whilst in a damp condition; and 
crops have been BUccessfully pitted when dripping vrith water. 
Among the authorities for this are M. Lecouteux, editor of 
the Journal d^ Agriculture Fratique, the Yicomte de Chezellea, 
M. Gtoffart, M. Julien, president of Agricultural Society of 
Bomorantin, and various American experts, besides correspondents 
in The Field. The following is an instaDCe given by M. Goffart ; 
"Last October my silos were filled during frightful weather; the 
rain at times fell in torrents ; but the ensilage was perfect never- 
theless." 

Salt is not necessary for good preservation, though it adds 
flavour to the mass, and may be added in small quantities — two or 
three pounds to a ton, so that a cow may get an ounce or so in her 
daily rations (GofEart, p. 89). In America the use of salt is now 
abandoned as unnecessary (" Thurber on Ensilage," p. 22), and 
the excessive amount of salt (2Ib. to the hundredweight) used in 
some experiments in this country has been found by practical men 
to be hurtful, and has been condemned by veterinarians. Aa 
salt did not improve the ensilage when the fodder was pitted 
in good condition, so also it did not stop its spoiling when 
the crop was discoloured and damaged from being left till it 
was old and beaten down (Goffart, p. 101). 

A very acid product is not the ideal to be worked up to in 
making ensilage. In the product that has undergone least change, 
alcohol and acids are only found in very minute quantities. To 
obtain the best result, the expulsion of air is necessarv, and tbii 
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is secured by heavy weighting. When thoroughly well preserved^ 
ensilage is devoid of taste and smell on first being taken out of the 
pit. The following describes ensilage as it can be made by proper 
skill, and as it has been made of late years by M. Goffart. 
Formerly he thought fermentation in the pit was necessary, and 
for many years he did not obtain very successful results ; and it 
was the marked difference in smell and taste, under his improved 
method, that made the opening of this silo so noticeable. ^' I 
opened," he says, " in April, 1877, my last elliptical silo, which 
contained more than one hundred tons of maize, pitted in October, 
1876, or more than seven months previous. It presented one very 
compact mass of greenish-brown tint, and the temperature did not 
exceed 10° C. (60° Fahr.) There was no appreciable smell, and, 
on being put into the mouth, the maize was at that time tasteless ; 
and the absence of smell and taste produced at first a sensation 
that was almost disagreeable. I had a few hundredweights of 
the mass taken out for 4he next meal of my beasts; and 
scarcely was it exposed to contact with the air, than it under* 
went a veritable metamorphosis. The brownish colour became 
sensibly greener, and a commencement of alcoholic fermentation 
was not long in setting in, without, however, exceeding the 
limits beyond which such fermentation ought not to go. This silo 
was not completely emptied until the 10th of August, and the 
maize kept in good condition until the last day " (Qoffart, p. 75). 

The above represents what it is desirable to get in this country, 
and not the intensely acid products that some experimenters have 
turned out. The " sour fodder " of the Germans and Hungarians, 
obtained by burying green food in pits with small precautions, is, 
there is reason to believe, very wasteful, from the fermentation 
being carried to excess. M. Qoffart has " civilised '* the primitive 
" sour fodder " process, and made it worthy of recognition of 
modem agriculturists by pointing out the advantage of weights 
(and well-constructed silos to permit the weights to have full 
effect) in reducing fermentation to a minimum, and thus preserving 
the food in a condition most approaching its natural state when 
freshly cut. Its distinctive marks are, that the temperature is kept 
low, and the proportion of acid and alcohol remain exceedingly 
small. 

The foregoing extracts epitomise the main features of what 
M. Goffart recommends, and he, be it mentioned, has made more 
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-exporiments in tliis diroction than anyone oIho. Ho has given 
to the term "ensilajjfe" a world-wide repute in connection with 
the storage of green fodder crops ; and I think it would be 
convenient as well as court^^ous to reserve that term for substances 
in which his rules are recognised. If any prefer to ri^ject his 
advice, work in a crude fashion, and n»vert to " sour fodder," let 
them call it by that name, and let the merits of their concoctions be 
discussed apart. 

Many si)ecimens of ensilage have come imder my notice during 
the past two years, and I have observed very considerable difference 
between them. The difference was certainly one of degree, but I 
believe that degree was sufficiently wide to ccmstitute the difference 
between a success and a comparative failure, economically 8i>eaking, 
though nearly all were eatable and free from mould. The most 
successful siKHjimens — i.e., those that most resemble the freshly-cut 
plant — had been subjected to considerable pressure; the others 
were faulty in this respect. 

It seems generally admitted that, other things l)eing equal, a . 
crop well suj)i)lied with sugar is bett<?r adapted for ensilage than 
one less richly furnished. And it is even more certain that, 
working with the same material, vast differences may exist in 
quality of ensilage, according to the care expended in ex]>elling and 
keeping out the atmo8j)hen». By the use of weights M. Goffart has 
now, he says, no difficulty in preserving for eight months or more 
crops which previously he was unable to kiH»p many wtvks when he 
sought to hennetically seal tht^ silo by a covering of clay. He 
says, too, that the waste by heating or fermentation is very greatly 
reduced. 

It has been a matter of surprise to men of science, quite as 
much as to farmers, that vegetation can, by such simple means as 
pitting, be i)rcserved to so great an extent from the decay common 
to dead organised stibstances. Auumg the many more or less satis- 
factory explanations which have been given, that of Professor 
Lechartier a]>pears U) merit most attention, from the suggt^stiveness 
of his experiments, and his high position as an authority on 
fermentation. 

By a very long series of researches on fruit, seeds, roots, and 
leaves, this investigator has shown that, when these substances 
are detached from the plants that bear them, life is not extinct in 
the cells of which they are composed ; and that, if maintained out 
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of contact with the air, this life will go on for a considerable- 
period consuming sugar, and giving rise to alcohol and carbonic 
add gas. The evolution of gas slackens after a time, and finally 
ceases altogether. This kind of fermentation is a proof of vitality 
in the plant, and is distingoished from the fermentation of decay 
by the fact that none of the germs that favour putre&ction are 
found when examining the pulp microscopically. When, however, 
the evolution of gas stops, the cells are really dead, and, being so, 
are liable to very rapid destruction when in contact with the 
atmosphere. So long, however, as the air is excluded, and no fer- 
menting germs penetrate to the interior, the fruit remains dormant,, 
and subject to no further change. Thus, Lechartier has kept 
pears suspended in closed jars for eight or nine months, and shown 
at the end of that time that they maintained their colour, and 
tasted merely like mellow fruit ; but, on being exposed to the air, 
they very quickly became "sleepy" and rotten, and the leaves 
soon acquired the normal appearance of dead leaves. 

Lechartier considers that the facts he has proved to hold good 
with regard to fruit, seeds, and leaves kept out of contact with the 
oxygen of the air, find their analogy in green fodder placed under 
pressure in pits. He has made miniature silos with glass bell-jars 
containing fodder pressed down by a wooden disc weighted with 
lead, and so arranged that he could, from time to time, extract the 
gas for analysis ; and he has also sealed up fodders in flasks, and 
compared their composition before and after fermentation. 

He shows that the first action that takes place is the complete 
absorption of the oxygen in the residual air of the pit — ^which 
doubtless is the cause of the brief heating observed when a silo is 
being filled. During the first week or two (a period varying 
somewhat according to the composition of the crop, atmospheric 
conditions, and mode of pitting) there occurs a free evolution of 
carbonic acid gas, which is succeeded by a greatly diminished 
outflow lasting over several months. So long as this continues, 
the fodder remains in a statiC of good preservation ; and, with 
liberal weighting, a very small evolution of gas is capable of 
resisting the pernicious tendency of the atmosphere to penetrate 
into the interior. 

The rate of disengagement of this gas, and therefore its efficiency 
as a preservative, may be gathered from the following figures,, 
obtained with Lechartier's miniature silo. It will be evident that 
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heaTj wei^ts are eren more requisite at the end of the experiment 
than at the beginning: 

Hourly per kflofrsmnic 

12th of Horamber — 6m di«eluurged 37*7 eabic oentonHm. 

22iid „ „ 141 „ „ 

25tli ^ „ „ 5-4 „ „ 

out of l/6O6iiiD0ir yy 5'2 M y, 

28th „ „ 2*7 „ „ 

From Feb. 21 to March 1 „ 0-25 



»» V 4.V „ J, 



On the Ist of March there was no gas ; the cells had lost all 
aetivitj, and mould may therefore be afterwards expected to appear 
on the surface, and decay begin to prey upon the ensilage. 

If I understand Lechartier aright, he contends that, while the 
regetable cells are still alive, they will not grow mouldy and decay. 
That, when severed from the living plant, each constituent cell 
possesses a certain vitality in itself, or power of doing work ; and 
that it cannot be considered dead till it has expended that power. 
That, in the presence of air, the cells live and act with considerable 
energy, and exhaust their powers early. Out of contact with air, 
however, they live more sluggishly, and take a far longer time to con* 
some the same amount of sugar; indeed, the process becomes so slow 
that the sugar is not all consumed when the silo is opened. This 
ia proved by the analyses of Barral, Lechartier, and myself, and by 
the heating and formation of alcohol that takes place on exposure 
to air. The vital energy being longer in expending itself, the time 
is postponed when the moulds and other parasites can begin to 
prey on the dead residue, and set up their characteristic and 
generally offensive fermentations. The above, though it sounds 
somewhat theoretical, is not without experimental proof, for 
Lechartier has found that the vital action, which will go on for 
months in a properly-weighted silo, does actuaUy cease in a very 
few days if air be drawn through the ensilage. 

Perfect fruit and undamaged leaves, kept out of contact with 
air, furnish us, one would think, with '' ensilage " under theoreti- 
cally perfect conditions ; yet even here some loss of substance and 
considerable modifications in the constituents of the fruit occur ; 
and loss of substance is in the same way inevitable to ensilage, 
even when made in the best constructed silo. It is the price one 
must pay for the vitality that enables the ensilage to resist 
putrefection. 

How slight this loss may be reduced to we do not know with 
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precision, for no conclusive experiments have been made con- 
trasting the weight and composition of that put into a silo with 
the weight and the composition of that which was taken out. 

This is to be regretted, for it deprives us of the best way of 
ascertaining the economic value of the method. We do possess, 
however, comparative analyses of ensilage made by wasteful 
methods, and these will be produced in the next article. They 
teach a useful lesson to those who adopt such methods, and show, 
on a magnified scale, the changes that go on. The losses that 
occur are due to fermentation, which may vary very greatly in 
extent in the same substance according to the way in which it is 
pitted; and, as the fermentation varies, the loss will naturally 
vary in a corresponding degree. M. Barral, who is a chemist 
as well as permanent secretary of the National Agricultural 
Society of France, mentions that maize ensilage, pitted in three 
different silos, possessed temperatures respectively of 46°, 16°, and 
10° C. (115°, 60°, and 50° Fahr.), and the degree of acidity was 
respectively equivalent to '792, '544, and '099 per cent, of sulphuric 
acid. He says, '^ It is the maize that has been maintained in the 
silo at the lowest temperature that contains by far the least acid. 
It is that one which, in my opinion, has been preserved in a state 
most resembling maize at the time it was cut." Deductions that 
are true of one specimen of ensilage, made in one kind of silo, are, 
however, not necessarily true with respect to that which is made in 
a different way; but at several of the agricultural colleges in 
this country and in America the professors are working at this 
subject experimentally, and we may hope shortly to obtain some 
statistical results. 

n. — The Ntjteitive Vaxtje op Ensilage. 

English experience of ensilage is relatively small as yet; but, 
taking into account France, America, and G-ermany, ample facts 
exist to warrant the assertion that all English green crops can be 
preserved in a condition but little removed from their natural 
state, by storing them in silos under heavy weights. 

In England successful results — though not all equal in success — 
have been obtained with meadow grass, rye grass, clover of different 
kinds, green oats, green rye, and vetches. In America, Commis- 
sioner Loring, of the Government Department of Agriculture, 
"eports (as the results of inquiries circulated among the farmers 
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of the United States) that, in addition to Indian com — which is so 
high in favour from the immense crops it yields per acre — ^the 
ensilage system has been tried on rye, oats, clover, sorghum, rowen, 
Hungarian grass, and field peas. '^ In fact, almost every crop 
used for soiling has been stored in silos and taken out in good 
<5ondition." 

In France, a commission appointed by the National Society of 
Agriculture speak of good results obtained by thus storing vine 
leaves in wine-growing districts, apple refuse in cider districts, 
beetroot leaves, sliced beetroot, and beetroot pulp, in sugar-making 
districts. M. Goffart, besides maize, rye, various kinds of clover 
and trefoil, has put into his silos, with more or less success, Jeru- 
salem artichokes, beetroot, comfrey, and potatoes. M. Pomay, of 
Bomorantin, has for some years practised the ensilage of lucerne 
with success, and was awarded a silver medal for an excellent 
sample that he exhibited at the Bourges Agricultural Show ; and 
M. Julien, the President of the Eomorantin Agricultural Society, 
names (with other crops already alluded to) rape and buckwheat 
as suitable subjects for the silo. Lastly, in Germany, cabbages, 
turnips, and leaves of various kinds, besides ordinary fodder crops, 
are said to have been stored on much the same principle. 

The above facts ought to show that we are here dealing with a 
iaw of very wide application, and that contemplated experiments 
will be by no means the risky speculation that some persons 
believe. In future, therefore, if the general principle be assailed, 
the onus of proof should surely in fairness fall upon the objectors, 
and, where facts are adduced, they should be subjected to rigid 
cross-examination with a view to ascertain whether the results 
complained of have arisen from a disregard of rules laid down as 
•essential to success, or whether there is any defect in the rules 
themselves. 

An aj£rmative reply having been given to the question whether 
English crops can be successfully preserved in silos, we may pass 
on with awakening confidence to the consideration of the second 
query to be answered, viz., " Is the resulting product nutritious 
^nd beneficial to the animal ? " 

The nutritious qualities of ensilage, like those of hay, must of 
course mainly depend on the substance from which it is made. 
Ensilage from very inferior fodder may possibly be more palatable 
than the same material made into hay ; but one cannot expect it to 
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be as valuable as ensilage made from a crop of liigh nutritive 
quality. The farmer will notice, too, that there will frequently be 
a considerable difference in odour and appearance between different 
species of siloed fodder, even when prepared in exactly similar 
fashion. Judging from experience so far, ensilage from fine 
rather dry herbage is far more pleasant to smell and to look at 
than the ensilage from the coarse grasses of low-lying damp 
localities. Over and above this difference, due to constituents, the 
value of ensilage is modified by the mode of curing. Fermen- 
tation, in a greater or less degree, is inseparable from ensilage; 
and such fodder, therefore, is characterised by containing small 
quantities of alcohol, and acetic and other organic acids. It does 
not appear that in small quantities they do any harm ; indeed, 
they seem to be beneficial rather than otherwise, and they prove so 
attractive that many animals will renounce green grass, hay, meal, 
and other good foods, to feed on the ensilage. Some, indeed, 
regard the silo as a kind of factory for the preparation of cattle 
condiments. Experimenters of this class should recollect that they 
run a risk of using up good feeding constituents to produce these 
" spices,*' and should therefore endeavour to stifle the change till 
the silo is opened, when a short exposure will produce all the 
alteration necessary. 

It is not probable that any of our ordinary English fodder crops,, 
even if inefficiently stored, will develope as much acidity as beetroot 
and starch refuse, or even so much as maize ensilage sometimes 
produces ; and as such food is tolerated by cattle, we need hardly 
disturb ourselves on the score of acidity in our own specimens. 
Even if it should prove excessive, it can always be neutralised by 
a little powdered chalk being mingled with it after taking it out of 
the silo. Still, the acetic fermentation should be resisted as much 
as possible, for such fermentation signifies the consumption of 
material that is more useful than the resulting product ; besides 
which, the latter is the forerunner of an objectionable fermen- 
tation called butyric. By this latter acid a very unpleasant odour ia 
given to the mass ; and, although cattle can even put up with this, 
in small quantities, yet they recoil from it in the end, and fall off 
in their feed. M. Goffart met with this objectionable kind of fer- 
mentation in some of his earlier experiments. It arose when he 
attempted to store crops that had been beaten down and become 
yellow and decayed at the foot. He finally succeeded in rendering 
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eatable even such crops as these, but he had to double or treble 
the weights, and the product resembled the " brown hay " of the 
Germans rather than that kind of ensilage in which M. Goffart 
delights. 

The Americans, who generally seem to have followed Goffart's 
directions very closely, appear to have been singularly fortunate in 
their experiences ; for Commissioner Loring, of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sums up the results obtained by nearly one 
himdred farmers, who have reported to him, in th^se words : " The 
condition of stock fed on ensilage, both as to health and gain in 
weight, has been uniformly favourable." This refers not only to 
maize ensilage, but also to the many other green crops they have 
experimented on. Considering that the Americans are themselves 
only novices, this speaks much for the simplicity of the process, 
and is an encouraging testimony of what we may ourselves expect. 

I have read carefully through these 100 American reports, and 
have watched for some time past the opinions expressed in 
American, French, and German periodicals ; and, considering the 
ordinary tendency of mankind to grumble, and the natural liability 
to fail when trying a new process, I have been fairly astonished at 
the small amount of complaint from those who have tried the 
process and can speak from their own personal experience. 

It seems to be taken for granted among users of ensilage that 
the forage is improved, rather than deteriorated, by a slight 
alcoholic fermentation ; and this is what M. Goffart aimed at when 
he first commenced working. He soon found, however, that, in the 
silo, the fermentation is apt to overstep the mark and degenerate 
into acetic and lactic fermentation, which are to be avoided, because 
they are wasteful, and finally into butyric fermentation and putre- 
faction, which is, of course, positively objectionable. Consequently, 
as Goffart found it impossible to hit off the happy mean in the 
silo, he now strives to stifle fermentation entirely, so long as the 
fodder remains there. He finds he can readily obtain the desired 
amount of fermentation by a few hours' free exposure to the air 
previous to feeding. 

To show the views of Goffart on this point, the following extract 
may be cited : " If it were necessary to sacrifice the fermentation 
in order to avoid the loss of materials which is undergone in silos, 
I should prefer to undergo that loss, because I attach the highest 
value to fermentation, the good effects of which are indisputable ; 
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but, fortunately, the two points can be easily reconciled. The 
benefits of fermentation are these: Thanks to fermentation, the 
siloed materials undergo a commencement of decomposition which 
facilitates the digestion and increases the nutritive or assimilative 
power. My beasts, especially the milch cows, when they live 
exclusively on fresh maize during the summer, consume it in very 
large quantities, and always have the belly greatly developed — 
which proves that their food has not all the richness desirable, and 
that they are obliged to make up for the deficiency of quality by 
excessive consumption. K my beasts eat siloed and fermented 
maize, the belly decreases, and their ration (which they themselves 
limit) diminishes in weight, and their general state becomes more 
satisfactory. Let us, then, not attempt to suppress fermentation, 
but only to regulate it." 

Fermentation always has the result of producing new substances 
at the expense of existing constituents ; and as some of these new 
substances are gaseous, fermentation always implies a certain loss 
in weight. 

If animals digested and converted to useful purposes the whole 
of the food they receive into their system, then undoubtedly loss in 
weight would be an unmixed evil ; and if, again, the loss fell on 
the easily-digested parts, and left the other constituents untouched, 
then this would make matters even worse. But luckily (and this 
is a most important matter) we have evidence to prove that such is 
not the effect of fermentation on well-made ensilage. There the 
loss which occurs falls most markedly on the substances that 
possess the smallest feeding value. Owing, as I believe, to the 
action of the water present, fermentation does not produce precisely 
the same effect upon ensilage as upon hay. Fermented hay shows 
an increase of woody fibre over prime hay, whereas fermented 
ensilage has commonly a much smaller percentage of fibre than the 
substance from which it is made. Fermentation apparently acts 
in a very thorough manner upon ensilage ; it not only converts 
sugar into alcohol, and acetic and other acids, but it also converts 
the starchlike bodies into saccharine substances, and reduces 
insoluble woody fibre into soluble bodies somewhat allied to starch. 
Sugar, starch, digestible and indigestible fibre, have chemically all 
the same percentage composition ; but the last is of small feeding 
Talue, and is even actively injurious, for it may encase round sub- 
stances that are in themselves very easy to assimilate, and thus 
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prevent their being acted on by the digestive powers of the 
ftnimaJ. 

Commissioner Loring says : '^ There are indications that some 
materials have their value enhanced by the fermentation of the silo, 
while in others there is a loss ; '* and I think, when we shall have 
tested this question more thoroughly, that the value will be found 
to be most enhanced in substances containing a considerable 
amount of indigestible matter. 

The constituents of grain are naturally digested by the animal 
with very considerable completeness. K, therefore, we attempt to 
ferment them, we shall find — as Sir J. B. Lawes showed in the case 
of malted barley — ^that the slight improvement in digestibility 
produced is more than overbalanced by the loss in weight. Such 
results, however, are not on the same footing with coarser foods, as 
grass for instance ; for here a very considerable amount of indi- 
gestible and rejected matter exists, and a loss of weight which 
would be wasteful with grain, might turn out a good investment as 
regards grass, from the greater scope for improvement that is 
possible. From the following table it will be seen that, with 
inferior hay, the animal may not assimilate one half of what is 
given him. Could we but manage to make one pound of this poor 
hay go as far as an equivalent weight of yoimg pasture grass, we 
could apparently submit to any amount of loss short of one-fourth, 
and still obtain a balance of profit. 





Proportion of each conRtituent digested by the animal 
out of 100 parts Ruppliod. 


Description of Food. 


Of 

organic 

matter as 

a whole. 


Of albu- 
menoids. 


Of fat. 


Of soluble 

carbo- 
hydrates. 


Of fibre. 


Pastnro ithws , , , , , , 


per cent. 
621 
51-7 
46-3 
90-9 


per cent. 
68-8 
64-3 
58-4 
77-6 


por cent. 
13-4 
23-5 
18-8 
680 


percent 
65-8 
56-9 
51-7 
93-9 


per cent. 
570 


M<mm1ow hfl-y (ycn*y flro<^) ...--,,. 


42*6 


Meadow hftV (nri^inary) 


37-3 


Maiz6 (9an>lre<l flrr^in) , , . , , 


100-0 







The above are the results of actual experiments carried out on a 
horse by Professor von Wolff, the grass used being cut at various 
times from the same field. It will be seen that the animal never 
succeeded in digesting the theoretical amount even of the soluble 
compounds present ; and it would appear that the great obstacle 
that prevented this was the fibre. There was nearly double as much 
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woody fibre in the oldest hay as was contained in the younger 
specimen ; and it would, of course, be more consolidated and resis- 
tant. When the animal was fed on soaked maize — ^which contains 
scarce a tenth of the fibre contained in hay — the digestion of the 
various constituents immediately became very complete indeed. In 
the same way I believe that if the woody fibre of grasses can be 
rendered soluble or disintegrated, not only will a larger proportion 
of it be digested, but other substances previously locked up will be 
more readily acted on. 

An experiment which can only be explained on some such 
principle as the above, is one by Professor Henry, of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Wisconsin State University, already 
referred to in the Field, Two equal lots of maize (21,0001b.) from 
the same field were converted, one into hay, the other into ensilage. 
Two months afterwards two cows were fe4 on the siloed maize, and 
two others on the dried fodder which had been under cover ever 
since it was well cured. At the end of twenty-one days the food of 
the cows was changed, and those fed on ensilage before were now 
fed on dried fodder, and vice versa. During this test each cow, 
whether on ensilage or dried fodder, received lib. of Indian com 
meal, lib. of wheat bran, and l^lb. of oil meal, morning and 
evening. Each cow had as much ensilage or dried fodder as she 
could eat up clean. The cows were fed, watered, and milked at the 
same hour each day, and every means were used to make the test 
complete and fair. The results in milk, and in butter churned 
therefrom, were : 

MUk. Bntter. 

lb. oz. lb. oz. 

Ensilage (with meal as stated) produced 1456 8 59 8^ 

Dried fpdder (with same meal) produced 1322 15 53 3^ 

Increase produced from ensilage 133 9 6 5 

The test continued forty-two days. At the rate the food was 
consumed, the thirteen rows of maize cut into fodder would have 
lasted forty -eight days, while the thirteen rows made into ensilage 
would have lasted &?\ days. Thus the ensilage increased the pro- 
duce of milk 10 per cent., and the butter 12 per cent., showing that 
the butter-making quality of the milk was also enhanced. Lastly, 
the proportion of maize consumed as ensilage was 29 per cent, less 
than that eaten as hay. 

Another observation, equally difficult to explain away, is con- 
tributed by Mr. O. B. Potter, to the American Cultivator. A field 
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of pearl millet had inadvertently been allowed to attain bo large 
and hard a growth that the cows wholly rejected the stalks, and 
would eat nothing but the leaves when the millet was offered to 
them green. By way of experiment, one-fourth of the crop was cut 
and put into a silo, the remainder of the field being cured by drying 
in shocks in the ordinary way. This last was found so nearly 
worthless for feeding dry that it was used for litter in the barn- 
yards and for covering ice in an icehouse ; whereas that which was 
preserved in the pit was opened and fed in April. The cows ate it 
all, leaf and stalk, eagerly, without any loss or waste, and, Mr. 
Potter says, it was fully equal in value to the same quantity of the 
best maize fodder preserved in the pits. 

The following experiment by Colonel Le Grand B. Cannon, of 
Burlington, Vermont, U.S., is interesting, because maize ensilage is 
contrasted with an approximately equal amount, reckoned dry, of 
ordinary hay and also of hay and roots. I say " approximately," 
because the actual proportion of ensilage was rather under than 
over the mark; for average hay contains about 15 per cent, of 
water, so that 201b. of hay would have about 171b. of dry matter, 
and the average proportion of water in maize ensilage is said to be 
about 82 or 83 per cent., so that the quantity of dry matter in the 
ensik^ given to these beasts would probably weigh about 151b. 
Colonel Cannon says : " I fed ninety three-year-old steers, divided 
into three lots; cattle and feed weighed monthly. First Lot — 
Fed 201b. hay with 31b. grain daily, run in yard with shelter. 
Second Lot — Kept in warm stable and stanchions, fed 17|lb. hay, 
one peck mangolds, and 31b. grain. Third Lot — Fed 851b. ensilage, 
with 31b. grain. This lot gained ^Ib. a day more than No. 2, and 
^Ib. more than Lot. 1. The cost was 5 per cent, in favour of 
ensilage." 

The feeding was kept up for five months and a half, and Colonel 
Gannon adds : " The cattle fed as stated were in better health and 
condition than others fed on the chopped hay and grain. I 
consider ensilage profitable, and believe it entirely healthy, taking 
the place of roots. It is easily digested, as is shown by the uniform 
temperature of the animals and the condition of the skin and 
hair." 

Details of an extensive series of experiments by Prof. McBryde, 
of Tennessee University, are given in Dr. Thurber's book on " Silos 
and Ensilage." Unfortunately, he worked on single animals only, 
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and he puts the ensilage at a great disadvantage by comparing 
together 201b. best haj (about 171b. dry matter) with 401b. maize 
ensilage (about 71b. dry matter). Considering, too, that green 
maize is far poorer in albumenoids or flesh-formers than ordinary 
grass, it is not surprising that the 201b. of hay frequently showed 
better results than the 401b. maize ensilage. It is only when the 
tables are turned that one has cause for astonishment ; and the 
following are cases in point. These experiments extended over one 
month ; and the last is especially noteworthy as showing that clover 
ensilage is far better than maize ensilage : 

The animal 
Daily Bations per 10001b. live weight. gained per cent. 

201b. hay (taken as a standard) l'81b. 

101b. „ 201b. oat straw, 6ilb. Indian com meal 3*9 

101b. „ 201b. ensilage, 6ilb. „ 7-2 

201b. oat straw, 201b. ensilage, 6\lh. „ 6'6 

201b. hay, 6ilb. Indian com meal 5*7 

201b. „ 6ilb. cotton seed meal 5*6 

201b. „ 6ilb rice com meal 7*5 

401b. ensilage, 6ilb. Indian com meal 10*2 

401b. „ 6ilb. cotton seed meal 10*1 

401b. „ 6ilb. rice com meal 2*8 

51b. hay, 6ilb. com meal, 401b. maize ensilage 6*25 

61b. „ 6ilb. , , 401b. clover ensilage 9*03 

Of the value of ensilage for dairy purposes the evidence is 
remarkably strong. Conmiissioner Loring sums up the hundred 
reports sent to him in the words : ** Ensilage has been fed to milch 
cows more generally than any other class of stock, and no unfavour- 
able results are recorded. There can be no doubt its greatest value 
will always be found in this connection. There is a marked increase 
in quantity and improvement in quahty of milk and butter after 
changing from dry feed to ensilage, corresponding with the effect of 
a similar change to fresh pasture. A few seeming exceptions are 
noted, which will probably find explanation in defects easily 
remedied rather than such as are inherent." 

In illustration of this good effect on milk production it is not. 
necessary to go so far as America, as a very admirable example has-, 
been furnished us at home by Mr. Henry Woods, in his account . 
of the experiment on Lord Walsingham's estate. The experiment 
was carried out by feeding five cows on a fixed quantity of 
crushed oats and bran (61b. of the former and 31b. of latter), with 
as much as they could eat of coarse fodder, which consisted first of 
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cliaff (composed of two-thirds barley straw, and one-third hay), 
and afterwards of the same chaff mixed with gradually increasing 
quantities of grass ensilage. 

As Mr. Woods' table is published at a subsequent page, it will 
suffice to quote the amoimt of milk and cream obtained on the 
last day of each series : 

Milk. Oream. 

Quarts. Degrees. 

All ohaff (of hay and barley straw) yielded per day 68 12 

One- third ensilage and two-thirds chaff „ 70 13 

One-half ensilage and one-half chaff „ 71 15 

Two-thirds ensilage and one-third chaff „ 77 16 

Three-fourths ensilage and one-fourth ohaff „ 82 16 

This ensilage was made from grass of exceptionally coarse and 
poor quality, yet as soon as it was given to the cows the flow of 
milk increased ; and there was a continued gradual increase with 
the augmented proportions of ensilage allowed, till at the end of 
one month's experiment the result differed from that obtained at 
the beginning by 14 quarts of milk per day, or an increase of more 
than 20 per cent. And on two of the cows being deprived of the 
ensilage for a couple of days, they each gave three quarts of milk 
less per day. It is even more noteworthy that the quality of the 
milk was also greatly improved, as shown by the increased amount 
of cream. This milk from cows fed on ensilage, when compared 
with that of other animals fed in a similar way, but without the 
* ensilage, showed a percentage of 3'11 of milk fat, as against 2*76 ; 
of sugar, casein, and albumen 9'82, as against 9*37 ; and of ash 
0*75, as against 0*70 per cent. In a word, the ensilage-milk was 
superior in every respect. 

The above facts are quoted because they are statistical results 
obtained by actual analysis, and therefore are of much greater 
value than any indefinite statement teeming with adjectives. 
They suggest, too, the kind of experiments that may advan- 
tageously be carried out during the extended trial which the 
system will probably undergo before long in this country. 

So far, the evidence speaks well of the tendency of the silo to 
produce food which is beneficial to the animal; and it indicates 
that, relatively to other methods of preserving fodder, ensilage 
turns out food of good quality. This view, as will hereafter be 
shown, is also supported by an examination of known chemical 
facts; and, inasmuch as these have their bearing on the cost at 
which the advantages are obtained, they will help us to work out 

N 
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replies to the questions which will confront us: "Is the process 
economical, all things considered?" and "How does it compare 
with other methods already familiar to us ? " 

m. — The Loss by Fermentation. 

The main conditions for successfully ma.1ring ensilage are, as we 
have seen, simple and few. Nevertheless a feeling is JEibroad that 
if it be already so simple, it might be made simpler still ; and many 
who, a few months ago, would deny the possibility of preserving 
crops in the green condition in any way whatever, are now developing 
a tendency to complain of the labour of putting on weights, or of 
the necessity of malring a receptacle at all. The number who think 
thus are, it is to be devoutly hoped, small, for they are dangerous 
disciples. 

Ensilage, let us never forget, though new to us, is very old in 
itself, and there is little which we are likely to devise during our 
noviciate that has not been tried before ; so that it is scarcely too 
much to say that what is not recommended may reasonably be 
presumed to have failed. At any rate, it will be far wiser to fully 
avail ourselves of the experience of workers on this process abroad, 
and to turn neither to the right nor the left in the conditions so 
simple yet so important that they lay down, than it will be to 
venture on unknown paths in search of improvements. First let • 
us endeavour to do as well as our teachers are doing ; improvements 
may be attempted afterwards. 

To make good ensilage, it is necessary, not only to prevent air 
getting in, but to drive out all air that is already inclosed in the 
miass. The only practicable way of doing this on the large scale is 
energetic compression. The early experimenters started without 
weights, but, finding their importance, have little by little increased 
them ; so that, if we begin with small weights, we shall be simply 
retrograding, not advancing. In the same way they began with 
holes in the earth, and now prefer well-built silos. Silos of masonry 
or wood are useful, because they facilitate the practical working of 
the process. They are easier to fill and to empty, are cleaner and 
more permanent, and in short, more convenient. They can also be 
made watertight, which doubtless is an advantage ; but, best of all, 
they have smooth and regular sides, so that the mass slips down 
the walls without much friction, and thus the mass becomes com- 
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pressed witli little effort. So far as the preservation of the food is 
concerned, large and smooth-walled silos are, to my mind, mainly 
useful as economisers of weight. One can make, it appears, as good 
ensilage in an earthen pit as in the most expensive silo ; but far 
greater weights must be used to produce the result, for the mass 
clings to the irregular sides with obstinacy, and is difficult to com- 
press. It is, under any circumstances, necessary to put the heaviest 
weights round the edge of the silo ; the centre will almost take care 
of itself. 

Ensilage has been made, I am well aware, without any artificial 
weights being placed on the top : but this does not rebut the 
advisability of having recourse to weights — for in such cases the 
whole contents of the pit are not well preserved, but only the lower 
parts that are compressed by the mass above. The upper part and 
sides, which are not compressed, are generally mouldy and of little 
value ; while even the preserved parts show, by their high acidity, 
that they would have been much improved if weights had been 
xised. On the score of preservation, deep silos are obviously more 
to be recommended than shallow ones, and, owing to the smaller 
surface, less weight is necessary on the whole mass. 

For the process to be economical, we must save the top and sides 
as well as the kernel ; and it is to preserve these outer parts that 
weights are required. Goffart now manages, it is said, to keep the 
top and sides of his silos almost entirely free from mould, whereas 
formerly the loss used to amount to 15 per cent, or more. 

Mouldiness is a form of waste that every farmer can understand ; 
but there is another variety of waste which also exists, but which it 
is most difficult to make apparent, because it is not obvious to the 
eye. It does not occur to him that solid matter can " evaporate " 
and pass off into the air, even from those portions which he con- 
siders to be of good quality. If freshly cut plants containing one 
ton of solid matter be buried in a pit, under no circumstances is it 
possible that a ton would be taken out ; but the more perfectly the 
air is excluded, the nearer to a ton the mass will weigh. 

An experiment conducted by Professor Moser, of the Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station at Vienna, illustrates this fact in a very 
forcible way. He buried bundles of maize No. 1, of known weight 
(6000 grammes) at depths of 17in. and 34dn., in the centre of 
the contents of a " grube " or earthen silo familiar to that country, 

also another lot of maize No. 2, and when the siloes were opened he 
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re-weighed these bundles and ascertained the loss of each con» 
stituent of the fodder. The following give the absolute weight in 
grammes obtained from each bundle : 



Water 

Albnmenoids 

Fat 

Soluble carbo-hydrates 

Fibre 

Ash 

Sand... 

Total solid matter, dry 



Fresh 


Ensilage 


Ensilage 


Fresh 


Maize 


17in. 


84in. 


Maize 


•No. 1. 


deep. 


deep. 


No. 2. 


4761 


1216-5 


2846 


4603-2 


64-0 


39-0 


36-6 


58-8 


45-6 


39-6 


39-0 


56-2 


649*2 


360-4 


273-5 


734-4 


400-2 


386-5 


379-0 


462-0 


37-8 


40-0 


370 


38-4 


62-2 


390 


44-0 


48-0 


12390 


894-6 


809-0 


1396-8 



Ensilage 
No. 2. 



3886-4 

38-6 
63-5 
326-8 
404*0 
39-5 
70-3 

932-7 



In Hungary the method for preparing "sour fodder," as they call 
it, is to dig a long trench in the ground, and fill in the fodder, not 
only up to the level, but far above it, and then to cover the whole 
over with earth. There is a constant tendency, under these circum- 
stances, for the earth to crack round the sides, and air gets in 
accordingly. Considering, too, that the French and Americans, 
with their more perfect silos and heavier compression, still consider 
it necessary to cut up a large-stalked plant like maize into half or 
quarter-inch lengths, it is not surprising that Professor Moser met 
with such a wasteful result when using a bundle of unchopped 
maize. 

Another German experiment is that by Professor Weiske, on 
sainfoin. The first half of this table shows the composition of the 
dry«matter in fresh sainfoin, as compared with an equal weight of 
dry matter in ensilage made from the same sainfoin ; and it might 
be assumed, from a hasty glance at the two sets of figures, that 
there is a considerable increase in some of the constituents ; and, 
although some loss is obvious in others, yet there is nothing to 
indicate that the total is any way diminished. This is owing to the 
fact that, although you know the weight of the ensilage as taken 
out of the pit, you do not know what the fodder weighed when it 
was put in. The second half of the table supplies this deficiency, 
for it shows the weight of the dry matter in the fresh fodder on 
being put into the silo, and the weight of what remained, when it 
was taken out in the form of ensilage. 
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AlbmnenoidB 

Fat 

Solnble oarbo-hydrates 

Kbre 

Ash 



Oomposttion of 100 

parts of dry 

matter in 



Fresh 
sainfoin. 



18-56 

2-89 

88-60 

38-93 

6-02 



10000 



Ensilage. 



20-44 

6-02 

30-88 

36-18 

7-48 



100-00 



lOOlb. of the dry 

matter of the fresh 

fodder jrielded 



When 

put in 

silo. 



18-56 

2-89 

38-60 

83-93 

6-02 



10000 



As taken 

out of 

silo. 



16-63 

4-57 

28-47 

26-74 

5-50 



75-81 



Gain 

or 
Loss. 



8-03 
1-68 
1513 
719 
0-52 



Here it will be seen that, although the fat is apparently increased, 
there is, on the whole, a loss of 24 per cent, of dry matter in the 
ensilage; and the right-hand column will show in what way the 
loss is apportioned. This table marks in a very instructive manner 
the importance of ^comparing ensilage with its equivalent of the 
green stufE it was made from, instead of taJdng equal weights of 
each, as is usually done. 

If ensilage prove a failure, this is the direction in which its 
•defects must be looked for ; and from a consideration of analyses 
like the above, I am convinced of GofEart's wisdom in insisting 
on heavy weights. It must be borne in mind that none of the 
foregoing analyses apply to well-made ensilage — at any rate, to the 
•extent there set down — since heavy weighting did not form a 
feature of the experiments quoted. They therefore mainly apply 
to those who refuse to recognise the importance of great pressure. 
M. GofEart asserts, and M. Barral, the chemist, supports him, that 
the above is by no means a fair representation of what takes place 
in well-made ensilage ; and M. Grandeau, another eminent French 
chemist, shows by the following comparative analyses of fresh and 
siloed maize from M. GofEart's farm at Burtin, that the amount of 
alteration is relatively small : 



Maizb. 


Water. 


Sugar. 


Albnme- 
noids. 


Soluble 
oarbo- 
hydrates. 


Fat. 


Fibre. 


Ash. 


Aoid. 


Katnral state ... 
TiT»«»ilftge 


81-28 
81-28 


0-58 
0-15 


1-22 
1-24 


10-41 
9-58 


0-26 
0-36 


4-98 
4-91 


1-29 
2-25 


0-00 
0*23 







From a study of the above analyses it will be evident that, 
whether the loss in ensilage be great or small, it always is in 
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the same direction ; tliat is to say, it always falls heaviest on the 
members of the closelj-allied group — the sugars, starches, and 
cellulose (fibre or cell-substance). As a good deal of the starch 
and a portion of the cellulose are destroyed to produce successively 
sugar, alcohol, carbonic acid, and, if air be present, acetic acid and 
lactic acid also, the nitrogenous substances, being more stable 
bodies, appear by contrast to rise in amount. The ash receives a 
similar apparent increase, as well as an actual increase, frequently, 
from dirt or added salt. The fat is the only normal constituent 
that can be regarded as increased in larger absolute amount after 
pitting; it appears to be formed, or something like it, by the 
changes undergone during fermentation. 

The tendency of fermentation to break down and render soluble 
the fibre of the pitted food is a most valuable feature in ensilage. 
Comparative analyses by Grandeau and by Lechartier ; the results- 
obtained by Dr. Cameron, with the Irish rye-grass experiments ; 
Mr. Sutton's analyses of Lord Walsingham's ensilage — all show 
this property of prolonged fermentation. The object of digestion 
is to convert food into a condition that is soluble in the juices of 
the body ; and that portion of the substance which cannot be so- 
dissolved is not only useless but objectionable, as having a 
tendency to exhaust the animal by labour in vain. It further 
hinders the digestion of substances that are very nutritious in 
themselves, by encasing them round, as is seen with seeds, which 
frequently pass unaltered through the animal, whereas, if crushed 
or husked, they would be very valuable food. The experiments of 
M. Grandeau and Mr. Sutton indicate that there is more soluble 
matter in ensilage than there is in the dried or green fodder — 
reckoning, of course, poimd for pound of the dry matter in each. 
Whether it is always so, when we compare graas or hay with 
the weight of ensilage that would have been produced if these had 
been put in the pit, is the great unsettled question, around which 
turns the whole economical value of the process. 

The view, then, that I take of the ensilage process is this-r-That 
those who feel inclined to shirk in any way the imposition of the 
weights necessary to compression will be ill-advised in trying the 
process at all ; for, economically, it is not likely that their 
endeavours will prove profitable in the long run. They may see 
distinctly enough the mouldiness or putrescence that is upon the 
surface, and may estimate its amount as compared with the masa 
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of apparently sound food tliat is in the pit ; but it will be well for 
them to bear in mind that they only observe a portion of the 
mischief, and this may represent but a minor part of the actual 
waste, if regard be paid to the loss which has been going on in 
unseen parts of the silo, in consequence of a defective mode of 
carrying out the process. K, however, the fermentation be skilfully 
controlled, there appears to be no reason why the improvement in 
quality brought about in the mechanical condition of the food may 
not more than compensate for the loss in quantity, considering the 
very large margin of imdigested matter which coarse fodders 
contain. 

Ensilage, has, moreover, the advantage, of saving labour, and of 
being independent of the weather ; and these two are in themselves 
sufficient to counterbalance a considerable amount of the loss that 
takes place in the silo. Of the profitableness of ensilage in the 
United States, Commissioner Loring's report says, "Not a doubt 
exists, certainly not a dissenting opinion ; " but, of course, a large 
amount of this unanimity lies in the fact that American farmers 
can grow a cheap crop like maize, and store it up as they never 
could do before. 

It is much to be hoped that those who make experiments on 
ensilage will, for the benefit of their fellow agriculturists, keep 
records of the cost and results of their trials ; and, if they do go so 
far as to have analyses made, let them always endeavour to make 
them comparative, either by sending hay made from forage cut at 
the same time, or by having a sample of fresh grass analysed at the 
time when it is put in the silo. Whether ensilage be for our good, 
or be harmful, it is alike needful that we should quickly know its 
real nature ; and a deep debt of gratitude will be owing to those 
pioneers who test it. 

IV. — Ensilage versus Hay. 

When the ensilage discussion assumed very great prominence, 
in the autumn of 1882, it fell to my lot to analyse a number of 
samples of this novel feeding material, and when the subject had 
for the time exhausted itself, I took the opportunity of reviewing 
the jpros and cons of the matter, so far as I felt warranted by my 
own experiments or those of investigators in countries where the 
process was well known. 
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The year that has passed (1883) has not been characterised by 
the same discrepancies in practice and opinion, and there is conse- 
quently less excuse for critical observations. Nevertheless, ensilage 
is still in its infancy ; and it may be of service to many who intend 
to experimentalise during the coming season to have put before 
them certain points that probably will be rather outside their own 
particular line of observation. Certain fallacies to be found in 
estimates of the cost, value, yield per acre, and comparative feeding 
merits of ensilage, practical men may be relied on to detect for 
themselves ; but there are many points connected with the 
chemistry of the question which, though really of practical im- 
portance, the majority of agriculturists most certainly do not 
appreciate. 

In a previous article on the " Chemistry of the Silo " it was 
pointed out that " if freshly-cut plants, containing one ton of 
solid matter be buried in a pit, imder no circumstances is it possible 
that a ton will be taken out; but. the more perfectly the air is 
excluded the nearer to a ton the mass will weigh." 

This statement, which is at variance with what is said by some 
enthusiastic admirers of ensilage, is borne out by every comparative 
analysis that has been made, and can easily be proved by anyone 
who cares to embed deep down in the centre of his silo a weighed 
quantity of grass, and re-weigh it at the end of the experiment. A 
Back (waterproofed, if possible, to prevent juice gravitating to 
bottom of pit, but so arranged that the contained air could be well 
pressed out at the mouth of sack) would, if filled with grass, be a 
convenient method of testing this point, which is important as 
concerning the economic value of the process. 

There are several points of practice bearing on this question of 
loss, which have been recommended, but which, from a chemical 
point of view, seem imadvisable, as calculated to render this loss 
of weight unnecessarily large. One of these is adding chopped 
straw or chaff to the fresh fodder when placing it in the pit. 
Ooffart found, from comparative experiment, that the more straw 
he added, the worse the ensilage kept. A recent experiment of 
Dr. Marcker, director of the Government experimental station at 
Munich,* seems to place this beyond dispute. He experimented on 
siloed beet residues, and the following table will show the per- 

* Abstracted in Biedermaim's OentraUBlatt fwr ^ancuZ^itr-O^emie, February, 
1883. 
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oentage of loss on the fresh substance, by burying it in a silo with 
and without an admixture of straw : 



Fresh Bnbstanoe 

Dry organic snbstanoe 

Fat 

Fibre 

Nitrogenous substances .... 
Non-nitrogenous substances 



Loss on 


portion 


Without 


With 


straw. 


straw. 


I^eroent 


Peroent 


19-3 


23-5 


21-8 


290 


+ 600 


+ 15-7 


100 


28-6 


91 


24-6 


28-8 


32-6 



Increased 
loss by 

additfonof 
straw. 

Percent. 
4-2 
72 

13-6 

16-6 

8*8 



Another cause of excessive loss in a silo is very probably due to 
attempts to drain it. It must ahnost necessarily facilitate the 
admission of air, and it allows of the escape of juice. The 
following analyses I have made of two specimens of ensilage Hquor, 
and of juice expressed from fresh grass, will show that this is far 
too valuable to be lost : 

I. Ensilage liquor, amber brown colour, pleasant alcoholic odour, 
fermenting and giving off carbonic acid gas freely. Con- 
tained 5*17 per cent, solid matter, of which 0*98 per cent, 
was mineral matter rich in phosphates. It contained 0'688 
per cent, of glucose. 
n. Ensilage liquor, fermentation evidently progressed further 
than in last. No sugar. Acidity equal to 0*6 per cent, 
acetic acid. Contained 5 '47 per cent, of solid matter, of 
which 1*39 per cent, was mineral salts. 
m. Juice of fresh grass contained 7*02 per cent, of solid matter, 
of which 2*02 per cent, was mineral matter, and 2*08 per 
cent, sugar, calculated as glucose. 
The above analyses will gain point if we call to mind that fresh 
grass only contains about thirty per cent, of solid matter, of which 
about two per cent, consists of mineral matter. Considering, 
too, that matter in solution is always more easy to assimilate 
than solid matter that has first to be rendered soluble, it is obvious 
that it must be wasteful to allow this juice to leak away, or to 
voluntarily squeeze it out from the fresh grass, as has been 
suggested. 

Professor Marcker, in the paper above referred to on the 
preservation of beetroot refuse from sugar works, gives instances 
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of the loss incurred with this substance, as shown bj the 
amount first put in being contrasted with that afterwards taken 
out, and points out that the greatest loss occurs in porous unwalled 
pits, and that to obtain the best results, air-tight and water-tight 
cemented silos are desirable. 

The figures he gives are very startling, and it is to be hoped that 
they do not hold equally good of grass and English fodder crops ; 
but it is certainly desirable that comparative experiments of a 
similar kind should be made to ascertain what are the facts. 
Undoubtedly they show the direction of the change that goes on in 
all silos, although it may differ in degree, and the results are, there- 
fore, most instructive. The experiments were conducted at 
different experimental farms, except 4, 5, 6, and 7, which were 
all carried out at one farm, and exhibit the result of a bad 
system of procedure. The decimals have, for convenience of 
reference, been omitted. 



Number of experi- 
ment. 


J. 


Loss per cent, of 


Loss incurred on 100 parts of each of the 
1 dry organic constituents present 
1 in the food. 


Duration of 
ment in m< 






1 


1 

Original 
nndried 

BUb- 

stance. 


Dry 
matter. 


Fat. 


I Nitro- 
Wood i genons 
fibre. sub- 
stances. 


Non-nltro- 

genoos 

snb- 

stojices. 


1 


' '1 
13 i 


! 20 


23 


; +105 


9 11 


31 


2 


9 


! 44 


46 


; +140 


45 37 


49 


3 


3 


' 18 


13 


: 1 


13 ; 11 


14 


4 


4i ; 


55 


45 


32 


40 ; 35 


49 


5 


4i 1 


45 


45 


—44 


40 ! 28 


49 


6 


4* 


47 


27 


+ 26 


14 4 


35 


7 


4i 


62 


54 


—52 


52 1 37 


56 


8 


8f 


23 


36 


! —23 


36 j 31 


32 


9 


8 


19 


21 


+ 60 


10 , 9 


28 


10 


6 

\ 


17 


32 


•—8 


31 40 


30 


Meai 


35 


34 

1 


+ 17 

1 


29 1 24 


—38 



The word " loss," as employed in the above table, and in all 
previous remarks, does not refer to damaged or moulded ensilage, 
involving a virtual waste of so much food, if unfit for consumption, 
but to an actual loss or dissipation of solid matter. As has been 
shown by the experiments of Lechartier (quoted on p. 167), and 
which I have myself been able to confirm by analysis of air drawn 
from the heart of a freshly opened silo, some of the solid matter of 
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ensilage is constantly " evaporating " away, as it were, in the form 
of carbonic acid gas, nitrogen, Ac. The loss falls heaviest on the 
carbo-hydrates, such as starch and sugar and cellulose ; conse- 
quently, pound for pounds ensilage may appear more nitrogenous, 
and therefore a more meat-producing food after storing than 
before. Unless, however, the ensilage is purchased, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that, even if the quality is improved, the quantity 
is decreased. Moreover, even the nitrogenous substances by no 
means escape without loss. A portion disappears entirely, a 
further portion becomes changed from albumenoid substances, of 
great value as flesh-formers, into substances probably akin to 
ammonia, which are chiefly of value as stimulants, and can only 
replace albumenoids in food to a limited extent. Professor Kinch, 
of Cirencester, recently pointed out an instance where the per- 
centage of true albumenoids had diminished 50 per cent, from 
this cause. The increase, too, which appears under the head of 
" fat " is chiefly due to butyric and other acids formed by fermen- 
tation, which chance to be extractable by the same procedure as 
the true fat. It is therefore probably a fictitious increase, so far 
as true fatty bodies are concerned. It is from considerations such 
as these that chemists are apt to regard the ensilage process with 
suspicion, unless feeding experiments or some tangible practical 
data accompany the results of the operation. 

Whenever chemical action takes place, changes in temperature 
are produced ; and an accurate determination of the temperature 
inside a silo will serve as a measure of the amoimt of change going 
on, and the circumstances under which these changes are most 
active. Not many data of this description are accessible, and some 
of those that have been published over here give temperatures so 
much higher than those of skilled experimenters abroad as to 
suggest that the ensilage was not of the best and most economical 
description. 

The Ontario Experimental Farm (which, imder the able direction 
of Mr. W. Brown, has been doing some exceedingly good work 
of late) undertook, in their silo experiments, to keep a record 
throughout of the maximum and minimum temperature in various 
parts of the silo. They seem to be the most elaborate that have yet 
been published, and are worthy of careful attention. The rather 
r^rettable discrepancies to which attention is here drawn by an 
asterisk mark are probably only printer's or clerical errors. 
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Temperature inside the Silo. Mean 

f '^ ^ temperature 

Top. Centre. Bottom. outside. 

(•Highest 71° 92° 66° 

1st week J Lowest 63 89 64 J 62* 



(Mean 67 91 



(-Highest 67 91 66 

2nd week J Lowest 63 86 63 t 40 



(Mean 61 88 



(■Highest 62 88 64 

3rd week ^ Lowest 63 86 63 > 42 



(Mean 66 87 



(-Highest 69 93 68 

4th week J Lowest 68 92 67 f 41 



(Mean 68 92 



(Highest 64 89 66 

6th week ^ Lowest 67 79 64 > 39 



(Mean 60 84 



("Highest 66 87 67 

6th week ^ Lowest 46 81 64 5- 25 



(Mean 62 84 



(Highest 66 84 66 ) 

7th week 5 Lowest 64 78 63 > 43 

(Mean 66 81 64 ) 

Lastweek 73 — 26 

Average for whole period... 68 87 61* 

Stress has been laid, in the previous pages, upon the insidious 
" evaporative " or fermentation loss that goes on in silos, mainly 
because it has been overlooked by so many other writers, while 
farmers in general either disregard it entirely or look upon any 
shrinkage in weight as though it were merely due to loss of 
water. It is time they should clearly understand that the solid 
constituent originally built up out of the carbonic acid in the 
air is resolved back into this gas by fermentation. There is 
more fermentation in the silo than ordinarily takes place in hay- 
making, and consequently there is (independently of loss of water) 
a greater loss of weight of solid matter in the silo than vsually occwtb 
in the hayrick, I think that if farmers once fairly grapple with 
these facts — checking them, if they can, by experiments of their 
own — the views of many enthusiasts on ensilage will have to 
be moderated, and especially those who advocate the adoption of 
whatever seems cheapest and least troublesome. 

* Those figures marked with the asterisk are given as in the original ; bat 
there is evidently some error, as the mean is stated to be less than the lowest ; 
and in the last line, applicable to the whole period, the temperature at the 
bottom is several degrees less than the average of the figures given above. 
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The dark brown, aromatic smelling ensilage, produced when con- 
siderable heating takes place in the fermenting mass, shows this 
loss in the highest degree, because the high temperature can only 
be produced by consumption of the fodder. Being commonly dry 
and hay-like, keeping well out of the pit, such ensilage is usually 
in highest favour. From an economic point of view, however, the 
green, fresh substance, obtainable by care and heavy pressure, is 
far preferable. It is distinguished by little smell or taste when 
taken out of the pit, and the temperature is low. Mr. Grant's 
ensilage may be mentioned as an excellent specimen of this class, 
as is the Vicomte de Chezelles' of the brown variety. Some dis- 
tinctive marks in composition will be seen on reference to analyses 
given on page 232. It is for the practical man to determine to 
what extent this loss is permissible. If good ensilage can be 
made where the hay crop would be a failure ; if it can be prepared 
at a considerable saving in labour and expense ; or, if for dairy or 
other special piuposes it is better adapted to a farmer's require- 
ments than hay or roots — then a moderate amount of waste may 
not be incompatible with even an ultimate profit. 

To solve this difficult matter one requires, above all, an accurately 
carried out and strictly comparative series of feeding experiments. 
Moreover, the meat or milk producing power of the competing 
foods should not be reckoned on the ton of food supplied, but 
should be calculated back, if possible, to the yield per ton of fresh 
produce in each case, or to the yield per acre. We should then 
be working with fairly definite quantities. 

Even accurately conducted experiments, as above suggested, 
would not necessarily settle the question absolutely, for this reason: 
Ensilage, when once we know the most economic mode of preparation, 
can apparently always be reproduced of very similar quality ; 
whereas with hay, unless we have a substitute sun in the form of a 
hay-dryer, there must necessarily be vast difference in quality, 
according to the nature of the weather at the time of harvesting. 
. Hence ensilage should not be judged in comparison with the best 
hay, but with the average of hays as we get them on contrasting 
one year with another. On the other hand, unfavourable weather, 
or a desire to obtain a heavy crop, causes grass cutting for hay to 
be delayed till the grass is over-rii)e and stemmy, whereas ensilage 
is usually made from grass at the time of early bloom, and it is 
scarcely fair to compare hay made from over-ripened grass with 
ensilage made from less aged and more nutritious material. 
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The best hay suffers little loss of nutriment in drying. By 
artificial heat in the laboratory one can even so contrive that 
it loses none whatever ; but even in practice it does not exceed 2 or 3 
per cent, of solid matter under favourable circumstances. Care- 
fully conducted experiments on the feeding value of fresh grass as 
compared with hay made from the same grass at the same period of 
growth, do not confirm the popular view as to the great loss of 
digestibility produced by the mere operation of drying. Practical 
farmers are apt to overlook the fact that the statements of men of 
science are backed up by experiments expressly carried out with 
the view to secure exact conditions of equality, whereas the 
farmer's belief is for the most part based on the circumstance that 
cattle are found to thrive better on young and succulent pasture 
than when fed upon hay made, not at the time of the grass 
being young and succulent, but at a much later stage of growth. 
They are, in fact, comparing incomparables. In this way it is 
impossible to ascertain the real effect of drying, for the percentage 
of digestible matter, which may amount to 75 per cent, in the one 
condition, is sometimes reduced 50 per cent, as the grass increases 
in age. One may, moreover, when the weather is unfavourable, 
lose one-tenth or more of the total constituents of the hay before 
it is stacked (as was shown in an article of this series published in 
the Field of Sept. 16, 1882), and this portion, too (as was illus- 
trated in the same article by some striking feeding experiments, 
carried out by Dr. Voelcker), may contain so large a proportion of 
the nutritious part of the hay that the residue left is almost 
valueless as food, and, though taken in unhmited quantities, the 
animals fed on it may actually lose weight instead of putting on 
fat. Of course this applies with equal force to ensilage, if the 
crop, after cutting, has been left long exposed to the vicissitudes of 
the weather, before being put into the silo. An instance of this 
kind occurred at the South Hetton silo, where the crop, when 
originally cut, had been intended to be stacked, but, owing to the 
rain, it lay on the ground from the beginning to the end of 
September, and eventually was put into the silo. The result was 
that, when the silo was opened, and the cows were fed upon such 
washed-out residues, they became constipated and lost condition, 
so that it was found necessary to reduce the amount of ensilage 
and give other food to remedy the evil. 

In addition to rain, that washes out the bone-forming phosphates. 
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and readily-digested sugars, <&c., hay stiff ers at times considerable 
loss by fermentation in the stack. The following is an analysis of 
two portions of hay, taken out of the same rick. The one was light 
yellow, and of moderate quality; the other of a coffee-coloured 
brown, with a pungent odoxir, characteristic of aldehyde, an organic 
substance intermediate in composition between alcohol and acetic 
acid. By immersing in cold water some of this hay fresh from the 
stack, and gently warming the distillate therefrom ,with ammonia- 
nitrate of silver, I was enabled to obtain a silver mirror on the 
aide of the glass test-tube — a reaction confirmatory of the presence 
of aldehyde. Aldehyde is only formed when oxydation has taken 
place in a limited or insufficient supply of air or oxygen, and 
consequently shows that change was going on in this portion of 
the rick greater than the current of air produced by a powerful 
fan and engine could keep up with. 

Analysis of Two Samples or Hat from the same Biok. 



Tba original substance of the two 
samples contained respectiTely 
percent.: 



Water 

Albmnenoid snbstaiioeB* 

Ether extract (fatty matter) ... 

Free acetic aoid 

Sugar and sngar-forming snb- 
stances (starch-like sub- 
stances, &c.) 

Other non-nitrogeneons extrac- 
tives 

Fibre 

Mineral matter (ash) 



• Containing nitrogen per cent. 



Tellowish Hay. 



Undried. 

15-20 

10-31 

1-84 

1-60 



13-47 

2302 

26-97 

7-59 



100-00 



1-62 



Dried at 
212° F. 

12-06 
2-17 
1-89 



15-88 

27-25 

31-80 

8-95 



100-00 



1-90 



B. 

Brown or Fermented 

Hay. 



Undried. 

12-80 

10-51 

3-71 

4-69 



9-03 

21-61 

29*43 

8-22 



100-00 



1-66 



Dried at 
212° F. 

1205 
4-26 
5-38 



10-36 

24-77 

33-75 

9-43 



100-00 



1-90 



It is noticeable that the loss in the fermented hay fell chiefly on 
those carbohydrates that are convertible into sugars ; and further 
examination showed that it was the starch-hke substances 
(insoluble in cold water) that most suffered ; for, whilst the yellow 
hay contained 12*46 per cent, of starchy bodies, the dried brown 
hay contained but 3*42 per cent. 

Of glucose (one of the true sugars) the yellow hay contained 
3^ per cent., but the dark fermented hay scarcely any. Instead, it 
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cxnitained some products of decomposition, doubtless akin to dextrin, 
vtuch, hj boiling with, weak sclpliuric aeid, produced the same 
effect on FehlJng'a sugar test as 7 per cent, of glucose. Ensilage 
commonly shows a loss of sugar similar to this brown hay ; but 
unless the original fodder was exceedii^ly poor in carbohydrates, or 
the fermentation is carried further than is at al! necessary, I have 
not found that the sugar entirely disappeara.* 

The facts regarding brown hay being of practical importance, 
from the fancy that some farmera exhibit for such fermented or 
"heated " hay, an attempt was made to ascertain the total amount 
of oi^;anic substance thus lost. As it was of course impossible 
to obtain any of the fresh grass from which the above hays 
were made, an excellent specimen of green hay from an adjoining 
rick, made from the same field and at the same time, was also 
examined. It was found to possess only 8-3 per cent, of " ash " 
or mineral salts ; and as this would be a constant quantity, the 
presence of 9'43 jier cent, of "ash" in the fermented hay made 
it evident that this apparent rise was occasioned by a loss of 
organic substance equal to 13 per cent, of the whole dry matter. 

The indigestible fibre was likewise 29 per cent, in the greenish 
sample of good quality, as contrasted with 3375 in the brown 
sample, or an increase of 16 per cent., thus showing that the loss by 
fermentation in the case of hay falls chiefly on the moat nutritious 
constitnenta and rendera the final product less digestible. 

The Neilaon system of haymaking, whereby the hay is stacked 
damp, and the air drawn from the centre of the rick by an exhaust 
fan, depends for its success on the heat given out during fermenta- 
tion. One is, in fact, burning up one part of the hay to dry the 
other. Aa pointed out by me in the Haymaking articles of this 
aeries, this is a defect in piinciple that ia open t* grave objections. 

The yellow and brown samples above mentioned were taken from 
a Keilson rick, the green was sun-dried in the ordinary way. In 
order to prove conclusively that organic matter is dissipated by 
this process, it appears of interest, not only to examine the bay, 
but the products that were being drawn out by the fan. If tile 
carbonic acid, nitrogen, organic acids, &c., thus given off be 
collected, it would be found to fully account for the actual loss 
estimated by analysing the hay. It ia not, of course, possible to 
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go quite so far as this with a haystack ; but Dr Percy Frankland, 
experimenting on small quantities of grass, has shown that, in the 
presence of air, oxygen is absorbed and large amounts of carbonic 
acid evolved. Nitrogen is also liberated from fermenting grass, 
showing a destruction of albumenoids. Small quantities of hydrogen 
and other combustible gases were evolved at the same time. 

I have myself had the good fortune to procure from a Neilson 
stack three samples of water that had condensed in the fan-box 
outside the rick. The liquids, in addition to 'a small amount of 
waxy matter (probably mechanically carried out of hay by the 
steam), contained also minute quantities of acetic acid and alcohol. 
One thus sees not only that solid matter disappears, but in what 
fashion it may escape into the atmosphere : 

Alcohol. Acetic Acid. 

Oct. 16. Water condensed from steam drawn by exhaust 
fan ont of a riok of meadow grass, recently stacked in a 
green and dripping wet condition, contained per cent. .. . trace ... 0*01 

Nov. 1. Water from same stack. Temperature of rick, 
150° to 160° Fahr. ; ditto of exhaust tube in centre of 
rick, 135° Fahr. ; yacnum, 221b. per square foot 0*21 . . . 0*21 

Nov. 10. Water from same rick. Temperature, 155° to 
170° Falir. ; ditto of exhaust tube, 140° Fahr. ; vacuum, 
221b. per square foot 008 ... 0*31 

From the above facts it will be evident that neither ensilage nor 

hay can be in any way held up as a perfect process ; but, as the 

good points of the one often come out most conspicuously under 

circumstances when its competitor is at its worst, it will probably 

be found most difficult to frame any conclusion likely to be 

universally applicable. Many of those who experimented last year 

with ensilage seemed abundantly satisfied when they turned out a 

something that was not a mass of corruption, but a substance that 

animals relished and throve on. From this point of view, the 

year's experiments have certainly been most snccessful. Having 

had the opportunity of inspecting some couple of score of 

specimenib sent at various times to the Field, I can speak with 

confidence of the large proportion of excellent samples produced, 

and the very small percentage of failures. These experiments 

also confirm all previous warnings as to the advantages of heavy 

weights and well-constructed silos. It is to be hoped that the 

experiments of the coming season will not only show that ensilage 

is easy to make, but will answer the questions. What does it cost, 

and what is it worth ? 
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THE SILO OF THE VICOMTE DE CHEZELLES. 

[This bAo — ^whioh is, we belieTe, the largest single silo in the world — was first 
brought to the notice of English readers by an article in the Field, accom- 
panied by a woodcnt, here reproduced. Mr. H. Kains-Jackson has retnmed 
to thd subject on several occasions ; and from his varions articles we make 
the following selections.] 

By the conrtesy of M. le Yicomte de Chezelles, I am enabled to give the 
f oUowmg partictdars as to his large and practical working of the system : 
IJiider date, July 31, 1882, the Yisconnt writes me, from near Ghanmont-en- 
Yesin, Oise, that harvest work is in fall swing on his estate, and so he has 
iiine to send only an account of the principal featores of his mode of 
enflflage. A large photograph accompanies the letter, and the illustration 
given is on a reduced scale, but sufficiently indicates the construction of 
the silo. M. de Chezelles writes : 

" I cnt all sorts of forage with one of Wood's mowers, and five men 
iollaw the machine to load the carts, which at once convey the crop to the 
nlo, where a powerful chaff-cutter cuts up the forage as fast as three men 
cut feed it, whilst two other men unload the carts. The above ten men 
woA together, being paid by the job, their wages being commonly about 
St. per hectare (about 2i acres), the pay varying according to the nature 
d the crop. 

'* 1 80 arrange the number of carts and horses, reckoning the distances 
4ii the fields from the silo, that there may be a continuous supply 
fomished to the chaff-cutter, which should work on without interruption, 
ms by this means the ensilage is made regularly and economically in a very 
few days. As a matter of fact, in this way I have cut, carried, and 
formed into ensilage the produce of about 170 acres of trifolium, sainfoin, 
lucerne, tares, and artificial grasses. 

** For the silo two men are wanted to level and stow the cut forage as it 
falls from the chaff-cutter. Twice a day a couple of bullocks or horsen 
are driven over the ensilage, so that it may be trodden down eve];^ly. This 
work is better done by animab than by men. An occasional sprinkle of 
salt gives a savour that animab appreciate. 

" My silo is 72 yards long by 6^ yards wide, and 4^ yards high. It w 
desirable to raise the layers of forage a yard above the top level of the 

• * The articles in this Appendix are mostly reprinted, in a more or less con- 
densed form, from the Field, or have been specially written for this book. When 
quotations are made from other publications, the name of the paper is given. 

2 
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silo, and this quantity above the surface is inclosed with boarding. By 
shrinkage and settlement the ensilage soon sinks to the pit level. Directly 
the silo is full, I at once have it covered as soon as possible with a bed of 
earth about a foot thick, and the forage is then left for some three months, 
to become ripe for feeding of stock. 

" For two years I have now successfully fed all my farm animals, con- 
sisting of 20 horses, 36 bullocks, 120 milch cows, 1000 to 1200 sheep and 
lambs, with this ensilage, mixed with straw and roots ; in the feeding of 
horses I mix carrots or potatoes with the forage. All the stock have been 
kept in thriving condition — indeed, they have been wonderfully well 
whilst fed on this green food stored in pits." 

One of the first impressions in reading the above letter was, that the 
scale — nearly 200 acres of crops being saved — brings the subject at once 
under practical agriculture ; and next that horses can be fed with as much 
advantage as cows upon ensilage. Hitherto I had regarded the process as 
more interesting to dairymen than to ordinary farmers. Lastly, in point 
of expense, reckoning lOd. to 1«. 3^. per ton for reaping, carrying, and 
cutting (the chaff-cutter should be driven by a steam engine), makes 
the system the most economical of any. 



I have just visited (October, 1882), probably the largest silo in Europe 
— that of the Yiscount Arthur de Ohezelles, of Chateau Boulleaume, 
Oise, France. It is reaUy a fine yet most economical structure — an 
excellent bam and perfect silo ; a great oblong shed, roofed with tiles, 
72 yards long, 6^ yards wide, 4J yards high from the ground level — ^an 
immense cover for the cereal crops of a large farm. The floor is sunk 
some 12ft., and is paved and drained. The side walls and one end wall 
are lined with rough stones set in mortar, whilst the front is partly walled 
up, and a wide door allows the entrance of trucks on rails to come and be 
filled. This great basement suggested comparison with the hold of a big 
ship ; and in it at present is stowed away the produce of 170 acres of 
various sorts of forage— cut, carried, and made into green chaff last 
July — ^which fills the whole space, excepting where a remnant of last 
year's ensilage occupies some 16ft. at one end. 

The forage was cut by English mowing machines ; five men followed 
them and loaded into carts, which delivered the green stuff at the side of 
the silo, upon the carriers of a powerful " Albaret " chaff-cutting machine, 
two men unloading and three men feeding; so that ten men were 
employed, and these were paid 88. to 168. per hectare (2^ acres), accord- 
ing as the crops were light or heavy. The whole business was so arranged 
in relays that the work went on uninterruptedly, and the chaff-cutter, 
driven by 7 h.p. engine, poured out a green stream of food that, like 
water, soon became level through being trimmed and stowed by a couple 
of workmen. Twice a day bullocks '(here much used for farm work) 
walked over the mass and gave it compactness. A little salt was 
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oecaaoiudly sprinkled on the layers, more to give the fodder an appetising 
flayoor than for any other purpose. When, in a few days, the silo was 
filled — swallowing ap all and whatever the farm conld give it — ^the forage 
was covered np, without any layer of straw or boards, by a stratum of the 
light sandy soil, some foot and a half thick. Natnrally the mass subsided 
nnder the weight of earth, and became nicely compressed, but scarcely 
more than is hay in a large stack. 

At this period, to all intents and purposes, the superstructure became 
and looked simply a great shed with a nice eyen sandy floor ; just the place 
to inyite the reception of the cereal crops which — ^wheat, oats, and some 
barley — ^were ripening in the fields. In a short time, from floor to the 
angles of the roof, the building was filled. 

I fancy there are not three farmerb in England who would have had as 
much faith as had the proprietor of this estate, when he confided the 
produce of 170 acres of land to this great pit in such conditions ; but two 
years' preyious experiments gave confidence, and a large and valuable bulk 
of property was left in the full expectation that for this coming winter a 
wholesome and nutritious store of animal food would be available for his 
stock. That such expectation was fairly fulfilled I went to see for myself. 

Preyious to my arrival at Liancourt St. Pierre, I had received a letter 
from M. Greorges, the manager of the farm, to say that, owing to the 
abundance of green keep still in the fields, the opening of the silo would be 
postponed until November. However, upon the day I had come to see 
the actual opening, the silo, by the courtesy of the Vicomte, was opened, 
and on the 12th of October, 1882, 1 had for the first time a block of new 
ensilage in my hands. I took it at once to a yoke of Charolaise oxen that ' 
happened to be within a short distance, looking, with the great cart loaded 
with beetroot pulp, a picture from out the canvas of Bosa Bonheur. These 
bullocks took the ensilage, eating it with relish, as a horse takes a mouthful 
of hay from the hands. All doubt as to the food being freely taken was 
tiierefore at an end. To reach the ensilage, a load or two of the super- 
imposed com had to be removed ; next the stratum of earth was shovelled 
aside, and the brown-black mass of ensilage below was laid bare. Without 
the loss of a minute I jumped down into the pit, thrust my hands between 
the substance with some difficulty, from its compressed state, and found 
the temperature decidedly high, certainly of blood heat, whilst a smell 
rather agreeable than otherwise, such as comes from breweries — sweet, 
Alcoholic, and condimental — made itself observed. The heat gave no 
apprehension, and was not considered objectionable, previous years' 
experiments proving such condition was unattended by danger. Without 
further delay, I took, as a geologist takes a fossil specimen from a freshly 
cut rock-section, three samples of the new ensilage, and a fourth sample 
of the old (1881) stock, and placed them in separate tin cases, which were 
only closed with string, since I feared to have them soldered down on 
account of possible difficulties with the Custom House authorities. The 
work so far was complete, and the opening of the silo that Thursday 
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aftei^ooD was a snecesE ; the food stored there was g»od provender for & 
coming winter. The instance, in tliis present caae, is all the moTB notably 
because, whilst diifereut experimentaliBta hare advocated various plans as 
to method of covering, necossary weight, time and manner of opening, and 
divers details, here there was un absence of all niceties; here was a 
working example that all practical farmers could easily f oUow. Simplicity, 
effieieucy, and economy were the characteristics of the ailo-work at 
Chateau Boulleaume. 

I neit put forward a supposed difficulty — namely : that the bulk of 
onsilage, from which a portion was cut away, must on each occasion lie 
protected afresh, and such portion taken away most be consumed in 
twenty-four hours, or it would become worthless. Nothing of the sort 
was to be feared, as I was told, from the experience of last season. The 
ensilage is simply cut away as wanted, just as a few trusses of hay would 
be cut from an ordinary stack. After a lapse of eighteen days, one of 
the samples on view in the Com Exchange, Mark-lane, on Mr. Grippcr's 
stand, retaius sweetness and saraur, as many TisitorH attested. An 
analysis has been made, and why it was not made before was told the 
readers of the Field — our Custom House sentinels stopped and 
challengBd the new visitor I had sent to England, and thought ho was 
" tobacco " in disguise. Ihvicta. 

ANAiTSIS OP ViCOMTE DE ChEZELLES' ENBILaOE. 

The following tabular statement represents the percentage compoaiti^ 
of the samples of fodder, eonsistiag of trefoil, lucerne, tares, and g 
cured on the ensilage system by the Ticomte de Chezellos. 

"Volatile Matter : 

Water SO'SO per oBnti. 

Free acetic aoid I'SO „ 

Aloohol 1-80- „ 

Solid MaUer : 

Albamenoida* 9-12 

Ammonia , O'OG „ 

Fattj matter 2'07 

Soluble corbo-liydrateB : 

Sugar {maltoae) 2-9* 

Starch and digGBtiblfl ceUalase 2'23 

Peotous Bubstimces {gam, mooilage, &□.)... 10'32 

16-49 „ 

Tuaoliible oarbo-hydratoa (fibre) 1*35 „ 

Mineral matter (Bah) 5-ei 

' Containing mtTogen, 1'^ per cent. 
The following represents the composition of the substance (whend 
contrasted with two samples of dry lucerne analysed by Dr. Vou WoM 
of the Hohenheim Imperial Experimental Station, Germany. Tho first 
sample was dried with care on a barn floor ; the other (a portion from the 
same crop) was dried in tho field in the onliuaiy way. During tlie first 
two of tho four days to which the latter sample was exposed to t" 
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atmospheife, it became subjected to the action of a slight shower of rain 

and to a thonderstorm : 

v«.n«»> Carefully-dried Field-dried 

tnsiiage. Lucerne. Lucerne. 

Albnmenoids 18-35 1700 1494 

Fibre 2887 31-81 33*90 

^tt^L?tS)^'^:] -^S-^S 43-80 44-22 

Aflh 11-29 7-39 6-94 

The above figures so clearly show the high feeding valne of this sample 
of ensilage, that they may be allowed to speak for themselyes. I wish 
only to point out that, contrary to generally accepted opinion, my experi- 
ments led me to believe that the sugar formed by the fermentation of 
ensilage is not " grape sugar " or " glucose," but sugar of malt, or 
" maltose." The acetic acid, although of course indicative of the loss of 
nutritious feeding material, is probably not without value as a condiment. 
Its amount in the above sample is much less than in the specimen of 
highly fermented hay, the analysis of which was given in my " Chemical 
Investigation of Hays " [The Field, Oct. 14, 1882). 

F. Woodland Toms, F.C.S. 

7, Busby-place, Camden-road, London, Nov. 2, 1882. 

[A careful botanical examination of the above sample of ensilage after- 
wards showed that, although various crops, as abeady stated, were 
stored in the silo, they were by no means equally distributed, and that the 
sample analysed' consisted mainly of clover (Trifolium pratense), with a 
small admixture of barley and some of the common grasses, such as 
Alopecurus pratensis, Agrostis albus, Bromus mollis, &c., all cut up into 
chafP before being put into the pit.] 



Statement of Cost of Vicomte de Chezelles' Silo. 

I give below the detailed cost of the silo at Chateau Boulleaume, Oise, 
France, the particulars and figures being copied from a statement affixed 
in the Paris Show at the Paris Exhibition of Ensilage, made by Vicomte 
Arthur de Chezelles, and appended to drawings and photographs : 

Silo of 1475 tons capacity, suitable for containing the produce of 
250 acres of forage, costing 2fr. 70c. for each ton, or 3989fr. 48c., 

say sterling ^160 

Fr. ct. 
Excavating and carting earth (136880 metres), at 65c. ... 889 72 

Concrete for foundations and floor 86 40 

Masons* work, 4fr. the m^tre — 435*56 mMres 1742 24 

Cartage of stones (dug out from the estate), lime, and 

sand, 2fr. the mfetre 871 12 

Wood around the pit, 5 steres, at 60fr 300 

Fixings of iron, and Boman cement 100 

Fr. 3989 48 ^160 



200 
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Babn SupsBcrrBUCTUBic, to shelter about 20,000 sheaves : 

Ft. ot. 

Elm posts, 11*865, at 86fr. the cnbio m^tre 1008 52 

Woodwork of Norwegian pine 2050 43 

Carpenter's labour 750 

Bolts and nails 400 

Blacksmith's work 180 75 

Tiles and laths 1629 

Laying tiles 235 

6253 70 

Total cost Fr. 10,243 18 say ,6410 

Estimate for a silo that would hold the produce of 125 acres, and with- 
ont stiperstractnre, 80Z. 

Specification fob Bttildino a Chezelles' Silo. 

In the specification of the " Chezelles Shed and Silo,'' the plan is simply 
reduced in size from the large one previously given, in order to make it 
suitable to most English farmers. As will be readily seen, the eaves 
could easily be extended, and the sides inclosed, so as to form a roomy 
stable or dairy and cow shed at very small cost. This building commends 
itself as economical and adaptable to most farm purposes. 




Shed for grain 

STRAW &c 



— fS^oFk — 




Chezelles' StLO and Gbain Shed. 

Specification of Works required to be done in the erection of a grain 
shed and of a silo for storage of grass, clover, and other green forage. 

Excavator. — ^Excavate to a depth of 9ft. and cart away the soil 
excavated to such place as shall be directed. The earth in the founda- 
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tion is to be well rammed down, so as to form a solid level flooring, in a 
natural bed, and not made np of loose earth. Sand, if fonnd, is to be 
allowed for by the contractor. 

Bricklayer, &c. — Build in riemish bond the walls and piers, as shown, 
of best hard well-burnt grey stocks, laid in good cement composed of one 
part of approved cement and three of clean sharp sand, with footings 
composed of four courses of brickwork. Lay the bottom of the pit with 
concrete 1ft. in depth, with a layer of asphalte lin. in thickness on top. 
Form a drain in the asphalte, and concrete through the centre of the pit 
the entire length, with a fall from either side of the walls, and a fall of 
6in. from the centre towards each end. Frovide and lay a damp course, 
consisting of two courses of unbroken slates, laid, breaking join in cement 
above footings. 

Carpenter and Joiner. — Timbers are to be supplied and fixed of the 
following scantlings, well seasoned, free from large or dead knots, decay 
and all other imperfections : Tie beam Sin. by 2in. ; king post. Gin. by 4in. ; 
common rafter, 3in. by IJin. ; struts, 4in. by 2in. ; ridge plate, 8in. by 
8Jin. ; purlins, 4in. by 4in. ; principal rafters. Sin. by 3in. Uprights 
(posts), Sin. by 6in., are to be placed at distances of Sft. apart, and to be 
tenoned into wall-plate as shown. An oak wall-plate to be provided and 
fixed, size Sin. by Sin., to run entire length of wall. 

Slater. — Slate the whole roof, as shown, with sound Bangor Countess 
slating, on fir laths, and fixed with galvanised nails. Provide and fix a 
slate ridge. 

Founder and Smith. — ^Provide and fix a cast-iron ogee eaves gutter on 
each side of building, with a fall towards two cast-iron rain-water pipes at 
either end, as shown. Provide iron ties where shown. 

General Bemarks. — The whole of the work is to be carried out and 
finished completely from the time that it is commenced, without stoppage 
(through the fault of the contractor), and in case anything may have been 
omitted in this specification, that may or may not be shown in the drawing 
that is absolutely necessary for the stability of the erection, the same shall 
be executed by the contractor on written authority being given him. 

Invicta. 
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MR. COPLEY'S SILO AT BAST OOWTON, YORKSHIRE. 

[Mb. Thos. Easoale, dating from the Pepper Arden Hall Estate Office, East 
Oowton, Northallerton, wrote several letters on this subject in the Field of 
December, 1882, and January, 1883, the particulars of which we here bring 
together.] 

The presenration of green food for the use of cattle during winter 
having engaged a considerable amount of public attention for some time 
past, I feel sure that many of your readers will be int-erested to learn that 
a most successful experiment has been carried out close to this place by a 
neighbour of mine, who cordially permits the leading facts to be stated. 
They are as follows : 

Some time in the early part of 1882, a copy of Mr. Bailey's (American) 
book on ensilage came to hand, which, after a careful perusal, was sub- 
jected to a searching discussion, in which it was my privilege to join. 
After all the jpros and cons were well thrashed out, it was decided that a 
thorough trial should be given to the system so eloquently advocated by 
Mr. Bailey. It was also resolved that to this trial all possible intelligence 
should be applied, and that no reasonable trouble or expense should be 
spared. 

The silo— the plan of which is a simple oblong, 12ft. in length, 7ft. wide, 
and 8ft. deep — was built during the month of June and early part of July, 
and was filled with grass during the latter part of August and beginning 
of September. 

After sufficient additions had been made to the contents and the 
arrangements for compressing the grass were carefully adjusted, the 
whole thing Was closed up on the 14th of September. 

It was the intention at that time that the silo should not be opened until 
Christmas ; but a friend, who was deeply interested in the experiment, 
called on the 25th of November, and would hear of nothing else but that 
the pit should be opened while he was here. My neighbour having con- 
sented, the thing was done ; the result being— even to those of us who 
were believers throughout — a most agreeable surprise. The whole mass 
of ensilage was found to be in a perfect state of preservation, and gave 
forth a most pleasant aroma not easily described. 

The cattle, on the first day of being offered it, were, as was expected, 
rather dainty, but on the second day took it eagerly, and by the end of the 
first week they had become as fond of it as they are of the best oilcake— 
in fact, they now eat it ravenously. 

Both milk and butter have increased in quantity during the short 
time the cows have been fed with ensilage ; while the quality of milk, 
butter, and cream continues all that can be desired. 

The quantity of ensilage given to each cow per day is about 451b. weight, 
plus the ordinary rations of the usual feeding meals or cake. 
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Chopping the grass was dispensed with. A man with a horse and cart 
followed two scythes ; lie forked the grass into the cart from the swath, 
and from this cart the grass was again simply forked into the silo. 



My letter on this sabject having brought forth very nnmerons inqniries 
from all parts of the country, including Scotland and Ireland, I have 
endeavoured as far as possible to cover the various questions put. 

1. Kind of grass used. — Commenced with ordinary grass from roadside ; 
then some of a stalky nature, and finished with strong aftermath. 

2. State of grass when put in silo. — Some dry, other portions wet with 
dew, and other portions partially wet with rain. 

3. How put in ? — Throiyn in with a fork, then shaken out, in order as 
far as possible to maintain a level surface ; and the grass well trodden 
down. 

4. How much put in at each filling. — Two feet depth, when trodden solid. 

5. Use of the weighting apparatus. — Aft-er each filling, the planks and 
weights were put on with the greatest care. 

6. Kind of weights. — ^The weights were the same throughout the 
whole operation — ^viz., wooden boxes, 12in. square and 15in. high. They 
were filled with puddled clay, and weighed 1001b. each. The boxes are 
placed close together, and always so as to cover the junctions of planks, 
but without any idea of their excluding air by overlapping or otherwise. 

7. Covering hoards. — One inch and a quarter thick ; their length equals 
the breadth of silo. 

8. Straw between planks and grass. — No straw or any other material 
was placed between the grass and the covering planks. 

9. How long between each filling. — Three days, with the weights oni 

10. Amount of sinhage. — ^Not yet exactly ascertained, but probably a 
little more than one-hsJf ; or, in other words, 14ft. was put in, and the 
depth of the ensilage now is 6ft. 4in. 

11. Foreign substances mixed with grass. — From 141b. to 161b. of 
common salt was supplied to each filling, but no other substance of any 
kind was added to the grass. Whether the salt is actually necessary 
remains to be seen : and next year one silo will be filled without it. 

12. If airtight and how ? — No means other than the weighting apparatus 
were used to make the silo airtight ; nor was any attempt made in any 
way to hermetically close it. 

13. How is air excluded ? — ^By compression only. 

14. Heating. — ^Not the slightest appearance of heating has been at any 
time observable in the mass. 

15. Chopping of material. — This was dispensed with, because it would 
save labour and implements, and was considered unnecessary. We cannot 
think that any loss of space is occasioned thereby. 

16. How long closed ? — The silo was closed for two months and eleven 
days. 
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17. Colov/r of ensilage. — The colour of ensilage when taken out of silo 
was a " pale yellow green." 

18. How much removed at once ? — Just sufficient for a day's consump- 
tion is taken out of the silo at once, and no change of colour or smell has 
been noticed, even after being exposed for three or four days. 

19. How left after cutting ? — ^The silo is cut into for each supply, and 
the cut face left as you woidd that of a haystack. 

20. Quantity of grass put in, — About fourteen cartloads — ^that is, two 
at each filling. 

21. Whai quality of grass should he used, and at what stage of growth 
should it he cut ? — ^From experience here, we say, " The better quality the 
grass, the better the ensilage ; ** and, as the aftermath portion has come 
out as good as the other, it should follow that grass of any age may be 
successfully used. 

22. Other crops. — My neighbour intends to operate (in a second silo) 
next year, on tares, oats, and prickly comf rey. 

23. Material for huilding silo. — The walls (14in. thick) of silo are built 
with good bricks and mortar, and faced with a coating of cement. The 
floor is made of bricks covered with cement. 

24. Is the silo sunk or not ? — The silo here is 8ft. deep, 7ft. of which 
are below the surface of the ground. Our experience has, however, 
suggested several important improvements, a description of which, to be 
clearly understood, should be accompanied with plans to illustrate. 

25. How drained ? — The silo was well drained all round, and under, but 
not " into." 

26. Should floor he level ? — Give it a fall of lin. for its whole length, 
and at one comer of lowest end make a small shallow well, 9in. square by 
3in. deep, from the bottom of which take a small pipe to a tap outside. 

27. How covered in ? — With a simple roof resting on the silo walls. 

28. Cost of construction. — This can be easily ascertained, and would 
depend to some extent on local circumstances. There would be so many 
cubic yards of excavating, so many yards of brickwork and cement 
plastering, and lastly, a plain substantial roof of some kind. It has been 
determined that the next silo erected here shall be roofed over, and an 
arrangement made whereby the weights can be raised and lowered with a 
block and pulley, so as to ease the manual labour. An improvement in 
the weights is also contemplated. 

29. Cost of filling. — This will depend very much on how far the land 
on which the grass grows is from the silo. After this it is only a 
matter of carting to the silo and filling in as mentioned under heads 
2, 3, 4. 

30. Ration for each cow. — From 351b. to 501b. per day, according to 
size of beast and quantity of other food given. 

31. Quality of hutter and cream, and condition of cattle. — The butter 
and cream continue of the very best quality, while the improvement in 
the general appearance of cows is most decided. 
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32* UHUiy of nilo. — It i« o\rr\(mn that wlo« virtually perfonn at once 
tlie fnnetiann of the three exinting operationit — viz,, finst, haj-drying ; 
«ee<mcU J, ^itaeking ; and thirdl j, that of a stacking bam. Moreorer, thej 
will, when fairl j well hnilt, lairt fiftj jeara or more ; no that, practically, 
no fntnre expenne need be incurred bejond that of filling them annnallj. 

33, AnaVynU. — ^Thi« i« beyond my prorince, bnt I shall be glad to 
forward a Mimple to Professor Yoelcker or anj other analjrtical chemist for 
analysis, 

34, Weight of ensilage. — One enbic foot was pnt on a scale, and it 
weighed 43ilb,, thus showing that onr silo contained, when opened, rather 
over 10 tons. Comparing this with head No, 20 shows that little or no 
loss of weight can hare taken place nnder the operation. 

There can be no donbt of the great importance of this subject to every 
agrictiltnrist, more especially to grass farmers. One of my correspondents 
in Ireland says that he and his father had 300 acres of meadow to save 
last summer ; and, owing to the extraordinary wetness of the season, a 
great portion was lost. To snch gentlemen silos will be the greatest boon 
imaginable. They cau cart to them all the grass from shady and damp 
places round woods, ^,, leaving that on the more open and upland places 
to be made into hay. 

Being urged by some friends to offer my services in connection with 
this question as far as my duties here will permit, I shall be glad to 
arrange for furnishing plans and particulars for silos, and also to give 
instructions and personal superintendence when required, • 

Thos, Easdale, 

Estate OfBce, Pepper Arden Hall, East Oowton, Northallerton. 



Since the foregoing particulars were published, Mr, Copley has con- 
siderably added to and altered his silo, as will be seen by comparing the 
plan given on page 202 with that of the improved structure shown in 
the chapter on Silos, in the early part of the volume, A second and 
larger pit has been made and a new roof erected, extending 3ft, beyond 
the edge of the pits on each side, thus forming a bench or platform 
whereon the weights can be placed when taken off the ensilage ; and at 
other times the space is found convenient for various purposes. One side 
and the two ends are enclosed with feather-edged boards, and at the front 
are double doors made of the same material ; so that the building besides 
acting as a roof for the silos, forms an excellent store shed. 

The small pit (the original silo) is 12ft. long, and the new one 15ft. 
long ; both are 7ft, wide, and 10ft. in depth, 8ft. being below and 2ft. 
above the surface of the ground. 
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MB. STOBABTS SILOS AT PEPPEB ABDEN, NOBTH- 

ALLEBTON, YOBKSHIBE. 

[Thx foDowing oontams the most material parts of several letters from Mr. 
Easdale which have appeared in the Field dxiriiig' the latter part of 1883 and 
the beginning* of 1884. A plan of Mr. Stobart's doable silo (which has been 
converted ont of a large seldom-nsed building in a comer of the farmyard) 
is given in the chapter on silos in the earlier part of this volume.] 

The large silo at this place — of 100 tons capacity — was opened on 
Oct. 22, and the improved *' Cowton " silo on Nov. 10, and in both cases 
the contents were found to be in an excellent state of preservation. 

We cannot any longer allow the question to be considered problemati- 
cal as to whether *' the thing can be done," since with ns it is an accom- 
plished fact in two saccessive years. Both at Cowton and here (within 
one mile of each other) can be seen ensilage chopped and nnchopped — 
made of meadow grass, oats, clover and rye grass, tares, and prickly 
eomfrey, and all well converted. 

The silos at this place are each fitted with a small pipe, from their 
lowest part inside to a tap outside, for the purpose of drawing off whatever 
juice may have collected at the bottom. This juice is of the consistency 
of oil, and comes from the tap of a bright amber colour. It has been 
drawn regularly since the last week in September, and given to the pigs, 
mixed with their ordinary food. These animals have become so exceed- 
ingly fond of it, that some of them do not care to take their food unless 
they have with it their " gill of juice ; " it has, moreover, proved of 
undoubted benefit to their general health and appearance. A litter of 
sucking pigs, immediately they were able to feed from a trough, took to 
this juice with avidity, and their attendant states positively that a skin 
irritation, which at the time troubled them, disappeared within a week, 
and they are now (Nov. 17) the picture of health, and doing well. 

The entire cost connected with the work this year has been carefully 
calculated, and we find that the labour portion (including weighting 
operations) wiU not exceed Ss. per ton; the charge on the cost of 
adapting the building, 6<2. per ton ; and the charge on the cost of iron 
weights, 9d. per ton ; making the whole cost per ton to be not more than 
49.3d. 

We cannot speak too highly of the convenience and adaptability of 
the iron weights that are used to obtain the compressive power. They 
were cast to a model specially designed by ourselves with a view to secure 
-even pressure throughout the entire surface and convenience of handling, 
both of which objects have been obtained to the entire satisfaction of the 
■owners. 

Mr. Stobarf s large pit (27ift. long and lljft. wide) is being pressed 
with twenty-four tons of iron weights. With the assistance of three 
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men and onr patent hoist, we lifted these 480 blocks a height of ten feet, 
and packed them away carefolly in three hoars and a quarter ; and after 
a day's filling, these same blocks were removed from their places, lowered 
a depth of six feet, and placed in position in one hour and five minutes. 
In other words, each ton was raised in eight minutes, and lowered in two 
and a half minutes. 

Mr. Stobart, haying taken a great practical interest in the question, 
was anxious to obtain, by experiment, a trustworthy test of the value of 
ensilage as food for fatting cattle. For this purpose, twelve beasts wore 
taken (eight steers, two cows, and two heifers) ; four steers and two cows 
were placed on one side, and four steers and two heifers on the other side. 
All alike were given the same quantity of meal and cake : plus this, one 
lot received daily for each beast 24ilb. of best quality hay and 951b. of 
turnips, while each beast on the other side received, besides meal and cake, 
751b. of ensilage. No other .food than what is mentioned was given. 
This diet was commenced on Nov. 10, and on the 17th the cattle were 
weighed separately. They were again weighed on Dec. 8 with the 
following result: 



Hay and Tubnifs. 



No. 
1. Steer 



Dec 8. 



cwt qr. lb. 



Advukoe. 
owt qr. IK 



2. 
3. 
4. 



}i 



>» 



9 3 

9 10 

» 7 1 

5. Cow 11 

6. , 11 3 



»» 



Nov. 17. 
cwt. qr. lb. 

10 11 10 

10 2 14 3 14 

9 3 7 2 7 

8 3 

11 2 14 2 14 

12 1 2 



Total 



59 



63 1 7 



4 17 



EN8II«AQB. 



No. 



1. Steer 12 

2 12 

3. 
4. 



Nov. 17. 
owt qr. lb. 

2 



»» 



»> 



Advance, 
cwt qr. lb. 

10 

3 7 

10 2 14 11 2 7 3 21 



Dec. 8. 
cwt. qr. lb. 

13 2 

12 3 7 



« 11 

5. Heifer 10 

6 9 



f> 



1 7 12 14 



2 7 



3 7 

10 2 7 2 7 

10 21 2 14 



Total 



66 



70 3 



4 8 



Showing a balance of 491b. in favour of ensilage. It will thus be seen 
that ensilage can supply the place of both hay and turnips, and have a 
considerable something to spare. The cows and heifers did not do so 
well as the steers ; this may be accounted for in the fact that the cows 
5 and 6 in the first lot were already well up in condition, and, being 
older, would not lay on so fast as the young animals. The heifer 5 in the 
second lot was suffering from a cold when housed, and has been dosep 
with medicine several times since ; while her mate No. 6 has all along 
partly refused to eat her oilcake. 
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Tbirty-six stalled and sixty -seyen lean cattle are getting ensilage as a 
portion of their food eyery day, and it is calculated that the two pits hold 
sufficient to last, at the same rate of consumption, until the middle of 
April. 

The experience of others as well as ourselyes shows conelusiyely that, 
besides meadow grass, cloTer and rye grass, tares and oats by this method 
of preseryation make excellent cattle food. That being so, I would take 
the liberty to call the earnest attention of all owners and occupiers of 
heayy or clay land to the subject. Let them take note of the experiment 
recorded in this letter, and let them feel assured that eyery one of them 
(unless their land is rotten with water, and consists of nothing but barren 
clay to the yery surface) can grow in abundance the same kind of 
material, and quite as good, as that by which these results were obtained. 

Mr. Stobart's flock of Cheyiot in-lamb ewes haye been getting a small 
daily allowance of ensilage since the middle of Noyember, the object 
aimed at being to get the animals used to the new food before the seyere 
weather set in or the lambing season came about. So far, the effect on the 
sheep has been most excellent, their health being eyerything that could 
be wished, with bright eyes and springy gait, and that neryous alertness 
so indicatiye of yigour. They will not touch the hay in the racks aboye 
so long as there is any ensilage in the troughs below. It may be added 
that a small quantity of oats is mixed with the ensilage, in the proportion 
of 101b. of the former to 601b. of the latter. 

A letter has been receiyed from Mr. John Nettleton, of Northallerton, 
i;he yeterinary surgeon who has professional charge of the entire collection 
of Mr. Stobart's Kye stock, and he says, under date of Feb. 4, 1884 : — 
" I am happy to say we haye had far less disease amongst the cattle at 
Pepper Arden since they haye been fed on ensilage than at any time pre- 
yiously whilst they haye been under my charge ; in fact, we haye not had 
a single case of indigestion, constipation, or any disease that could be 
attributed to feeding — which is yery remarkable, considering the large 
number of stock.^ 

The many comments made on the subject of compressing ensilage 
since Mr. Jenkins's yisit to the ** silos of the north " show that consider- 
able interest has been excited in connection therewith ; and as the " iron 
blocks " so frequently referred to originated here, you will perhaps allow 
me to offer a few remarks illustratiye of their practical application. 
These weights are reported as ** huge blocks; " but, seeing that each of 
them contain no more than the merest fraction aboye one quarter of a 
cubic foot, I yenture to think the term " huge " is calculated to conyey 
an exaggerated idea of their size. Their dimensions are 18in. long by 
5in. deep and 5in. broad, and they are as nearly as possible Icwt. each. 
This weight does not exceed that of pig iron bars, which, as is well 
known, are handled by thousands of men daily, monthly, and yearly with- 
out complaint ; whereas in silo work these blocks need not be raised and 
lowered on more than six separate occasions in any one season. Note 

P 
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also that one l&;er of them (not two as reported) gives the desired 
preasore. 

The Tnann»1 labour, moreover, is with ub mach dimmished by the nae 
of the excellent patent hoist, which is peculiarly well adapted for the 
work; in fact, the assistance of this hoist is essential. It is to be feared, 
however, that those practitinnprs who complain of escesaive clnmainess 
and laborionaneas in the matter shoold rcallj, in some degree, blame 
themselves for a want of foresight in not providing suitable convenffince. 
All those gentlemen who have visited the silos at Cowton and Pepper 
Arden will have noticed that a bench or platform is provided at one or 
bath sides of the pita, on which all weights rest while filling operations 
are being carried on, so that when wanted they are close to that part of 
the pit on which they are ia be laid, and, with the hoist mentioned above, 
they can be lifted and laid with comparative ease. The resnlt of this 
arrangement here is that the entire labour of moving the weights off and 
on the large pit {holding from eighty-five to ninety tons of ensilage) did 
not cost Mr. Stobart more than 30s. from first to last. 

Under the searching examination of Mr. Jenkins and other gentle- 
men who occompatiied him, it was satisfactorily proved that the cost of 
Mr. Stobart'e ensilage when ready for feeding, and inclusive of rent and 
taxes and every other charge against it, did not exceed 14s. per ton, and 
that its feeding value was from 35s. to 40s. per ton. Considering this in 
conjunction with the other generally admitted fact that the qnalify of the 
ensilage here is second to none in the country, it may, I think, be reason- 
ably claimed that the method by which this end was obtained has been 
fairly successful. Thos. EabdaijE. 

Pepper Arden, Northallerton. 



MS. C. G. JOHNSON'S LEVBR-PEESSTTBB SILO. 

The building is of brick, all above ground, with slated roof. It is 28ft. 
high np to the eaves, 10ft. by 18ft. inside, 9in. walls, with the exception 
of the front end, around doorway, which is 14in. work; and is designed 
to be filled to 22ft. high of ensilage, leaving the remainder for working 
loom. 

I began to build about the 1st of September, and the fodder intended 
to be saved (second crop seeds and clover) must be all in before, say, the 
second week in October, consequently there was no time for lime to dry ; 
and being ignorant also as to the amount of lateral pressure to be 
expected from within, I thought it safer to have the walls np to 22ft. 
from the ground set in cement. Experience proved there waa no lateral 
pressure observable. My next silo wiU therefore be either sheet iron. 
wood, or 9m. briokwork set in lime. 
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The bottom of the hUo cousiBte of a framework of rough wood, npon 
wMch the ensilage rsHta, and which, taken hold of by two rods ODromnni- 
catin^ with one end of the leTer-beam, enables the weight of the ensilago 
to be used sa the fiUenim from which to inflict the prosauro upon itself — 
therebj giving it a doable sqneeM from both top and bottom, and Baving 
the necessity of huayy masonry, which woold otlierwise have to be pro- 
'rided to keep down the short end of the lever. 

The crop is at first thrown in throagh the large folding doors at the 
bottom, which are made wide enough to admit a cart to back into the rilo 




to remoTB the ensilage. As the grass rises, this apace is made np by 
loose boards (in my case old railway sleepers), one on the other edgeways. 
When it has risen above this apertnre, it is forked oS the cart by one 
man on to a scaffold, and from thence by one man stuiding thereon 
tfarongh the long-shaped window, which, as the grass rises, is also made 
np with loose boards as before described — the latter being in this case to 
save unnecessary forking nntil the stack has risen. I may here mention 
that, though I did not fill np the interstices between the boards (which I 
conld easily have done), the ensilage was juat as free from mould Be at 
any other part of the waU sides; and further, it may be mentioned that 
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when the preaanrc was first applied from abore, the air eonld be heuS I 

bisHing out through these spaces. 

Wlion the day's filling is complete, the top covering of boards is 
on with longitudinal and transverse timbora to receive the pressure ; the- j 
hydraulic jack (which it may be seen is at the weighted end of the lever) 
then comes into play, and lowers the wrought iron cradle and transverae 
timbers, which are attached by chains to the lever beam on to the longi- 
tudinal timbers, and a strong round iron bolt is then adjusted into one of 
the holes in the cradle according to the height of the ensilage. The 
whole force of the weight of the boxes fnU of stones at the out end of the 
lever — which is about fonr and a half tons mnltipfied by the length of thft ■ 
lever — then comes on and infiicts a pressure of about 2 cwt. per squaiw j 
foot (including weight of beam, cradle, boards, and everything) ; this at^ 
once presses down the grass about two feet, which ie the extent of travel 
the lever gives at the point of pressure. The hydraulic jack is then 
worked by one man or very easily by two, and, having a stroke of about 
six feet, qnickly raises the weighted lever; the pin in the cradle is with- 
drawn, and put in so many holes higher, say two feet. On comes the 
pressnre again, and this time, the grass having become so far solidified as 
to be able to bear the weight, the beam is kept op at, say, half stroke, 
and there hangs the weighted lever, preserving a continuous pressnre of ' 
about sixteen tons resting upon the grass. Or, if the attendant i 
satisfied, and has reason to fear that there ie not sufficient travel left to | 
allow for the sinking of the grass before he conies again, next morning, 
he raises it again to full stroke ; and it is found that this is ample to last 1 
well into the next day, and thus secure continuons pressure. Next j 
morning we generaOy found the ensilage sunk about another foot ; the ] 
lever is raised by one man in a few minutes, and the weight left hanging^ J 
in such a, position that it must sink about two feet before it need again be f 
adjusted. This is not generally for some days ; and shortly, as it becomes ] 
settled, need not be looked to for weeks. 

It will he seen in the accompanying sketch that the cradle upon which 
the beam rests its pressure does not appear long enough to reach the 
grass wheu only a small first day's work may have been put in. This, 
however, is provided for, as, though not easily shown on so small a scale, 
it is made telescopic, and lengthena out to follow the enailagB. It will 
also he observed that the chains which are attached to the cradle and 
transverse timbers are carried over two pullies at top of beam, and thence, 
after passing through two snatch-blocks fastened to the wall, can be • 
hooked on to the lever beam, and then, by working the jack through its ■ 
full travel of 6ft., they are raised about 8ft. out of the way of the peopleJ 
treading the grass. 

When it is desired to remove the ensilage for consumption, the 
hydraulic jack raises the cradle, boards are taken off as far as required, 
and the weight put on again — the cradle retiring towards the out-end of 
the lever as each section is cut. Thus the same uniform continuoaa 
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pressure is maintained, the weight on the cradle being reduced by the 
shortening of the leverage in proportion as the area to be pressed is 
diminished. 

Near the top of the silo there is a shelf which is for the piling away of 
the covering boards, and for the man to stand on to work the jack. 

I believe my silo when full holds 90 to 100 tons. The weight of a 
cubic foot of ensilage 6ft. from the bottom was 601b. 

Of course, the somewhat unusual height of the building is to save first 
•cost, as the expense of pressure is the same for a high silo as a low one. 
Also, the deeper the ensilage, the more pressure from its own weight, and 
the more full days' work at filling — ^not so much time being lost in starting 
imd stopping as is the case with the small fillings for so many toppings 
out. This, to my mind, more than compensates for the wages of the man 
who forks off the scaffold, or for an elevator, if the latter be preferred. 

I prefer silos above ground because it saves excavating ; and, after 
all, you cannot have less than 9in. work, and in most cases the earth 
would require more to keep it up. Again it is much cheaper to fork off a 
cart in the long days of summer than out of a deep hole every time you 
fodder the cattle in winter, as will be found when this new feed gets into 
the wholesale scale of every-day practice. Besides, there is the risk 
of water oozing through your cemented* walls and making tea-leaves of 
the ensilage. 

I may add that for the last two months I have been feeding sixteen 
bullocks and heifers of the largest size on nothing but ensilage and 61b. 
daily of cake and meal ; and the result is, I consider, at least a dead heat 
between them and similar bullocks on the same allowance of cake and 
meal, and turnips and hay ad lib., instead of ensilage. 

I hope to put up another silo of about 100 tons to be ready for the 
spring. 

Like you, I at present do not believe in light pressure or no pressure. 
The weight of evidence goes to prove, the greater the pressure the better 
the ensilage— the limit being that point at which the juices begin to 
49queeze out. Up to that weight it pays in quality of product, and 
quantity stored in given space. C. G. Johnson. 

Oakwood, Croft, Darlington, Jan. 18, 1884. 

[Mr. Johnson subsequently informed us that the total cost, including 
roof, windows, covering boards, &c., was about 150Z. ; of which sum 65Z. 
was for the masonry of the buUding, and 40Z. for the pressing apparatus. 
" At this figure," he remarks, " I have no reason to be dissatisfied, as I 
believe it compares favourably with the cheapest construction on the dead 
weight principle, even where only stones are used for weighting." The 
weighting apparatus, however, would have cost more had an engineer 
been engaged to do the work, but Mr. Johnson employed men under his 
own supervision. — ^Ed.] 
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MESSRS. BRODEBICK'S SILOS, AT HA WES, N. YORKSH 

(AgricultUTal One 

The foDowiiig Ib bh account of an experiment made by my brother aaA 
myself last summer, hoping thns to help in deciding the real value of the 
system. I had long looked for some discovery which shonld insnie the 
farmer against the heavy losses sust^ned by the bud harvesting of foraga 
crops consequent on onr uncertain climate, and some tan or twelve years 
since I made some email oxperimBnts by hermetically sealing grass preseed 
into tins, bat was discouraged by the condition in which it came ont, and 
the bad smell fp.ven ofE, though I now find that it had soma resemblance 
to ensilage. When I heard of M. GofEart's trials and euccess in France, 
and those of his foUowera in America, 1 determined to try it at onee. 

Last year (1882) the Earl of Wharuclifie kindly offered to hnild us a 
silo, and we came to the conclnsiou that the easiest and cheapest method 
would be to make it an existing stone bam. We selected rather an old 
ime, and excavated the rock to about 6ft., in order to get sufficient depth for 
the pit. Prom the bottom of this excavation we built thin inner walls — 
excepting in the front, which waa very bad and was rpbuilt — filled w 
grout or thin mortar, our object being to get solid air 
and also straight and perpendicular ones, as the old o! 
thus saved the expense of building an entirely n 
cattle shed or lean-to which is attached. The walls a; 
lid the floor is constructed by laying a thin o 



raterproof wall, 

IB were not so. Wo 

F bam and roof, and 

■e faced with cement, 

T of 2in. or Sin. of lime 

r three 



concrete coated with cement, and the whole white-washed two 
times with cement without sand. Thia is important, as it gives a 
hard, smooth, waterproof surface. 

The silo thus constructed would have been 2l*ft. long by 14ft. wide, 
we thought it best to divide it, for convenience in filling, by a partitii 
wall a foot wide— of course faced with cement on both sides. This gii 
us two pits, each 14ft. square by 16ft. deep. 

On Aug. 12 (a dry day) we put in as it was mown, unchopped, 
heavy crop of natural meadow from about five acres of land. Wo had 
three or four men inside tramping and spreading the grass evenly ; it 
however, filled both pita to the top. On this we placed aomo bad hay, 
and then weighted with about 30 tons of stone (equal to 12 or 13 cwt. 
square yard) without boards or planks. Next moming it had sunk 
6ft., and went on eiuking for about a fortnight. In about a week 
filling it had begun to ferment, and was slightly warm, bt 
attained a high temperature. 

We opened it in the beginning of January, and, except a few inch 
the top, it is perfectly preserved quite to the wall sides and bottom, i 
near the waU sides being nearly as green as when put in. The bulk 
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is about the colour that slightly sweated hay would be if wetted. It is 
perfectly clear of mould, or any signs of putrefaction, and quite cold ; but 
if lightened and exposed long to the air, will again begin to ferment and 
heat. Thus, if the weight is taken off the edge where it has been cut 
away from, it will begin to heat and smell like sweating hay, and the 
cattle seem to like it well when warm ; but it will shortly begin to dry, 
and mould. 

We are feeding it to seven cows which calve early in the spring, and 
are therefore naturally fast losing their milk; yet they improved consider- 
ably for three weeks after coming from hay. The milk has a slightly 
altered flavour from that of hay ; but the butter is very good in flavour and 
colour, much better than hay butter. The cattle are extremely fond of it, 
and this is a good test of its quality. They all ate it without hesitation 
from the first. Horses will generally eat it at once, and sheep after a 
short time. I think it at any rate equal to, if not better than, the best hay, 
though I should certainly hesitate to say that it is as good as green grass. 
With our ordinary horses, hands, and machinery, we put in silos about 
five acres of heavy grass, and did some haymaking as well in a day. The 
rest of our hay, about 100 acres, took us five weeks, and a lot of it got 
spoiled into the bargain, though last hay harvest time was considered 
better than an average. At the rate of ensilage we should have done in 
less than three weeks, as most of our land had much lighter crops. Other 
things equal, the saving of labour, and loss by bad weather would 
certainly be a very great saving in favour of ensilage. 

I do not think it at all necessary for the silos to be entirely sunk in the 
ground; and they would be quite as effective if entirely out of it, if 
strongly built and cemented. Nor is any concrete necessary; and I 
should say that nothing would make a better floor than bricks paved in 
mortar and coated with cement ; stone or flags would also do. A great 
advantage may be gained for filling them by building them in hill sides, 
so as to bring the top level with the ground at the back side, and it also 
affords fall for drainage of the walls. Many existing stone bams can be 
converted into silos by simply cementing the walls and laying down 
floors. 

It is also quite unnecessary to chop grass for ensilage ; a little more 
pressure will do just as well. The object of chopping is only to make it 
pack closer, or, in the case of maize, to make it more eatable. 

Hawes, North Yorkshire, Feb., 1883. Geo. Bbodebice. 



Since I wrote on the subject of ensilage last year, my brothers and I 
have had two more bams converted into silos, and we thus have had this 
year the experience of four silos, with an estimated weight of between 
200 and 300 tons of grass. 

Through having existing bams, the investment has been small in com- 
parison with those who have built entirely new silos ; yet the result may 

Q 
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be interesting to those who, like onrselres, have stone or other bams, and 
may think of converting them. The two we had made in 1882, with a 
capacity to hold about 150 tons, cost about 50L ; the second one, capable 
of holding about 70 tons, about 20L ; and a third one, witb a similar 
capacity, about lOL 

I believe many of the experimental silos I have seen have been* made 
to cost a great deal more than necessary, through want of a proper know- 
ledge of what was really required. This is necessarily the case with 
anything in an experimental stage, and therefore any estimates of costs, 
whether of building silos or filling them, at present made, though very 
instructive and useful, ought not to be regarded as correctly rejiresenting 
the cost of the system when the experience of a few more years may have 
brought it much nearer perfection. 

There seems to be the most room for improvement in the metbods of 
weighting, and for experiment on the amount of weight, or other manner 
of compression, required to obtain the best result. The latter point is of 
special importance, but does not seem yet to have been satisfactorily 
solved. It would make a considerable difference in the cost of filling if 
it were found that a comparatively light weight will make as good 
ensilage as a heavy one. There have been various methods of mechanical 
pressure tried with varying success, but we have as yet mainly used 
stone, iron, and other manufactured dead weights, costing, in some cases, 
as much as the silo itself, being far too costly for general use. A great 
point is to have the silo deep, since the same weight presses a quantity of 
ensilage varying in proportion to the depth. One hears of silos from 7ft. 
to 12ft. deep, with lateral dimensions of perhaps 17ft. by 4iOft. This is 
altogether out of prox>ortion, and would take three times as much 
weighting as one, say, 15ft. by 20ft. by 25ft. deep, which would hold 
more ensilage and would have far less waste on the top and sides. Of 
course a good deal depends on the nature of the ground as to the depth 
they can conveniently be made. If a steep hillside can be taken advan- 
tage of, a silo can easily be made 30ft. deep. 

It is stated by some that the weights should be put on every night 
whilst filling ; but this entails a lot of labour, especially where the jirocess 
is slow ; and we have not found it at all necessary. If grass be filled in 
to a depth of 8ft. or 10ft. one day, it will not take any harm before next 
morning, when the filling can be recommenced, and another depth of 8ft. 
or 10ft. imt in — which is sufficiently heavy to press that previously put in; 
and so on till the pit is full. Of course, if the filling is interrupted for 
more than a day, the weights will have to be put on. When the weights 
are put on, a great shrinkage takes place, making room for more fodder. 
But where dead weights are used, it seems questionable whether it would 
not be cheaper in the end to make the silo large enough to hold the whole 
crop at one filling and weighting, saving the labour of handling the 
weights so often. It may look an easy matter enough to people experi- 
menting with 10 or 20 tons of ensilage in a small silo to toss a few tons 
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of weights on and off half a dozen times ; bnt in practice, where 200 or 
300 acres have to be siloed, it would become a serious matter. 

The best shape for a silo, I fancy, is long, or oval, with the door for 
emptying at one end, so that the least amount of surface will be exposed 
while cutting away. It is often stated that exposure to the air does not 
affect the cut face of the ensilage ; but if anyone will take the pains to 
cut a slice 2in. thick from a face that has been exposed a few weeks, and 
perhaps become mouldy, he will find that it has become darker coloured 
and of an insipid smell, showing a considerable deterioration in quality. 

To save the expense and trouble of having a mason to wall up and 
cement the doorways each year, we have had loose wooden doors made, 
which fit the doorways, and are placed flush with the cemented wall 
inside. They are then supported behind by two upright doorposts, 
which are held firmly in their places by wedging top and bottom pieces 
tightly in between them. The crevice left between the door and the 
cement is then plastered up with cement or good clay. All that is 
required to open the door is to strike out the top and bottom pieces from 
between the upright doorposts, and the whole thing will come out. It is 
not necessary that the doors should be so very strongly fixed, as there is 
practically no lateral pressure in ensilage [when the grass is not chaffed. 
—Ed.] 

It is not necessary to chaff the finer grasses for ensUage, but those who 
have power and machinery may do so if they choose. 

We have pitted grass in dry weather when it was free from external 
moisture, and also when it was dripping wet, with no material difference 
in the preservation resulting, except that when it is put in wet there is 
more soakage at the bottom — ^which should not be wasted — ^and less 
heating during fermentation. With ordinary grass I think it is better 
to err on the wet side, if either. If it is allowed to dry in the sun for a 
few hours, the heating in the silo will be much greater. 

The cost of storing green crops may be anywhere between ten and 
twenty shillings per acre, according to crop and circumstances ; but, on 
the whole, I am inclined to think it is cheaper than making hay. The 
question of emancipation from the effects of the weather in securing 
forage crops, which has so long exercised men's minds, has been abso- 
lutely solved by this system : and this, I dare say, is its main advantage, 
though I think it has others. 

Meadow grass will lose from 75 to 80 per cent, of its weight by drying 
to hay.* How much it will lose by conversion to ensilage I cannot say, 
but it cannot be much, since by artificially drying ensilage I find that it 
loses over 75 per cent, of its weight. Now, I have been feeding milk 

* The amonnt of water in grass varies considerably in different localities, and 
in North Yorkshire the percentage is evidently very high. We hear there of 
ensilage weighing from 581b. to 601b. per cubic foot ; whereas, from drier parts 
of the kingdom, we have received samples weighing only about 301b. per cubic 
foot, so little moisture did they contain. — Ed. 

Q 2 
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cows entirely on ensilage, and others of similar age and size entirely on 
hay, and I find that those on hay eat on an average 281b. per day each, 
and those on ensilage eat 661b. per day, and thrive better than those on 
hay. The 281b. of hay on the above calculation represents 1121b. of 
grass, and the ensilage, I should think, at the outside, not more than 
701b., showing a gain of over 30 per cent. These figures are rather 
startling, but they seem to be fully borne out by the extra number of 
cows that will winter per acreage on ensilage. 

It may seem incredible at first that the same material can produce such 
different results by different methods of preservation. But it should be 
remembered that the chemical analysis of a feeding stnff is not a true 
guide to its value as a food ; for a succulent food is more readily assimi- 
lated than a dry one, and will therefore produce a better result, though 
it may not show a higher analysis. Also that, in the conversion to 
ensilage, certain woody substances are rendered more digestible ; but, by 
a process of drying, they are rendered less so. Certain stimulants are 
also formed by fermentation, as alcohol, aldehyde, (&c., which probably 
assist, to some extent, the process of digestion. If anyone will take 
notice of a grass crop mown before it is ripe, he will find that, during the 
few days that it is drying, a very rapid ripening process takes place, and 
probably a considerable portion of the nutrient constituents of the plant 
are converted into woody fibre, or transferred to the seeds, which, when 
the hay is dry, appear to be quite ripe, and in great part shake out. 
When all these things are taken into account, it becomes apparent that 
it may be quite possi1;)le for a difference of 30 per cent, to exist in the 
value of the two products. 

Some chemists will tell us that, by the conversion of grass into good 
hay, practically all the nutritious substances are preserved. But the 
practical farmer knows that a very considerable part of the feeding value 
is lost. It is not difficult to prepare cattle for the butcher on a good 
pasture without the assistance of any artificial food. But who would 
think of doing so on hay, even on the very best quality ? And it is only 
necessary to look at the difference of the milk yield and the quality of 
butter, between hay and grass feeding, to convince one whether grass 
loses value by desiccation. This settled, it follows that, if ensilage is a 
nearer approach to grass than hay, it is of more value per acre ; and this 
it evidently is, though it is far from proved that it is equal to green 
grass. Perhaps it approaches nearest to grass in the quantity and 
quality of milk and butter produced from it. 

There are a few other minor points of advantage over hay. Along 
with being placed independent of the weather, one can cut the crop when 
in the best condition, which was not always the case by the old method. 
Being able to get the crop off the land at once, the aftermath, or second 
crop, can begin growing at once, without being interfered with, which 
it could not always do with hay. In fact, it is sometimes very seriously 
damaged by the hay being tossed about on it for perhaps a fortnight or 
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throo wooks. Tliongh I havo not triod it, onBilago might bo oxpoctod to 
bo good for horsos that havo bad tooth or aro brokon-windod. 

Tho most disagrooablo foaturo about it is tho smoU, wliidi, though not 
offonsivo, hangs about a good doal, and might not bo ploasant about a 
homostoad. 

On tho wholo, howovor, wo aro so woll satisfied with it that wo shall 
probably build throo or four inoro silos this yoar. Thoro is i\ considorable 
outlay in tho first X)Iaco, and this will no doubt bo a sorious quoHtion with 
many tonant- farmers and others wishing to adopt tho system. Our land- 
lord, the Earl of Whanicliffe, very kindly built us those we have on his 
property ; and it is j)robable that many landowners will be very willing to 
facilitate the adoption on thoir estates of a system which promises to be 
80 very beneficial to tho occupiers. It is, at any rate, a good invest- 
ment, and one which will bear good interest ; and I believe the land 
loan companies will now advance money for the building of silos. 

Hawes, North Yorkshire, March 3, 1884. Geo. Bbodebigk. 



REY. 0. H. FORD'S SILO, BISHOPTON, 00. DURHAM. 

[As the ooat of Mr. Ford's silo was oonflidorably inoroaaed, owingf to the 
troubloB oriHing from its boing built in ground liable to tho invasion of 
wator, wo ropoat tho original ontimato, for oomparison with tho statomont of 
actual outlay.] 

Estimates for building a silo must vary, to a certain extent, in every 
locality, and must necessarily dex>end on the cheapness or doamess 
of materials. The land in this neighbou'rhood consists principally of 
strong clay, and ironworks exist wliero slag can be generally obtained 
gpratis. I havo obtained estimates which I think may be useful to those 
situated, as I am, within reach of such material. 

The size I have fixed ux)on is 15ft. in length, 7ft. in width, and 8ft. in 
depth, but arranged in such a manner as to bo ablo easily to double it if 
necessary. The contract price is as follows : 

1. If Built of Bubblb Slao, Sand, and Cbmbnt. £ s, d, 

55^ oubio yards oxcavating, Is. por yard 2 15 6 

49 Buporfioial yardn of slag rubblo, mortar oomposod of fino ooment 

and ground slag providod by oontraotor, 28. 6d. per yard G 2 6 

111 floor, lOin. thick, 2«. por yard 18 4 

50| yards of skimming to walls and floor, with oemont plaster, Sd. ... 118 5 

105 squaro foot 2in. battens, to oovor onsilago 1 15 

Boof, including wall plates, 187 square foot, Od. per foot 4 18 6 

Concrete blooks for weighing ensilage, bolt and eye to each block, 

12 tons weight 11 

Patent block and sheave running on iron rail 5 

Cartag^ of materials 6 

40 8 8 

If excavating and carting be done by owner, less 8 15 

Total SSI 8 8 
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2. If Built op Concbbtb Walls 15in. Thick, and Floor 

12iN. Thick. £ a. d. 

Ck>norete walls and floor 9 2 6 

(The other charges the same) 

Total cost in concrete JB34 4 11 

3. If Built in Bbiok. £ s. d. 

Excavating loss quantity owing to thinner walls 2 3 

62f yards 9in. brickwork inside course, walled in cement, at 4«. 6d. 

per yard, including bricks 14 2 

50 yards in cement plastering, at 6d 15 

Boards to coyer ensilage, carrying weights 1 15 

Boof 4 13 6 

Concrete blocks 11 

Sheave, patent block, and iron rail 5 

Cartage 4 

43 18 6 
Less excavating and cartage 6 3 



Total ^37 15 6 

That those prices are not imaginary, I may mention that the contractor 
will bnild a silo for any one at the price given above. 

Having studied the difficnlties of weighting, and the expense thereof, 
I have determined to make my weights of concrete. At the ironworks 
yon can always get what are known here as ** runners *' — ^that is, where 
there is a large mixture of iron in the slag. These lumps are very 
heavy. I intend to put one or two of these into each square of concrete. 
I shall have each weight made about 6cwt. They will have an eye let in 
below the surface of concrete block so as not to protrude. Over the 
centre of the silo, say 6ft. high, I shall fix a common railway rail double 
the length of pit, on which will run a sheave, to which will be attached a 
patent block. Each weight, when raised above bank, will be run along 
iron plate on sheave clear of silo, and packed one on the top of another 
out of the way. The roof will rest on brick wall on the top of one side 
of silo, raised say 3ft., and will incline like a encumber frame, so as to 
keep its water at a safe distance from silo. Chas. Hekby Fobd. 

Bishopston Yicarage, Ferry Hill, Co. Durham, Jan. 27, 1883. 



On the 3rd of April I commenced building a silo, 6ft. below ground, 
4ft. above ; soil, stiff and tenacious clay. Owing to interruption caused 
by sowing spring com, the excavation was not completed until April 11. 
Depth, 6ft. 4in. ; length, 18ft. ; width, 12ft. 4in. ; total cost, IZ. 15«. 3(2. 
A field drain 4ft. deep was cut across ; this was taken up and diverted ; 
not a sign of water was visible — ^not even a dampness at 6ft. 4in. ' 

April 17, began concreting the bottom of pit with 12in. of concrete. 
April 26, finished concreting wall, 15in. thick. April 30, mason came, 
and began walling on the top of concrete ; finished walling May 3 ; roof 
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pnt on. May 4, fixed crane to lift weight ; cemented inside of silo, 2in. 
on sides, 3in. on floor. 

May 8, after a wet night, water spnrted through the concrete floor 
17in. thick. May 9, water standing several inches deep on floor; 
immediately set men to work to expose the walls of concrete below the 
foundation, and filled all round the outside walls with 2ft. weU-puddled 
clay, at a cost of 2Z. 18«. 6c2. ; re-cemented the floor with an additional 
liin. of cement. I hoped for the best, and that my troubles were now 
over. Futile hope ! May 29, water again came in ; so I determined to sink 
a well 6ft. below the foundations, on the N.E. angle of the silo; completed 
the well June 5, at a cost of 11. 28., and drove a channel into and under 
the foundation of silo. This relieved the water supply, and diverted it 
into my well. No sign of water till June 28, when I was about to fill 
the pit with cut grass. Lo and behold ! the water reappeared in sma^ 
quantities ; so at all hazards I determined to cure it. I therefore brokf 
up the floor so as to admit a 2in. pipe, and made a drain communicating 
with the well right under the foundation, with a branch to each comer 
of pit, filled it with stones, and re-cemented it. July 2, the well was 
walled at a cost of 148. for labour, and on the following day (July 3) 
water again reappeared. Perseverance is the motto of every Englishman ; 
so I broke up floor under south and north end walls below the foundations 
and put in a 2in. drain, communicating with the drains already put in. 
This has cured it — at last. 

Strange to say, my troubles were not yet over. I col so ed myself with 
the thought that I had at any rate got a good supply ut' water for the 
cottage at my buildings, when, lo and behold, I find that the liquor from 
the ensilage has found its way through the cement into the drains, and so 
into the well, and makes it smell very unpleasantly. At any rate, my silo 
is dry. 

Your readers will exclaim, " What a fool you were not to drain the pit 
first ! " The configuration of the ground was such that I should have had 
to cut a drain 9ft. deep, through a field drained 4ft. deep, for 300 yards, 
before I could get an outlet, the drains of which would, of course, be 
injured ; so I preferred the well as the least costly. 

I engaged a professional concrete maker, and I think that there can be 
no mistake about the concrete being good. It consisted of seven con- 
tractor's barrows of broken slag and sand, both quite clean, and 2cwt. of 
best cement. No pains were spared to produce the very best article, and 
the man who made it is one of the most experienced practical working 
men in concrete work in this county. 

On reviewing the cause of the water coming in, I am inclined to think 
that it arose thus : On April 18 the floor of silo was laid ; on the follow- 
ing day the concrete walls were commenced. Did the concrete of the 
walls, and that of the floor, become homogeneous; or was there an 
interstice left P The hardness of the concrete was so great that it was 
only broken through with immense labour. Steel wedges, held by black- 
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smith's tongs, and driven by a sledge hammer, accompanied by a heavy 
iron bar, sharpened at the point, just chipped it away. 

Owing to the invasion of water my silo has cost 10^. 4«. more than I 
estimated in your pages last spring ; bnt it is a foot more in breadth and 
depth than I at first intended. It is now 15ft. by 8ft. and 9ft. deep. 

Labour, incliiding excavations, concrete, exposing walls, 2ft. puddled £. 8. d. 

clay, sinking wel] 12ft., walling ditto, levelling, &c 13 17 4 

Crane and carriage 3 2 8 

Sand 12 

Mason 4 3 10 

Feltforroof ; 15 7 

Joiner 11 10 7 

Cement, with carriage 10 16 8 

Blacksmith ironwork , 18 4 

Pump, lead pipe, and fixing 2 13 3 

WeUbricks 18 

Total ^50 7 3 

I think it right to say that this sum does not include the services of my 
farm man and two carts and horses, nor any charge for superintendence. 

I filled the silo on July 5, up to 9ft., with grass not cut into chafP. In 
three days the mass had sunk 4ft., having been loaded with 2001b. to 
square foot. July 12, filled it again with grass to the top, 9ft. On 
July 23 I reopened and refilled, and find that I have now 5ft. of ensilage. 
Filled up again to the top, and have now about 3ft., which will, I believe, 
hold at two cuttings and weightings my second crop of clover — a poor 
crop. 

The cost of making ensilage I have found to be about lOs, an acre, I 
have kept a strict account of the men's time and the wages of each. I 
have used no salt and no chaff cutter ; and, now that the men are getting 
accustomed to the work, the shifting 10 tons dead weight took exactly 
fifty minutes. 

I calculate that I have put into my silo about twenty tons of fresh- 
cut grass and clover. It was not possible in my case to weigh it as it 
went in ; and if two cubic yards of ensilage weighs a ton, I must have 
nineteen tons of ensilage, which Mr. Jenkins, secretary to the " Royal, 
pronounces to be a first-rate sample. Ohas. Heney Poed. 

Bishopton Yicarage, Ferryhill, Durham, Aug. 28, 1883. 
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From the 5th to the 13th of November I fed my three cows on grass in 
a good pasture, with the addition of hay, cotton cake, and pollard. The 
average produce for the above time was 11 quarts in the morning and 
9 quarts in the evening. The quality, as ascertained by analysis on the 
I3th, was that of fair average country milk. 

From Nov. 20 to Dec. 10 the cows were fed on hay, cotton cake, and 
about two stones of ensilage each daily. Ensilage was first offered to the 
cows on Nov. 13. One ate it from the first, the other two ate very little. 
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and it was not till the 20tli that thej conld be said to eat it clean np 
without waste; so I calculate this exjieriment did not fairly begin till the 
20th of November. The milk, to my astoniHhmont, sank to 10 quarts in 
the morning, but still remained at 9 quarts in the evening. This may 
have been caused, first, by change of food ; secondly, by the weather pre- 
venting their grazing in the pasture ; but such was the fact. The butter 
made from their x>roduco was excellent in colour and taste, with a marked 
improvement in both. The analysis showed also an improvement in fatty 
matter. 

From Dec. 10 to Dec. 17 the cows were fed on ensilage and cake only. 
They ate as much as they chose, no waste l^eing allowed. The quantity 
of milk was maintained, not increased, as I iiiLpGcted: the cream and 
butter were excellent, and the analysis showed an increase of fatty matter, 
and, not to use technical terms, the quality was improved. 

From Dec. 17 to Dec. 31 the cows were fed on hay, mangolds, and cake, 
the mangolds as much as they could consume. The quantity of milk was 
still maintained, but the analysis showed an increase of one-fourth in 
the fat. 

I may here state that my cows are bred by myself, and are useful, 
common country cows. I consider a severe test of the several experi- 
ments that one cow has calved twice (the last calf dropped on May 8), 
and the other two calved their first calves respectively on June 3 and 
Sept. 10. Consequently they might be expected to drop their milk very 
much at this time of the year. 

The result of these ex|X}riences, to my mind, is to show that ensilage 
has not increased the quantity of milk as I expected, but that it has 
maintained the quantity given by two heifers during the depth of winter, 
and improved the quality of their produce at a period of the year when 
one might reasonably expect them to fail considerably. 

It is to my mind very unusual to see cream, at this time of the year, so 
thick as to be clotted and to leave the cream jug with difficulty ; and, if 
you calculate the cost of ensilage, it will show a favourable comparison 
with any other food whatever. My five calves, living on ensilage and hay 
only, are in remarkably good, healthy, and thriving condition ; and the 
other animals, fed in a similar manner, are in a better condition than I 
had them on this clay glebe farm during twenty-five years' experience. 

Chas. Hekbt Fobd. 

Bishopton Vicarage, Ferry Hill, Jan. 15, 1884. 
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MR. A. H. GRANT'S EXPERIENCES IN HAMPSHIRE. 

[In the following article, Mr. Grant has sapplomented the information contained 
in his letter published in the first edition of this book, by adding thereto the 
results of his experiences during the past season.] 

Haying read of tho ensilage system, as practised in France and America, 
I thought that, as gooseberries are preserved in bottles of water, so grass 
under pressure in cemented tanks would practically be under water, 
on account of the quantity of water pressed out of it, and filling the 
space between each blade. This, I believe, is really what occurs in 
ensilage. 

In the autumn of 1881 I ensilaged 4i acres of hop clover and Italian 
rye grass. It was a miserable third cut, but it made capital fodder after 
preservation in a small experimental silo, 6ft. by BJft. by BJft. deep. I 
think it weighed about 6 tons. 

Encouraged by this success, I ensilaged, in the summer of 1882, about 
70 tons of meadow grass with perfect success; of this quantity, the 
produce of 5 acres was cut and carried in very heavy rain, purposely for 
experiment. This portion was perfectly preserved, but it came out of a 
much darker colour than that ensilaged in fine weather. Tho stock con- 
sumed it all, but I fancy they preferred the fine-weather sample. 

I likewise pitted a few loads of Trif olium incamatum. Some of this 
was carried in rain. The cattle ate it all, but it was put in my small pit 
and with insufficient weight upon it, and therefore was not as good as my 
other samples. 

My pits are oblong, and of the f oUowlng dimensions : 

6ft by 6jft by 6jft. deep. 

15 , 11 „ 10 

15 „ 11 10 

20 15 „ 10 

16 „ 15 , 10 

and I am building others which will be : 

20ft by 15ft by 10ft. deep. 

20 , 15 „ 10 „ 

21 ,, lo ,, 10 ,, 

9 >i 9 „ 8 „ 

I prefer a depth of 10ft. to a greater or less depth ; 10ft. gives depth 
sufficient to store a large quantity, and is not too great in depth for a man 
to pitch the grass out with a pitchfork. I also doubt if ensilage of a 
greater thickness is as good at bottom as higher up. 

The various sizes are to suit the " mows " of old bams, &c. ; and the 
two small silos are made out of disused liquid-manure tanks, and will 
chiefly be kept for experimental purposes. 

My soil is gravel. This gravel is of considerable value when dug, and 
it requires only a very slight retaining wall, thus greatly reducing the cost 
of digging and building. 
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The walls wluch I put up are of 4iincli brickwork, run over very 
thickly with cement— cross walls between two pits are of 9in. work. 

The roof is of corrugated iron, built in one case as a loan-to to the cow- 
house wall ; a door leads into the feeding passage ia front of the cow- 
stalls. Two of my pits are roofed with " Willesden " paper roofing, but 
I do not care about it — ^it is perfectly water tight, but in filling a silo men 
are apt to strike the roof with their prongs, and the paper, of course, will 
not stand rough treatment. Two of my new pits will be placed under the 
thatched roof of a bam. 

My weights are chiefly rectangular blocks of concrete, 9in. by 9in. by 
18in. (but Sin. by Sin. by 12in. would be more handy). Mine weigh from 
about 1001b. to 1201b. each. Before commencing to fill a pit 1 build the 
blocks all round on the top of the walls to a height of, say, 3ft., so that I 
get that much additional pit-room at merely the cost of the time and 
trouble spent in stacking the blocks. 

I then fill the pit as fast as possible with fresh-cut grass to the top of 
this temporary wall. My pit is 10ft. deep ; the temporary wall 3ft. I 
thus get a depth of 13ft. 1 then lay on a few planks and some weights, 
say 301b., to the superficial foot, but merely thrown on as quickly as possible. 
Next morning 1 find the grass will have sunk about 4ft. 1 again fill to 
the top of my temporary wall, but securing a total depth of grass 
altogether of, say, 17ft. 

I now place on the top of the grass about 3 inches of fern, straw, 
hedge-row trimmings, &c., &c. The surface is sure to decompose, and 
you may as well lose refuse as good fodder. On this refuse I place 
2-inch boards, each as long as the pit is broad. This use is merely to give 
the weights a level bearing. I carefully place a row or two of weights aU 
round the outside of the boards, and throw on earth, iron, stones, and 
anything to make weight. The mass at once begins to sink, and as soon 
as the surface of the weights sinks below a tier of blocks in my tem- 
porary wall I roll that tier on to the boards as additional weight, and so on 
until I have about 1501b. to 2001b., and in the comers 3001b., to the super- 
ficial foot. The 17ft. of grass will sink to about 7ft. 

In perhaps two months, if I have a later cut of grass to ensilage, I 
remove the weights and boards and proceed as before, getting in as much 
as possible. 

In cutting out the fodder, I remove, say, a width of 2ft. of boards and 
weights, and then proceed to cut a vertical slice from top to bottom, as in 
a hayrick, and with a hay knife. The surface of a cut will keep sound 
about a fortnight, but this depends somewhat on the amount of weight 
used, and consequent solidity. 

I will again borrow Mr. Easdale's tabular arrangement of questions and 
answers. 

1. Kind of grasB. — ^I have ensilaged (1) hop clover and Italian rye- 
grass ; (2) meadow grass ; (3) trif olium incamatum ; (4) spring vetches 
and oats. I have now growing, for 1884 ensilage, hop clover and Italian 
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letter to The Field. I un draining tbe grotuid snrrotinding A new »lo : 
in the annexed dr&wing, this, of contse, onlj snite pattienlar localities. 




26. SAouid tlte floor he level ? — I now make the floors of mj aim 
dished to give the strength of an inverted arch in case of water 
collecting bene&th, and I give them a slight nm towards one end ; and I 
make a small dipping place near that end, as shown in the section 
lengthwise. I find that a certain amotmt of ooze comes out of the 
ensilage, and if it is collected in a dipping place it will save some incon- 




Tenience to the men who cnt the enulage. Otherwise the portions of the 
fodder which fall to the floor in the process of cutting ont get very moist, 
and then the men's clothes become wet in throwing the grass ont of the pit 
with tbe fork. 18 inches deep hy 20 inches square is quite lai^ enough 
for this dipping place; in fact, it shonld he jnst large enough to receive a 
bncket. 
27. SoK covered in f — I prefer eormgated it«n. 
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28. Co8t of construction.^i do not know how much my silos oosty as 
the men wore continually taken off for other work ; and the cost much 
depends on the local price of labour, the nature of the soil, and the thick- 
ness of the wall necessary to retain the soil. I am now making a silo in 
a bam. I shall not therefore have to charge for the cost of a roof, as the 
bam, when the silo is filled, Yrill bo just as useful for storage of com, &o., 
as before. The gravel which I have dug out (about 61, worth) just 
balances the cost of digging. It has been used for roads, &c., and some 
of it, being of very good quality, for garden purposes. The silo will be 
about 21ft. long by 16ft. wide by 10ft. deep— of which depth 7ft. will be 
excavated, 3ft. filled up to the level of the old bam fioor. Bricks and 
bricklayer's labour, cement, and lime, will cost about 15^, and weights 
perhaps 81, more ; rough fir slabs 21, I thus get a large silo complete 
for 252. ; but this cheap constraction can only bo obtained under very 
favourable circumstances. 

29. Cost of filling, — I cut and carried in 1881 five acres at 7s. 2d, per 
acre. In such a season as 1881 was in Hamx>8hire haymaking a like crop 
would have cost 11, per acre. I thus saved a rent on this rather poor land. 
In 1883 I out and ensilaged a rather light crop for 78. 6d, per acre. 

30. Rations per cow, — About 501b. — that is, roughly, one cubic foot. 

31. Quality of butter. — Yery good, and wonderfidly good colour. I 
tried once three cows, feeding on crushed oats, linseed cake, and particu- 
larly good hay. When fed on half the quantity of oats, and ensilage 
ad lih,t but no cake, they gave 25 per cent, more butter. 

32. As stated by Mr. Easdalo, of Pex>per Arden, near Northallerton, 
silos perform three operations — making hay, stacking, and thatching hay. 
I find the buildings very useful, whether empty or not, for storing chaff, 
hay, straw, com, &c. 

33. Afudysia, — Mr. F. Woodland Toms sent me the following analysis 
and notes : 

Volatile Matters : 

Water 70*87 per cent. 

Acetio aoid(froo) 0*20 „ 

Alcohol 0*08 „ 

Solid Matters : 

Albnmenoids* 4*14 „ 

Fatty matter 0*80 „ 

Soluble Carbo-hydrates : 

Sugars 0*55 „ 

Starohy matters 3*58 „ 

Peotous compoundB (gum, muoilago, &o.) 8*56 „ 

Insoluble Carbo-hydratoB (fibre) 9*49 ,. 

Ash 2*23 „ 

10000 
* Equal nitrogen (all caloulated as albumenoids), *654 per oent. 

Mr. Woodland Toms remarks that ''This Romsey ensilage is, like the 
French, a very valuable feeding stuff. In composition, its dry matter 
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closely resembles that of hay of good quality ; indeed, the albnmenoids, 
or flesh-formers, are considerably higher than in Dr. Yoelcker's averaged 
analyses of hay— doubtless owing to the fact that it was cut so young." In 
the following table, furnished by Mr. Woodland Toms, is stated the 
average composition, as given by Dr. Yoelcker, of absolutely dry hay 
deduced from twenty-five analyses ; and Mr. Toms compares it with the 
Bomsey ensilage from my pits, and also with some from those of the 
Yicomte de Chezelles, in Prance. The three colunms show the com- 
positions of the dry substance in each case : 



AlbumenoidB 

Ammonia 

Non-nitrogenous extraotive matter... 
viz., Acetic acid 

Alcohol 

Sugars 

Starchy matters 

Gum, mucilage, &o 

Fibre 

Fatty matter 

Ash 



Hay, 
ayerage of 
25 samples. 



9-88 



48-09 



31-80 
2-99 
7-24 



10000 



Grass ensilage, 

grown 

at Bomsey. 



13-97 

(43-77) 
0-67' 
0-27 
1-86 
12-08 
28-89 
32-03' 
2-70 
7-53 



100-00 



CloTer and 
grass ensilage, 

from the 

Vicomte de 

ChezeUes. 



18-35 
012 
(37-22) 
2-41' 
3-62 
6-92 
4-49 

20-78 

28*87 
4-15 

11-29 

100-00 



Such are, in my opinion and practice, the details of ensilage and the 
method pursued in making it. Prom a more general point of view, I 
would point out the great utility of the system in securing late second 
cuts of various green foods, such as lucerne, giant sainfoin, seeds, &c., &c., 
at a season of the year when there is little chance of successful hay- 
making. 

There is also the very great advantage of clearing the ground at once. 
There is no fear of the second crop of, say, Italian rye-grass growing up 
through the rows of the mown grass, as we sometimes see in a showery 
haymaking time. Neither shall wo see the long lines of yeUow grass 
from which the mown grass, after remaining some time in the rows, has 
been turned. I seize a favourable chance one fine day, and I cut a certain 
acreage ; by nightfall that amount of my winter fodder is safe under 
cover. I have no turning, and turning, and turning again of grass, only 
to see it damaged every time in a greater degree by successive showers, 
each one of which seems to fall just when the hay is fit to carry. In a 
word, the anxiety, trouble, and, I may add, beer-drinking, usually con- 
nected with the saving of the . grass crops, are by the system of ensilage 
very greatly reduced. 

I would also notice the increased time the system of ensilage gives to 
get in, fairly early, a second snatch crop. For instance, I have now (Feb. 
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1884) 25 acres of winter yetches and oats, sown early in October, 1883, 
and now looking very well. If the season proves an average one I shall 
mow these 25 acres for ensilage abont the 15th of May. I shall then have 
plenty of time to plough the ground and sow it with buckwheat (which 
grows well on my poor gravel soil, and makes capital pig-food when 
ground). With the buckwheat I shall sow Italian rye-grass for ensilage 
in 1885, manuring during next winter. 

Again, I have 30 acres of rye. This probably will be ensilaged about 
the middle or end of April. Some of the land will be sown with swedes, 
kohl-rabi, and turnips in succession ; some of it, like the vetch ground, 
sown with buckwheat and Italian rye-grass. 

Even on my " seeds," some of which I shall cut only once and then 
plough up, I find the advantage of ensilage, as I can get the ploughs to 
work at least a week earlier than if I made the crop into hay. 

As I have said before, both in the columns of The Field and else- 
where, ensilage is by no means a royal road to agricultural success. 
It is a great help to our previous ways of securing our grass crops ; but 
it demands care, attention, "trouble," a considerable outlay of capital, 
and a great amount of over-loooking at the time of cutting and 
carrying. 

The American estimates of ensilage may be true enough as regards that 
country. Ensilage cannot, in my opinion, be of equal importance in 
England. The demand for good hay in England is enormous, and as our 
towns increase it is likely to grow. I have had some correspondence with 
gentlemen who wish to make ensilage into saleable bales or trusses ; but I 
cannot say I think the project feasible. There is to be contended with 
a great ignorance of ensilage; and, when first seen, the smell and 
appearance of ensilage are not always in its favour. 

Horses, as far as my experience goes, will eat rye-grass ensilage readily, 
but not vetch ensilage— why, I cannot say. 

A truss of hay will keep any reasonable time ; a truss of ensilage 
would, I think, heat in a short time ; and a truss of ensilage, if cut the 
same size as an ordinary truss of hay, would be very heavy and awkward 
to handle. 

On a farm, conducted as mine is, selling nothing but butter and meat, 
consuming all the grass crops, the straw, roots, and com on the land, and, 
indeed, buying straw and cake in considerable quantities, ensilage is an 
unmixed boon ; but to those who have a good market (with a reasonable 
certainty of getting their money) for their hay and straw and com, I 
would say " do not meddle with ensilage." 

If you have ensilage you must have cattle to eat it, and this (say you 
farm a moderate extent---200 acres) means a large expenditure of capital 
in buying those cattle. If you make hay, you can sell it to the neigh- 
bouring towns and bring back manure ; saving the labour, anxiety, and, 
in these days of imported foreign disease, the risks of a considerable herd 
of cattle. 
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I may add that I have never had any difficulty in getting cattle to eat 
ensilage, and I have never found any bad effects from its ose. I think 
some nitrogenous food, such as crushed oats, cake, &c., ought to be given 
with it. A. H. Gbant. 

Abbotswood, Bomsey, Hants, Feb., 1884. 



MR. WILLAN*S SILO, THORNHILL PARK, HANTS. 

Sib, — As the question of what a silo may cost to construct in different 
localities is one of general interest at the present time, yon may think that 
the actual cost of one I have just completed may be worthy of publication 
in the columns of the Field. 

I excavated, at the beginning of March, in the bay of a roomy bam, a 
pit of the cubic capacity of 76 yards. Two of my labourers undertook 
the job at 8d. per yard, and I carted the greater part of the gravel which 
came from it with my own farm carts. We were fortunate enough to 
begin with about 2ft. of sharp gravel, which was put on one side to make 
concrete blocks, to be used as weights. We then came on a quantity of 
red gravel, which continued to the bottom of the pit, and which, though 
rather sticky, with too large a proportion of clay, was of fine binding 
quality, and was certainly worth more than the trouble of carting a short 
distance, to cover a yard and several paths which needed repair. 

I had by me a quantity of old bricks from some cottages which I had 
pulled down, and with these I commenced to build the walls of my silo. 
The pit was dug at one end of the bam, leaving room for a similar pit 
alongside of it ; and, with a view to its future construction, I had the 
inside built of 9-inch work, and perpendicular, in order that it might 
serve as the parting wall of two pits. The other three walls were of only 
4i-inch work, which was considered quite sufficient, as the sides were so 
sound and solid ; and they were constructed with a slope or batter of 2in. 
in the depth of the pit, which was 10ft. It will be seen, therefore, that 
in length the pit was 4in. shorter at the bottom than the top, and in width 
it was 2ft. narrower. 

The bottom was covered with a layer of four inches of rough stones, 

which had been screened from the concrete gravel first excavated, and 

this was again covered with a layer of bricks. This floor was then grouted 

in and covered with cement, the sides also of the pit being cemented up 

to the top. The total cost has been : 

Jl. 8. d. 

Exoavation, 76 yards, at 8d. 2 18 

Bricklayer, 12^ da jB, at 6« 3 15 

Labourer, 18 days, at 38. 3d 2 18 6 

7 casks 1 bushel cement 5 5 

7 loads of sharp washed sand 2 16 

6 loads of pit sand 18 

Total ^18 10 6 
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The dimensions of the silo now that it is completed are (at the top) 
16ft. 4in. long, lift. 4in. wide, and 10ft. 2in. deep, and the capacity is 
within a small fraction of 1850 cubic feet. This capacity will, at 50ft. to 
a ton, be 37 tons, and the cost comes to lOs. per ton, and a little oyer 2^(1. 
per cubic foot. The work is good and solid, and the pit gives every 
promise of being perfectly dry. 

I have procured twenty deal battens, 9in. by 2in., with which to coyer 
the ensilage, and their cost was 50«. These have been screwed together 
with coach screws, and divided at intervals of 18 inches with pieces of 
board ; and being placed on the bam floor, we have just completed our 
first batch of concrete blocks in them. These blocks measure 18in. by 
Oin., by 9in., and weigh, when dry and hard, just 1201b. 

I have given you my experience in making this pit for what it is worth, 
but of course a similar pit in a different locality may cost more or less. 
At any rate it is not likely, I think, being well built, to suffer much from 
decay ; and the small sum chargeable annually as interest on the outlay 
and for depreciation will be amply compensated for by the saving in the 
labour of turning the green fodder into ensilage instead of hay. 

Thomhill Park, Bitteme, April 18, 1883. Frank Willan. 



MR. SCOTT'S SILO, ROTHERriELD PARK, HANTS. 

Sib, — I inclose you the analyses made by Dr. Yoelckor, P.R.S., of the 
produce of the same field of clover and rye-grass. The hay was made in 
the beginning of July from the first cut, the ensilage in the beginning of 
September from the second cut. The hay was got up in showery weather, 
and was consequently not of first-class quality. The ensilage was cut and 
pitted the same day without being chopped, and I have been feeding it to 
cattle for a month. They eat it greedily. 



made July, 1882 (first cut). j ^^^^ ^ ^{^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Moisture 1801 Moiatore 79*05 

^Albominons oomponnds (flesh- *AlbnminonB compounds (flesh- 
forming matters) 13'01 forming matters) 2*21 

Acetic Acid '60 Lactic acid 1*20 

Mucilago, extractive matters, ' Mucilage, extractive matter, 

digestible fibre, &o 40*25 ; digestible fibre, &c 9*33 

Indigestible woody fibre (oellu- i Indigestible woody fibre (oel- 

lose) 22*01' lulose) 6*36 

Mineral matter (ash) 6*12 Mineral matter (ash) 1*86 

10000 i 100*00 

^Containing nitrogen 2*08 i ^Containing nitrogen *35 

Bonghly speaking, one ton hay equals four tons of ensilage. A. Vobloebb. 

B 2 
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I have now been tTying experiments with ensilage for seven years, and 

I believe it to be a good fodder when made of the proper materials. 

Abthxjb J. Scott. 
Eotherfield Park, Alton, Hants, Jan. 16, 1883. 

[To compare analjes of fodders, as. here, where one contains about 
80 per cent, and the other 18 per cent, of moisture, is not easy, unless the 
results are re-calculated, after omitting the water. This being done, the 
percentages stand as follows : 



Hat. 

•Albumenoids 15*87 

AoetioAoid 0*78 

Mucilage, digestible fibre, Ao. . . . 49' 1 

Indigestible fibre 26'84 

Ash 7-46 



10000 
^Containing nitrogen 2*54 



EirSILAOE. 

^Albnmenoids 10*55 

LftotloAcid 6-78 

Mucilage, digestible fibre, Ao. 44*58 

Indigestible fibre 80*81 

Ash 8*88 



10000 
^Containing nitrogen 1*69 



From the very large amount of acid that had been formed, and the 
altered proportions in other respects, it looked as if an undue amount of 
fermentation had been going on in the silo. We accordingly requested 
particulars as to the weighting, and Mr. Scott informed us that the 
weight was applied at the end of a lever, and when the fodder had sunk 
in the pit the weight rested on the ground, and ceased to act. This 
would account for an admission of air, such as would produce the undue 
fermentation. — ^Ed.] 



FOUR DORSETSHIRE SILOS. 

BtTBiNO a recent visit to Dorsetshire, I went to see some silos which 
have been made and filled during the last summer. Three of them 
belong to Mr. Miller, an enterprising agriculturist near Sherborne, a 
brother of Mr. Miller so celebrated in the annals of coursing. Hearing 
that Mr. Miller very kindly allows his silos to be inspected by those 
interested in the matter, I drove over, but was not so fortunate as to find 
him at home. An intelligent man of his, however, attended, and gave me 
every information ; and I venture to send you an account of what I saw 
in the West. 

Mr. Miller began his silos by excavating a straight channel about 60ft. 
long, 12ft. wide, and 12ft. deep, through a mound of loose limestone 
rock. This channel he lined, and divided into three silos with mortar 
walls, each silo being 20ft. long by 12ft. deep, and 12ft. wide. The 
bottom of the silo I saw was not paved, and it seemed to me that, with a 
succulent crop, the superincumbent pressure must squeeze out a con- 
siderable quantity of valuable fluid, which would in this case inevitably 
be wasted by draining away through the porous limestone rock. The 
three silos are roofed with light deal rafters, covered with thatched 
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hurdles. The whole thing was carried ont well (with the exception of 
the absence of a paved floor), bat at the same time with due regard to 
economy. 

Silo No. 1 was filled with rye-grass, older than it ought to be for 
making ensilage. It was cnt into chaff and well trodden by horses. It 
was then covered with boards and weighted with the limestone taken 
from the channel — ^the weight, so far as I could judge, not exceeding 
501b. to the square foot. An expert in ensiLige would not have con- 
sidered this as by any means a good sample ; but Mr. Miller's man told 
me that the cows eat it with great relish, that they would leave good hay 
for it, that they had increased their milk about 10 per cent, over the yield 
of the year preceding, and that the man who bought the milk had made 
no complaint as to its quality. 

Silo No. 2 was filled with vetches, rye-gprass, and hop clover. This silo, 
not being accessible to horses, was only trampled by the workmen. It was 
weighted in the same manner as No. 1. When opened, the thermometer 
showed 87^ at 3ft. from the top. The hop, clover, and rye made a fair 
sample, and I hear the stock did well on it. The vetches were not so 
good ; the smell of the sample sent me was very unpleasant. There is 
evidently much yet to be learnt about the pitting of vetches. Mixed with 
rye or green oats, they seem invariably to do well, but by themselves 
seem a very uncertain crop. 

Silo No. 3 was filled with meadow grass chaffed. It was opened last 
week, and the sample of ensilage sent is a good one, rather dark in 
colour, but aromatic in smell, and one which the stock will be sure 
to like. 

It was very public spirited of Mr. Miller to make three silos as an 
example to the neighbourhood, and he will surely find them a most 
nsefid adjunct to his farm for many years to come. 

Silo No. 4. While in Dorset I was also present at the opening of a 
silo at Leweston, near Sherborne, the residence of Sir Richard Glyn« 
Being anxious last 'summer to give the ensilage system a ,fair trial, he 
pitted some meadow grass and lawn mowings in a sawpit, which is under 
a covered shed. The grass was put in unchaffed, was covered with 
Btraw, and weighted with heavy flags of Kineton stone, which seemed of 
ample weight. The grass was put in very wet, and the thermometer 
when the silo was opened, showed 72^. The sample of ensilage was good, 
both in colour and smell. If it had a fault, it was a little too acid. The 
cows took to it at once, and Sir Richard Glyn's bailiff writes : ** The 
cows have become so fond of the ensilage that they do not care to eat 
their hay unless we mix some with it. We have some liquor in the 
bottom of the silo, which is given to the pigs ; they like it very much. 
I shall be quite sorry when it is done, and so will be the animals. I am 
quite sure it increases and improves the milk."— From a letter by Major 
PiTZGEBALD (Field, Jan. 12, 1884). 
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MR. HARRIS'S SILO AT HALL WILL, DEYOK 

Between fonr and fiye hundred agriculinrists, hailing from all quartern 
of Devonshire availed themselves, on Nov. 29, of the invitation of 
Mr. W. J. Harris, of Hallwill Manor, near Holsworthj, to come and see, 
and judge for themselves, of the experiment which he had carried out. 
In these parts the farmers have an up-hill fight to grow anything and to 
succeed at all, for the land is poor, almost on a level with Dartmoor 
itself, and the rainfall is very heavy. It is a cold, exposed, and bleak 
district, wherein everything is late to ripen. 

Mr. Harris, well known in his connection with the London com trade, 
became lord of the manor of Hallwill about twelve years since, and ia 
the owner of a large territory, of which he has about 1000 acres in 
hand. It is essentially mixed, rough, grazing land, the only com raised 
being consumed on the farm, and grown chiefly for the sake of the straw. 
Impressed with the advantages of ensilage and of its special suitability 
to the district, Mr. Harris determined to try the making of some for 
himself. His silo was extemporised out of a disused manure shed. It is 
35ft. long, 18ft. wide, and lO^ft. deep, partly above and partly below 
ground, and standing on the side of a hill, it has one end 2ft. below the 
surface, and the other about 6ft. below. Drains are laid round the 
foundations, the walls are built of stone, and are 2ft. thick. The floor 
and sides are cemented, and the place is covered with a substantial slate 
roof. 

The filling of the silo was commenced on July 9. A waggon load of 
rough grass or rushes from a marsh was first spread over the bottom^ 
then twelve loads of good meadow grass, cut and carried within an hour 
or two, were thrown in, and well trodden down. These twelve loads, 
the produce of 1 acre, were computed to weigh about 1 ton each. Two 
days after a heavy shear of clover and rye grass was cut, and seventeen 
loads, the produce of 2 acres, together with four loads of same sort from 
a third field, were carried to the silo, which now became full. Planks cut 
to the breadth of the silo were placed on the grass, and iron rails, blocks 
of stone, bags 'of sand, <&c., to the extent of five tons were placed on them. 
On July 13, it having sunk at least 3 ft., the weighting was removed, 
and twenty-one waggon loads of clover and rye grass added, some of 
which was cut and carried during rain. On July 16 sixteen loads more 
of good meadow grass again filled the silo, and the surface was once more 
boarded over and compressed with weights, giving a pressure of, say, 
701b. to the square foot ; this was afterwards increased to 1301b. The 
silo was now closed, and the bulk rapidly sank from 10ft. 6in. to exactly 
half that height. Whilst the silo was being filled, the grass was well 
trodden down, and about 61b. or 71b. of salt were sprinkled over each 
waggon load as it was thrown in. 
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In September the weights were remoyed, and the top was nncoyered in 
order to allow of a second crop of cloyer buds being added. It was then 
found that from 2 to 4 inches of the top surface of the ensilage were 
rotten, but all below seemed sound and good. The greater part of this 
spoilt portion was remoyed before the cloyer buds (13 tons) were put in. 
More would haye been carried had not the weather been so wet. Some of 
the first crops had been carried in a wet state, and with no bad result, 
as it turned out, but it was considered undesirable to imperil the 
experiment by carrying in so much rain water. After this second filling 
(which, by the way, proyed a mistake) the silo was again boarded and 
coyered with sand (not in bags now), and yirtually and finally closed up 
and sealed, all air being as far as possible excluded. 

On Dec. 15 the silo, which was estimated to contain about 90 tons of 
ensilage, was cut into sectionally at one end. The material was of a dark, 
yellowish-brown colour, lighter in some strata than others, moist eyen to 
wetness, and possesses a strong, penetrating, yinous smell. It has a 
sweetish, and by no means unpleasant, taste. There was no liquid at the 
bottom of the silo, and the top portions of the good ensilage were as wet 
'as those at the bottom, showing that the moisture was eyenly distributed 
by the pressure throughout the bulk. A cubic foot weighed rather 
over 401b. 

The cattle liked it, as the visitors had ample means of seeing. Calves 
were shown living well on it, and to horses and bullocks were offered at 
the same time oats, hay, and ensilage, the result being that the latter was 
preferred, and that so long as any remained the oats and hay were 
untouched. 

After the silo had been inspected, Mr. Harris proceeded to explain to 
the visitors the cost, advantages, and other details of the production of 
ensilage. Although he did not regard this experiment as completely 
successful, he did claim for it more than a partial success, and quite 
enough to enable him to see his way to making it perfect another year. 
As to the construction of the pit, he admitted that there were obvious 
faults which would not have occurred if the building had been specially 
built and designed for the purpose to which it had been put. He had, 
however, an estimate prepared for him by a builder, by which it was 
found that a more perfect silo than this, of exactly the same size and 
shape, could be constructed, with top boards and all complete (with the 
exception of the weights), for llOZ. The interest on this outlay at 
5 per cent, per annum on 110 tons of ensilage, which is about the quantity 
it would contain, would be 1«. per ton. There were various ways in 
which this cost might be lessened. The upper part of the silo could be 
utilised for other purposes, and a clay bottom might take the place of 
cement. 

It would be noticed that the upper layer of clover in the silo was 
imperfect. There might be several reasons for the failure of this portion, 
but he had given them the benefit of his experience, and had shown them 
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the experiment in its entirety, so that they could judge for themselves. 
He determined that they should see the bad as well as the good, and he 
had not endeavoured to hide from them the mouldiness which they saw in 
the upper portion. T. L. A. 

A later account from Hallwill Manor informed us that, as the silo was 
cut into and a greater distance from the door reached, the quality 
improved, and that there was hardly any, even at the top, which the cattle 
would not readily eat. 

Mr Harris intends, we understand, to make ensilage on a much larger 
scale next season — ^probably to the extent of 1000 tons. 



EARL FORTESCUE'S EXPERIMENTS. 

At the annual meeting of the Devonshire Chamber of Agriculture at 
Exeter, in January, 1884, "Viscount Ebrington, M.P., read a paper on 
** Ensilage," especially in regard to the experiments at Castle Hill, Earl 
Fortescue's seat near Southmolton, Devon. The silo is above ground, 
the interior surface of the walls and the floor cemented, and the roof of 
corrugated iron. The dimensions are 19ft. long by 6ft. 9in. wide, and 
5ft. Sin. deep, giving a cubic capacity of 673ft. There is no drain at the 
bottom. 

On July 25 the silo was filled with the grass of about an acre of 
unwatered meadow, which was cut with a chaff-cutter into lengths of 
about three-quarters of an inch, and put into the silo the same afternoon, 
nearly IJcwt. of salt being mixed with it. Ploughed and tongued 
boards were placed on the mass, and sawdust and big stones on them, till 
a pressure was obtained of about 501b. to the square foot. Ten days 
later, the ensilage having subsided, some grass was cut in an orchard and 
put in as a second filling to the depth of a foot or so. The weights and 
roof were then replaced, and the silo was not opened till Dec. 20. 

It was reckoned that they put into the silo the produce of li acre of 
ground, which, under other treatment, would have yielded about 2 tons of 
rather coarse hay. The entire expense of cutting, filling, &c., was 37«., 
or a little over 288. an acre, the odd 88. being the cost of the chaffing, 
which he did not think paid for doing. 

When they opened the silo, they found that the contents occupied 
513 cubic feet out of the 673, the capacity of the silo. The weight per 
cubic foot was 361b., so that they had secured over 8 tons of forage at a 
cost of barely 4«. 6d. per ton. At first the stuff looked only fit for the 
dungheap, and the cattle did not seem inclined to take it. Within forty- 
eight hours, however, nearly all the cattle were eating the new food 
readily, and did not even turn up their noses at the rather highly- 
coloured second filling. After allowing a few days for the cattle to get 
accustomed to the new food, experiments were instituted with a view to 
testing its value for dairy purposes. 
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Nine Devon cows were selected and divided into three sets, the milk of 
each set being carefnllj measured. They were then put on different 
diets, the butter was weighed every day, and again at the end of the 
experiment. The three cows in class A. were fed, between Deo. 26 and 
Jan. 16, on the following daily diet., viz., 61b. decorticated cotton cake, 
61b. undecorticated ditto, 61b. oilcake, 61b. pollard, 161b. wheaten straw 
chaff, and d61b. hay. Class B. received the same as Class A., with the 
exception that 1001b. of ensilage was substituted for the hay. Class 0. 
(experimented ui>on to Jan. 7 only) rocoivod the same as A. and B., but 
with 1501b. of ensilage in liou of chaff and liay. 

The results showed, in his opinion, that ensilage might be used to a 
considerable extent as a food for dairy cows without detriment, if not 
indeed with advantage, to the production of milk and butter. The 
average yield of butter per day during the period of experimenting was : 
Class A., lib. foz. ; B., lib. ll^oz. ; C, lib. lOJlb. It was found that, if 
nsed too freely, the ensilage gave a flavour to the butter, and they had 
therefore not found the experiment with C. cows a success. The animals 
lost condition, and there was a distinct falling off in the results as 
compared with B. 

As to comparative value, their experiment showed that, in round 
numbers, the grass that would make one ton of hay would make, at less 
cost, four tons of ensilage, which were e(iuivalent, for feeding purposes, 
to a ton and a third of hay or straw chaff. It seemed that, with cotton 
cake alone, ensilage would not do, but with the mixture of cake and 
pollard it appeared quite fit to take the place of hay or straw, or both ; 
for the B cows kept their condition very well all through. 

As to the silo, heavy weighting paid, they would get more into the 
silo and check excessive fermentation and dampness. With regard to 
the question of salt, the balance of opinion seemed to be in favour of add- 
ing a proportion of salt ; he did not believe it to be necessary, however, 
but it probably improved the flavour and made the ensilage more 
palatable. 

MR. H. QUARTLEY'S SILO AT HOLLAND, N. DEVON. 
In the North Devon Herald Mr. H. Quartly, of Molland, Southmolton, 
gave the following particulars of a plan which, he says, could be adopted 
by the smallest farmer, with very little help from his landlord : 

'* On July 19 I commenced making the silo, and on the 23rd I had it 
completed and ready for filling in. Its dimensions were— dOft. long, 9ft. 
wide, 9ft. deep. The plan adopted was to sink out a trench parallel with 
a dry fence, which formed a wall on one side, and the rubbish from the 
trench formed a wall on the opposite side, also one end, the other end 
being open, and the whole sunk to the same level as the ground outside 
the entrance. The cost of this did not exceed 1^, and in the silo 
thus formed I put four acres of grass from a watered meadow, and a 
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havrj crop, I eommeueed fiUing on the 24fih Jiilj, and completed it on 
tlia 26ih, carting tlie gnum awaj after the scythe, and treading ereij 
Isjrer of about two cartloada down tightly with a horse, sprinkling a little 
•alt orer each layer. On the 27th I had the open end banked np with 
aoda and earth, and the whole corered, first with hedge pninings and 
ecMHTse grass, then with a layer of earth about six or eight inches in thick- 
ness, after which it was ro<jfed over and thatched* 

** On Not* 1 opened it from the Ufp, merely to test it, and am pleased 
to say it is highly satisfactory, anil has far exceeded my expectation* On 
remoring the earth I found that the hedge pruning and coarse grass waa 
mouldy to a depth of about eight inches, idter which the ensilage came 
out perfecty sweet, with a peculiar aromatic smell, and, on giving it to the 
stock, both horses and cattle ate it readily, I do not intend opening the 
inlo for feeding purposes until after Christmas/' 



MB, OUBITTS SILO AT PALLAPIT, S. DEVON. 

Mb, W. Oubitt, of Fallapit, East Allington, invited the leading agn" 
eulturists of the neighbourhood to his farm on Jan, 31, for the purpose of 
witnessing the opening of his silo. It contained about 70 tons of fodder 
(the produce of 7 or 8 acres), and is about 15ft. 2in. square, and 15ft. 
deep. The grass was stored in June and July, newly cut, and, for the 
most part, in a wet condition, for rain was falling at the time. A small 
quantity of salt was mixed with the grass as it was being placed in the 
•ilo, and, after being trodden down well, heavy stones were placed over 
it, giving a pressure of about 1501b. to the square foot. On opening the 
•Ho, about 4in. of the top portion of the ensilage was damaged. The 
ensilage taken from the silo was given to the bullocks — and Mr. Cnbitt 
baa some two hundred on his estate — and by many of them it was eaten 
very freely; others, however, seemed indifferent about it. 

Li thanking Mr, Oubitt for affording agriculturists the opportunity of 
witnessing the ex]>eriments, Mr. Ilbert said he considered the new mode 
of feeding cattle was not only most useful, but most practical, when they 
had regard to the nature of their changeable climate. And, in reply, Mr. 
Oubitt said he believed they had the natural facilities for producing beef 
and butter to a much larger extent than in any county in England ; and 
he thought, if they were successful in making ensilage a profitable food, 
the advantages they possessed would be greatly augmented. 

We received from Mr. Oubitt's steward a sample of the ensilage, 
consisting of water-meadow grass that had been carried in heavy rain. 
The exterior of the sample had a rather pungent odour that is charac- 
teristic of ensilage of coarse wet gprass; but the centre of the mass, 
that had not been exposed to the atmosphere, was free from this smelly 
and seemed very well preserved. 
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ME. JOHN MEAD'S SILO, FALMOUTH, OOENWALL. 
This silo (of which the sketch snd pafticnlws were sent by Mr. G. Olver) 
IB ahont 8ft. deep, and 6ft. diameter, perfectly ronnd, and lined with jin. 
ploughed and tongned flooring ; the bottom and the cover are of the same 
matorial. The two upright bars marked A A are Hcrewa; the stout 
eroBBpiece B baa two holes bored in to admit of these passing ap through 
theoe holee, and large ants are then screwed or tamed aroond nntil tbef 
preaa ti^^j on the beam, 

A 




The rilo was filled with coarse grass in October, 1883, and the beam 
screwed down duly for aboot three weeks. What was the pressore pnt 
on it is not known with any certainty, bnt when the silo was opened, in 
the secoad week of January, the ensilage was found " as hard as a 
cbeew." Next to the sawdnst abont half an inch of the grass was a 
bright green ; this smelt very strongly, and was thrown away. This waa 
tbe only wast«. Cattle and horses did not seem to etre abont the very top, 
but erentnally every animal to which the ensilage was offered ate it freely, 
flipeeially the eowt ; and the honee seem to do very well indeed on it. 



ME. WILLS'S SILO, BLAGDON, SOMERSET. 
Mb. W. H. Wills, o£ Coombo Lodg-e, Blagdon, writing to the Agri^ 
oMwral Qazette, eajH ; " I bnilt a silo, lift, hj 13ft., and 13ft. deep. The 
gioniid Traa a natural slope, cauBLog; Sft. of excavation at one oud. This 
mTolved a little qnarrjing, owinp to the ontcrop of a bed of limestone. 
We made the walla 2ft. thick of rubble iiiflaoiit7 in brown lime. The 
floor was made watertight, and covered with rough flagging from my 
own qnany. The waUe weve topped with an A i^of, covered with tiles- 
The cost of all this, done hj mj awn men, I estimate at S&. for laboor 
and materials. On Jnly 3 wo began to cat 4^ acres of clover, which we 
reckoned would have given about If ton of clover-hay to the acre, as the 
crop was not a heayj one. As the clover was cat it was hauled to the 
bam, which wijoius the silo, and there cut by steam int-o liin. lengths, 
thrown into the silo, and £rmly trodden in sDcceaaive layers by half a 
dozen labom-ers. On Jnly 5 the silo was entirely full, though sinking a 
little daily. We then covered it with a layer of straw. Sin. thick, over 
■which were laid common deals close together, but with lin. spaco at each 
end. Above these was piled quarry rubble, ahont 3cwt. to the square 
foot. The mass continued to "i nfr until the solid material was reduced to 
a little over 7ft. On Nov. 3, after fonr months packing, we opened the 
silo, and, with the exception of a very small quantity, perhaps 2cwt. (just 
inaide the doorway, which had been bricked np, leaving a recess of 1ft.), 
the whole mass was perfectly sweet and good. The colour was something 
lietween grass and hay, and the smell rather like fresh graiua. We have 
been giving it doily both to young stock and to milch cows, all of whom 
eat it with great rehsh." 



MR. KEMBLE'S SILO. EAST HAEPTRBE. BRISTOL. 
On Sept. 9, 1882, I commenced cutting twenty-five acres of oata (Black 
Tartars). Owing to the wet season, I was unable to harvest this crop, 
And therefore determined to adapt and fill a silo with oat-sheaf chaff. 
On Not. 6 I began to fill the pit, cutting the straw to chaff about lin. in 
length. By this time the oat sheaves were in a thoroughly sodden con- 
dition, and the com in them had eo generally " aprouted," that apparently 
all was worthless except as manure. Wo continued cutting and filling at 
intervals, and trod in the final chop on Nov. 11. Nine loads were cut up 
in this way, which I estimate at 13i tons. While filling the pit I mixed 
with this wet chaff 3cwt. of salt and lOOlh. of " Simpson's spice." 
Having filled the pit, I had a layer of dry straw laid on the chaff, then 
boards, over which I spread layers of sawdust and oat cavings to exclude 
Hie air, then, by way of preesiire, I placed several tons of freeBlooe OB 
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the top. The eilo in which I made this experiment is a stone and brick- 
walled room with concrete iJoor, mesKuring 16ft. by 9ft. by 10ft, 
East Harptree, Bristol. C. A. Kbmble. 

On March 14, 1883. this silo was opened ; and, after the oovaring 
boards, ibc., had been removed, it was foimd that a little of the preeeived 
fodder was fnstj, and this only eo elightly that it need not be wasted. 
Breaking further into tlie pit, a fragrant odour soon perraded the home- 
stead in which the experim.ent was tested, for a cloud of hot raponr 
escaped from the ensilage, and reminded one, by its etneU, of a newly 
heated hayrick. A thermometer was plunged as far as a man's arm 
could reach towards the centre of the mass, and registered 110°. Some 
of the ensilage was immediately carried to cattle and horseH, and was 
readily eaten by them. 

An average sample was drawn by Mr. Komblo, and immediately packed 
in an air-tight tin and sent for analysis to Mr. Bernard Djer, P.O.S. 
The ensilage, Mr. Dyer states, had a pleasant aromatic smell and a. 
pleasant, though very distinctly acid, taste. Its percentage composition 
was aa f oUows : 

Wator 4808 

Oil S'lS 

•AHraminona compomidB 815 

Sugar (gluooae) O'SO 

Free a,aid (aalanlated as acetio aoid) 0'83 

Mncilage and digestible flbra 26'31 

Indigeetible woody fibre 15-70 

+Mineral mattor (aflh) 3-27 

100-00 

•Containing nitrogen 0-50 

fContoining silica 1-66 

Mr. Dyer adds an expression of regret that he had not an opportunity 
of analysing a sample of wet chaS before it was put into tho pit, as the 
analysis of the ensilage alone throws, at the beat, but an uncertain light 
on the question of the loss that may have occurred by fermentation in 
the silo. — Agricultural Gazette. 



L 



SILO AT NORTH CUBET, SOMERSET. 
The Rev. R. C. Lathom-Browne had an ox[iorimental silo constructed in 
the side of a shed, ail being above ground. Its dimensions are 9ft. by 
9ft. by 7ft. ; two sides are rough walling, and the other two sides are 
made of IJin. pine planking, tarred at the joint*. The grass was taken 
from a rough orchard, carried dripping wet in Jnly ; the time occupied in 
filliugwas about tea days. The pressure was about l.Jewt. of large rough 
Htones per square foot. When opened in January the ensilage was not badly 
presetred for such coarse wet grass, thoagh rather unpleasant in smell. 
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LORD TOLLEMAOHE'S SILOS AT PEOKFORTON. 

LoBD TOLLEMAGHE OF Helmingham being improssed with the valae of 
ensilage as food for dairy cattle, and beHeving that it would be of 
considerable advantage to his temantry, determined to carry out some 
experiments on his Peckf orton estate, which is situate in the heart of the 
cheese-making district of Cheshire. Accordingly he had an open bam 
converted into four silos by bricking up the spaces between the pillara, 
as shown in the plan abeady given in the chapter on silos. 

Three of these silos are 8ft. deep, 15ft. long, and 12ft. broad ; No. 4 
is lift. deep, and goes 3ft. underground — this being for the purpose of 
testing the difference of effect of the earth on the ensilage. In each case 
the wall is lined with cement, the floors being of concrete. Inside each 
silo there is a mark entirely around it at every 2ft. of its height, so that 
at any time it can be seen what is the height of the fodder within. About 
ten 'yards from the comer of No. 4 silo, an engine of 4 horse-power 
nominal is stationed, and beside it a chaff-cutter. 

Closely adjoining the silos are two pieces of common meadow land, 
which usually produce about 80 tons of hay, and the machine was put 
into one of these on the 13th June. As soon as mown the grass was 
carried to the cutter, and cut into chaff, and while this operation was on, 
21b. of common salt per cwt. was mixed with it. The chaff was then 
wheeled through the doorways (a) into the silos, as much as possible 
being got in in this manner, after which the shutters above (&) were 
opened and the doors fastened by being screwed to the jambs, and 
afterwards bricked up on the outside. The grass chaff was frequently 
levelled and rammed down. On the silos becoming filled up to the level 
of the shutters (shown by the mark d), ten wooden shutters, each three 
feet wide and six feet long, were placed on the top of the ensilage, and 
the whole then covered with bran. Lord Tollemache having at hand a 
number of boxes which had contained tins of gaseoline (used for lighting 
Peckforton Oastle), these boxes were filled with gravel and used for 
weighting the silos. The quantities of forage put into the silos wore as 
follows : 



No. of 
SUo. 



2 
3 



Date of 
flUing. 



20 



June 

June 
July 

July 4, 5 



27 
3 



Material. 



{ 



Upland ") 

Grass j 

do. 

do. 

f Oats and \ 

t Vetches. J 



Land mown for refilling silos 
Total aoreage 



Weight. 



tons, cwt 
17 

17 3 

18 10 

85 6 



Acreage. 






a. r. p. 

3 2 

2 2 20 
2 2 

2 8 87 

4 



16 2 17 



July 25 

„ 25 
„ 26 

„ 26 



Slnkage Weight 



when 
re-fllled. 



ft. In. 
2 6 

2 1 

1 8i 

19i 



put In 
to refill. 



Tons. 
8 

7 
6J 

8 



Total 
Weight. 



Total weight. 



tns. owt. 
25 

24 8 

25 

48 6 



117 9 
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The grass put into No. 1 silo at the first filling was a light crop of 
■abont 4f tons per acre, mown and carried two honrs after a night's rain ; 
No. 2 was filled with a fair crop of abont 6^ tons to the acre ; that in 
No. 3 was a good crop of abont 7i tons to the acre ; and that nsed for 
refilling also weighed abont 7i tons to the acre. The oats and vetches pnt 
in No. 4 silo weighed abont 11) tons to the acre. The capacity of silos 1, 
2, and 3, is 1440 cnbic feet each ; No. 4, being 3ft. deeper, has 2060ft. 
•capacity. 

On the 28th of November one of the silos was opened, and in order that 
visitors might see the result of the experiment in the best possible manner, 
a pathway the width of the door, and from the bottom to the top of the silo, 
was cnt through the mass of ensilage. Several visitors were thns able to 
get in the silo at once, and abundant opportunity was given everyone for 
.judging the contents. The ensilage had the appearance of a compact 
mass of dark, yet bright, brown colour, and it had a fresh, slightly 
pungent, and rather agreeable odour. There was considerable moisture 
in the mass, but it was evenly distributed, and was not more apparent at 
the bottom than at the top. The ensilage had sunk two feet from the 
point at which the shutters were placed upon it, and for about an inch and 
a half below the shutters the ensilage was black and discoloured; but 
beyond this, there was nothing in the experiment that could be described 
as unfavourable. Lord Tollemache told his visitors that he expected a 
thicker layer than this to have been spoilt, as the part nearest the external 
Atmosphere usually went wrong. The same thing were found in Lord 
Walsingham's silos at Merton, in Norfolk. 

As a matter of fact, the large number of persons present agreed that 
the experiment must be put down as a great success. ** But," it was said 
by some of the farmers, ** will the cattle and horses eat it P" Here Lord 
ToUemache took a handful of the ensilage and offered it to a young, pure- 
blooded mare that he had driven from the castle. This animal, fed with 
the best com in the Peckf orton stables, took the ensilage greedily, and 
some young cows in the yard were also offered the new food, and ate it up 
with great relish. 

After this, however, " No. 3" silo was, by Lord ToUemache's direction, 
bored. This silo was filled on a dry day, and thns contained only the 
natural moisture of the grasses, plus the salt used. The whole mass was 
much drier than the one opened, and its contents were not so well liked by 
the farmers present. 

During the morning Lord Tollemache made some explanatory speeches 
on the general subject of ensilage, and his own in particular. His 
lordship said that undoubtedly ensilage was spreading. Last year 
a friend of his had made 40 tons, and this year he had preserved 120 
tons. In the Peckf orton silos the contents were got off land yielding 
between seven and eight tons per acre, for he found that a cubic foot of 
his own ensilage weighed 481b. In estimating his silos as containing 118 
tons, he had only reckoned on 421b. per cnbic foot, so that he had sayed 



more from his land than he had expected. He was eonTinced that in 
preBerving onailago ^eat regard must be had to the quality of the food to 
be made, and therefore care must be taien in it« preserTation. A great 
thing was to exelude all estemal air from the ado, and to allow the internal 
air to be expelled by weighting properly. To help this operation it was 
mnch better to cut the graaa into small pieces at the time it was packed 
in the ado, as by ibis tneana leas room was taken np, and the tnaes was 
likely to aaeiune a compact form sooner than if the grass had been put in 
without being made into eha£ ; and when this was done there was not so 
much internal air to be expelled. Although the mass was so moiat, not a 
drop of water was found in the pit — it waa ao evenly distributed in the 
onsUago. On the future of ensda^ Lord Tollemaehe said that his object 
had been to demonatrate its practicability on ordinary farms, and he 
thought he had shown them enough to mate fanners persevere further in 
utdising this agency in stock feeding. 

Snbaeqaently, when the cows came to be fed regularly upon the ensilage 
it was found that the large amouut of aalt tuixed with the grass had the 
efEeot of diminishiug the milk supply considerably; and the quantity of 
of ensilage given to the animals waa accordiugly reduced from 301b. to 
151b. per day, and miied with chaffed hay. Upon this being done, the 
cows again began to give their usual supply of mUfc. 

About three moiitba after the opening of the silo Lord Tollemacho 
issued to his tenantry a circular giving a series of "questions and 
answers" somewhat similar to those appearing on page 172, relative to 
wlos and enaUage, and embodying the results of his personal experienea. 
He afterwards invited hia tenants to moot liim at Pectforton Castle on 
the 17th of March, so that he might learn their opinions on the subject, 
and their wishes as to the construction of silos npoa their farms. At this 
meeting he proposed to build silos for all those who wished to have them, 
on the condition that if the malriag of ensilage proved of advantage, they 
should pay 5 per cent, on the outlay ; but if it proved the reverse, 
notwithstanding every care had been taken in the fillin g of the silos and 
properly weighting them, they should pay nothing ; and in caae of any 
difference of opinion arising on the subject, it should be left to arhitra- 
tion. This offer waa at once accepted by a number of the tenantry, 
of whom, in returning thanks, described it as the moat liberal offer it 
possible to conceive. 

On April 2 Lord ToUemache opened his ailo winch had been 
the previous June with wet grass. Bain had been falling heavily di 
the night, and the grass was taken to the chaff-cutter full of moisture. 
An American, who had been present at the filling of silos in America 
under similar conditiona, told Lord Tollemaehe that his ensilage would 
be worthless, as it would tarn ont to be rotten. His predictions have 
been falsified, for when the silo was opened it revealed the ensilage in n 
Bweet and sound condition, and, in the opinion of the practical farmers 
present, better adapted for dairy stock, from the moisture it 
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tlian either of tbe other silos. In the coarse of conversation, Lord 
Tollemache s^d that he had given orders for the construction of two 
siloB on each of his ten farms in Cheshire. His lordship added that he 
should now have no hesitancy in filling these siloa in any weather ; if at 
all, he VFOuld undoubtedly give preference to grasa oontainiug moisture. 



I LORD EGEETON'S SILO IN TATTON PARK. 

The opening of this silo, which had been filled in Jnly, 1883, took place 
on the 12th of Febmary, 188i, in the presence of a considerable 
assemblage. The following sketch of the silo and details of the 
eiperinjeut have been supplied by Mr. J. T. Smith, Lord Egerton's ^ent. 
The original drawing gave several views of the silo at different stages j 
but it will suffice here to reproduce the one representing the pit at the 
end of the second da3^8 filling (Jnly 5). On July 27, the contents having 
Bonk to Sift., a further filling took place, again raising the height to 
albout 12ft. On Ang. 20, the level of ensilage stood at 9ft. 6in., having 
Bimk 2ft. 3iu. since last filling. When opened on Feb. 12 it had sunk 
1ft. 6in, more, being then 8ft. in height. 

An old iceboose in the park was chosen for the eiportmont. The walls 
on the inside were plastered with cement, the original entrance being 
blocked up, and a new entrance made in centre of dome, as shown by the 
plan. The size of the bouse is : Diameter, lift. 6in.; height to square, 
12ft. 6in. ; area, 104 square feet. 

A portion of the park, fenced in and near icehouse, and which bad 
often been mown without a fair return of keep, was chosen as suitable to 
snpply the crop, and, though amongst it there was a proportion of fine 
grass, the greater qnantity was rough and coarse. 

On July 3, the portable engine, chaff cutter, and all other necessaries 
were on the ground. On July 4, at 8.15, the mowing machine started, 
and at nine the first load of grass left for the silo, the cbafEcutter being 
got to work at 9. 15. State of grass when put in silo was as follows : first 
2ft. wet with dew ; next 4ft. sun-dried; and last 2ft. wet with rain. The 
first hamper when cut weighed 431b.; the same hamper, when fiUed with 
whole grass weighed 381b. This quantity took forty seconds to chop. If 
the grass were cut wet the weight of bamper would be 651b. This day 
370 hampers were filled in, and onr average weight was 531b., giving a 
total of 8 tons 16cwt. Iqr, 101b. put in silo. In addition to this, salt was 
added at lib. to the ewt., ITSJlb., or Icwt. 2qr. 8ilb. Every tenth 
hamper of cut grass was weighed, The grass was cut into lengths from 
half to one inch. Onn man and two horses were employed in mowing ; 
man sharpening and a.^Bisting to fill carts; two men, carts, and two 
aes carting grass from field to silo ; two men and two women in field 
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nkmg sad elesriiig groaod sad loadtng earto. At the nlo, mmn driring 
engine ; one num feeding chaff entter, one man snppl jing him ; three 
men treading ent graae in silo; one man apteading graae and aahing; 
two men and one boj filling hampers and removing same from chaff 
cutter, weighing same, and also salt, and lowering all into silo. Stopped 
woric at 7 pjn., ^t of grass having heen put in silo, and weighed to 
8 tons 16 cwt, Iqr. lOIb. Dnring the di^ stopped three honrs for meals, ^ 
and the woik all daj proceeded only slowly, as all information had to he 
accurate taken, and much time was therefore lost. From 7 to 8 p.m. 
tiie weights were put on, after corering tiie sorfiuw with liin« bouds. 
The weights were thirty boxes, made of IJin. wood, with handles of rope, 
each box being 1ft. lOin. long, 1ft. 5in. wide, 1ft. 5in. high, and contained 
tldrty bricks, each box and bricks being in weight about 2icwt. ; total 
wei{^ with boards, aboat 4 tons. 2) acres of graes were mown this 
day. 

JToly 5. Weights lifted oat of silo in half an hoar ; mowing commenced 
at eight ; first load of grass at silo at 8.20. This morning we fonnd the 
ensilage had sank daring the night and with the weights a foot Refilling 
therefore began at 7ft. ; same mode of operation as before, 1^ 
handlers, aren^ing 581b., being p>at in silo, and giving a total of 
4 tons 7cwt. Oqr. 181b., which added to Jaly 4 total, gives total weight of 
grass in silo 13 tons dewt« 2qr. Salt nsed this day lib. to the cwt. of 
grass — 87Tb., added to 1761b. pot in on the 4th, gives a total of 2631b., or 
2cwt. Iqr. 111b. Mowing machine stopped at noon, and chaffcntter at 
2 p.m. ; \\ acres mown this day ; same namber of hands employed at 
silo, bat three extra hands in field loading grass ; boards pot on as 
before, afterwards 6in. bran, costing 3/. 10«., and then the boxes cdf 
weights. Crops realised about 3 tons Icwt. per acre, and if made 
into h»y it wonld have realised aboat 15cwt. per acre. Total weight 
in mlo — grass, 13 tons 3cwt. 2qr.: salt, 2cwt. Iqr. 111b.; total, 13 
tons 5cwt. 3qr. 111b. 

Jaly 6. At noon grass level was 10ft., showing a sinkage of 2ft. ffin. 
On Jaly 7, at 8.30 ajo., it was dft. fo. ; and on 14th it was 8ft. ffin., 
having then sank 4ft. 

Jaly 27. Boxes of weights and bran cleared oat cdf silo ; mowing again 
commenced at 94^; ensilage was foand to be brown and qaite sweet, 
thoagh it was slightly warm ; same mode of operation as before ; grass 
mown, aboat li acres ; weight pat in silo, 3 tons 5cwt. 2qr. 6Ib., and }lb. 
sdt to each cwt. — 331b. ; 151 hiunpers, averaging 481b. The first portion 
of the grass pat in this di^ was qaite dry, and the remainder strong and 
jaicy, and damp with dew. 

The total weight of grass now in silo was 16 tons 9cwt. 6Ib. ; salt, 
2cwt. 2qr. 161b., making altogether 16 tons llcwt. 2qr. 221b. The total 
acreage mown: Jaly 4> 2} acres; 5tli, \\ acres; 27t]i^ \\ a cres - 5 1 
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Ck>ST OF FiLLnra Silo, Tattok Pabk. 

July 4, 1883. £ a. d. 

One man driving, and hire of engine 13 6 

One man feeding ohaff-ontter 3 6 

One man supplying him 3 6 

Three men in silo treading and ramming 12 

One man in silo spreading and salting 4 

Two men and one boy placing and removing hampers, *) 1 6 

weighing grass and scdt, and filling silo )0 7 

One man and two horses mowing, and machine 15 

Two men and two horses leading grass from field 14 

Two men getting grass together in field 7 

Two women raking, &c., in field 4 6 

Jnly 5. 

One man and engine 13 6 

One man half a day feeding chaff-cutter 16 

One man half a day supplying him 16 

Three men in silo three-quarters of a day 6 9 

One man in silo spreading and salting 2 3 

Two men and one boy as above <r. a g 

One man and two horses mowing, and machines half a day ... 7 6 

Two horses and two men carting 7 

Two men loading gfrass field 3 

Two women ditto 4 

Three men ditto, and raking 4 6 

291b. cheese, at 8^(2., 11. 0«. &\d. ; 561b. bread, at 1^., 78. ... 1 7 6^ 

36 gallons beer, at 8<i 14 

July 27. 

Engine and driver 12 

Four men in silo 14 

Seven men in field 110 

14|lb. cheese, IDs. 3^d. ; 281b. bread, 38. 6d 13 9^ 

Beer, 12 gallons 8 

Mowing machine half a day 7 6 

Total ^613 10 5i 

When the silo was filled in July the side entrance was blocked np as 
already stated, bnt the side door was opened in February for the remoyal 
of the ensilage, which was cnt with a hay knife, taken ont in baskets, and 
portions of it handed ronnd amongst those present, and a nnmber of 
horses attached to the carriages and gigs were tried with it, and most of 
them ate it readily. To the depth of from six to nine inches it was 
clogged and mouldy, bnt the ensilage below was found firm, moist, and 
sweet, giving forth a ];^easant odonr. Owing to an unfortunate outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease in the neighbourhood, no cattle were on the 
ground ; but, Lord Egerton's agent announced that for the purpose of 
thoroughly testing the nutritive qualities of the ensilage eighteen feeding 
bullocks of average size and quality had been set apart, and carefully 
weighed, half of which it was intended to feed with ensilage in addition 
to the ordinary com and cake, and the remainder with hay and turnips in 
place of the ensilage. 
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SILO ON THE OEEWE SEWAGE FARM. 
On the recommendation of the Farm Committee, the Corporation of 
Crewe determined to test the valne of the ensilage system for the pre* 
servation of fodder. Use was made of an old nnoccnpied building, 
which, after some alteration, was adapted for the end in view. Its internal 
dimensions are ^•length, 18fi.; width and depth, 12ft. The bottom 
is 9ft. below ground. The walls are of nine-inch brickwork, and the inside 
lined with cement. The bottom has been drained, and is formed of con- 
crete. The operation of filling began on Ang. 14, 1883. The grass used 
was a second crop of Italian rye-grass in seed, and free from any moisture 
except its own sap. Twenty tons of grass were chopped and deposited. 
In the topmost layers Icwt. of salt was sprinkled. The grass was then 
coTered with l^in. boards, without bran or straw, and weighted with nine 
tons of stone, the pressure being about 1201b. to the square foot. In a 
week it had sunk a yard, and a few weeks later the silo was again filled 
to the top with chopped rye-grass and coyered and weighted in a similar 
manner. A wooden roof protected the ensilage from rain. 

On New Year's Day the silo was opened. The Mayor and most of the 
members and officers of the Town Council were present, accompanied by 
numerous yisitors. After a careful inspection, it seemed to be the 
general opinion that the experiment had been highly successful The 
discolouration only extended for a few inches from the top. The mass 
was perfectly sweet, and emitted an odour far from unpleasant. The 
only apparent effect of the use of the salt was that the portion in which 
it had been used seemed somewhat more humid than the rest..— -Creti^e 



MR. LOWE'S SILO, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, DERBYSHIRE, 

A LABGE number of landowners, farmers, and others were present at the 
opening of a silo on the premises of Mr. J. W. Lowe, Ridge Hall, Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, on Feb. 25. The silo is 27ft. long, 17ft. wide, and lOffc. deep, 
all above ground, being formed of the stone walls of a bam, coated with 
cement. About three weeks were taken in the filling of the silo, during 
intervals of haymaking, a few loads being put in every day, and no 
covering or weights applied imtil completed. Mr. Lowe explained that 
the ensilage was eaten greedily by his dairy cows, and also by the pigs. 
He said it was unnecessary either to chop the grass, to use salt, or to 
cover with bran, each of these being a needless element of expense. He 
weighted heavily with pig iron. Judging from his own experiences, he 
was quite confident that the system would eventually prove a grand success. 
He hoped landlords would construct silos for their tenants, as by doing 
fio they would benefit their own interests as welL The farmers present 
expressed their opinion that the experiment was a substantial success. 
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TWO STAFFORDSHIRE SILOS. 

Mb. Boitbne, of Hilderstone Hall, near Stone, liad a silo constrncted in 
a Batch bam. An excavation was made 31ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 12ft. 
deep. It was walled and donble-bottomed with bricks and mortar, the 
sides and bottom being cemented. Being nnder a Dutch bam no roof 
was required. The cost of making it, including the planks to cover the 
ensilage, was 48L 13«. The silo not being completed earlier, it could not 
be filled until July 31, by which time the crop had become older tlian it 
should be. It was chaffed until the spindle of the chaff-cutter broke, 
when three loads of long grass were put in to fill the silo. Planks were 
then laid over it, and heavy stones put on to the amount of 1201b. to th* 
square foot. In fourteen days the grass sank 5ft. 7in., when the stones, 
planks, &c., were removed, the silo filled up, replanked, and weighted. 
This process was gone through a third time, after which strong planka 
were laid across the walls of the silo, and three com stacks were built on 
them. One of the com stacks having been threshed, this silo was opened 
on Dec. 18. The temperature on Dec. 24 was 56°. The sample of 
ensilage sent to me is good in colour, and has a vinous smell. The eows 
took to it from the first, and Mr. Bourne's bailiff writes : " We g^ve the 
cows 601b. each per day ; they are very fond of it, and are much improved 
in themselves, as well as give more milk. One barren cow g^ves five 
pints per day more than she did with hay. We have tried the cart 
horses with it, and they seem as fond of it as the cows are. I am sum 
our silo will prove a boon both to them and our cows." 

A silo was also made by Mr. John Bourne, a son of the gentlemen 
who built that mentioned above. A space 30ft. long by 15ft. wide, and 
9ft. deep, was excavated in rocky marl on high ground. This cost hi. 
Over this excavation a light wooden frame was covered with corrugated 
iron, at an expense of 61. ; the total cost therefore of making the silo 
was 152. Mr. John Bourne commenced filling it with long grass in the 
lieginning of July. It was three times filled up, and was finally closed 
at the end of that month. It was covered with 2in. boards, small spaces 
being left between them to emit the air. On the boards were placed soap 
boxes filled with marl, well pressed in, and placed so close together as to 
entirely cover the silo. The weight per square foot was 601b. This sUo 
was opened on Dec. 1, the temperature being 80°; the animals took to It 
xeadily. The sample sent to me was far above the average, and, after 
being in my room for more than a fortnight, stiU continues good. It wae 
not so wet as the general run of ensilage, but its smell was, and still ie» 
like very sweet hay. I look upon the silo as one of great interest, aa it 
proves that first class ensilage can be in an inexpensive earth silo. Na 
bricks and mortar, no masons' bill, no expenses beyond the excavation of 
the ground, and the erection over it of some cheap covering to throw the 
wet. off.— From a letter by Major Fitzgerald {Field, Jan. 12, 1884). 
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THE EARL OF WARWICK'S PRIZE ENSILAGE AT THE 

DAIRY SHOW, 1883. 

Thb hononr belongs to the British Dairy Fanners' Association of 
haying first devoted a prize in London to the best sample of ensilage 
exhibited in competition. In doing this, the management have shown 
spirit and discernment, recognising the valne of ensilage for dairy cattle. 
The silver medal at the Agricultural Hall has been awarded to the 
specimen sent to the show by the Earl of Warwick from Heathcote Farm, 
Warwick, through his farm manager, Mr. Tough, from whom I had a 
verbal description of the successful experiment which resulted in pro- 
ducing so excellent a specimen truss of ensilage, that would be fit and 
welcome to the cattle of any stockyard in the kingdom. The forage was 
soimd, of good colour, and had the right appetising smell which should 
belong to properly-made ensilage, and which is altogether distinct from 
the rank, fetid effluvium that emanates from those foul masses of spoiled 
' forage which sometimes pass imder the name. 

The Earl of Warwick's Exhibit, No. 702 in the catalogue, was made 
from second-cut clover and a mixture of rye gprass, furnished by Messrs. 
Garter, of Holbom, for a two-years' lay ; and here I may note that such 
a mixture of herbage and strong artificial grasses appears one of the most 
suitable for making into ensilage. The prize sample has not been chaffed. 
The ensilage exhibits attracted much attention and comment, and hand- 
fuls were asked for, to be sent off by parcels post. 

The class for silos and ensilage, may be here given as a gpiide to other 
associations making up their prize list : ** The entry must consist of a 
sample of ensilage (weighing about 561b.) the contents of a silo being the 
property of the exhibitor ; together with a model or drawing of the silo 
from which it is obtained, with a description of the method employed, 
time of harvesting, condition of season, &c., for insertion in the catalogue." 
Better terms than these could scarcely be put in a short paragraph. 

The entry from the Earl of Warwick, had a rough but complete draw- 
ing of the silos, with written description. They were constructed out of 
an old bam, the walls of which were strengthened where required by 
buttresses, and cross walls were built in 14in. brickwork. Across one bay 
thus formed, a 9in. wall made the division. Thus three silos were 
formed, the undivided bay holding 45 tons ensilage, reckoning 401b. to 
2520 cubic feet ; whilst the opposite bay, divided, would hold about half 
in each section. The centre of the silo would be the threshing floor of 
the bam. The interior walls were built 10ft. high, and cemented Jin. 
thick. The large silo was floored with brick, the smaller silos had six 
inches of concrete in one case, bricks in the other. The large silo was 
filled in June with sewage-grown rye grass, and not yet opened. No. 3 
silo was unfilled. 
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No. 2 silo WIS fiUed Jalj 23» 24» in orweifli woftther, but whii temper»-> 
tore »t 7QF, from a crop eat on the 23kI, uid from Haa the pirtie sample 
WIS taken. On the first daj 13 tons 7 ewt. of forage were put in ; on the 
■eeond daj &i tons were added to fill the silo. The total weight of green 
elorer was 18 tons ITewt., and the cost (exelnsiTe of horses) was 
32 12f . 3c2. — for machine man, 2«. 7cl. ; three men loading, 6«. 7d. ; four 
hofjn driving, 3t. 7cl. ; eight men treading 16t. ; three women raking oloTer 
together, 3t. ; labour in filling 13t. ; two sacks bran to eoTer top» 12«.; ^K 
Bah to eaeh 1 ewt. of grass It. 6dL ; bear, 9s. ; labour in plaeing weights^ 
5t.y which were 1 cwt. to square foot* — IsnciA^ in the FUli). 



Ehbil^os FBSDnro ExPSBnaorr. 

Sib,— An qnestions connected with the nses of ensilage hare now so 
mneh interest for agricnltnrists, that I need not apologise for troobling 
jOQ with the result of an experiment which has just been completed on 
the Earl of Warwick's Heathcote farm. 

At this farm there is a dairj of fiftj cows, and we were anxious to 
ascertain what effect a certain proportion of ensilage with their food 
would have upon the milk. In order to test the matter fiurly, Mr. Tough, 
who manages the farm, selected two lots of four cows each. The milk 
from each cow had been weighed daily beforehand, and the cows were 
put in two lots, so that the total yield from each lot should be as nearly 
as possible the same. 

The whole of the cows were receiTing daily 401b. of mangold pulped, 
and mixed with 151b. of hay chaff, and 61b. of palm-nut cake and bean 
flour mixed. 

No. 1 lot were kept on this food for the three weeks the trial lasted. 

No. 2 lot had from 201b. to 301b. of ensilage in the place of roots. 
This was the only diif erence. 

We found that the cows on each ensilage varied a good deal in their 
appetite for it, some days eating 301b. and others only 201b. 

Total PraooiltM 

No. 9 Lot Milk. orOr«ftBU 

First week ... 9751b 53 

Second „ ... 9941b 5U 

Third „ ... 10(K)|lb 68f 





Total 


Pwffuntage 


No. 1 Lot 


Mflk. 


of Oream. 


First week ... 


791ilb. . 


591 


Second „ 


Sllilb. . 


56 


Third „ ... 


767|lb. . 


561 



Samples of the milk were sent to Dr. Bostock Hill, of Birmingham, 
the county analyst, to test. He reports thereon : — 

The following are the results of my analyuB of the two samples of milk 

reodyed : No. 1 Lot No. 2 Lot. 

SoUdi,notfat 962 940 

Fat 8-81 8-94 



18-48 18-34 

Ash 0-76 0-72 

Both samples are of excellent qnality. 
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I may mention that the ensilage was made from rongh meadow grass. 
It was put in long, with ^Ib. of salt to the hnndredweight. It came ont 
in excellent condition. After several experiments, I prefer this propor- 
tion of salt to a larger one. The ensilage was chaffed along with the 
hay, which will be found to prevent the clogging of the knives, of which 
some have complained. 

The trial promises well for the fature of ensilage, and when the 
relative cost of this and roots is taken into account, the result is even 
more satisfactory than appears at first sight. 

Wm. T. E. Fosbbbt, 

Warwick, April 9, 1884>. Agent to the Earl of Warwick. 



MESSRS. TRBPPLIN'S SILOS IN WARWICKSHIRE. 
Mbssbb. Tbepplin farm something over three thousand acres, which for 
the greater part lie round the picturesque old ruin of Kenilworth. The 
land is split up into twelve holding^, the buildings of which are 
antiquated and decidedly inferior. It is necessary to mention this to 
show that the appliances which have here been used to produce ensilage 
are within the reach of any agriculturist. The Messrs. Trepplin, at a 
very small outlay, hav^ utilised the present buildings to the best advan- 
tage. In 1883 they commenced to build three brick silos— two dug out 
of the side of slopes, and one erected against the end of a bam. In 
building one of the former they unfortunately dug to water, and, as time 
was pressing, the task was relinquished, and the bays and floors of the 
bams were requisitioned. Thus these gentlemen have preserved over 
five th&usa/nd tons of fodder. 

At Yilliers Hill the bam was filled with rough meadow gprass, clover, 
and sewage g^rass, carried at different intervals, and in all weather, even 
when it was raining hard. The grass was not passed through a chaff- 
cutter, but unloaded into the silo as it came from the fields, the mowing 
machine going roimd the crops and the carts following it. The means 
adopted to prepare the bam for its contents were very simple. There 
were no drains inserted, nor was the floor, brick or soil, meddled with ; in 
fact, nothing was done except to fill up the cracks in the walls where it 
was thought necessary. These were shored on the outside ; but this was 
found to be unnecessary. Horses were used to tread the grass as it was 
thrown in. The grass was stacked at harvest time, and as it subsided 
was filled up again for a period of a week or more. Notwithstanding 
this it sank fully 5ft. after the weights (which consisted of boards and 
stones) were placed upon it for the last time. The side at one end was 
open, yet it presented no material difference from the sides close to the 
wall. There was but little mould apparent, certainly not an inch thick at 
the edge, about a couple of inches or more at the top, while the bottom 
appeared to be sound. That which had been carried wet was black, where 
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it had been carted dry it was brown, while some of the sewage graaa was 
a faint i^reen. Tlie smpU was by no means nnpleasont. strong andvuions, 
snd not sour. The moss was still hot and moist almost to wetoess. 
Ererything upon the farm partakes of ensilage, it being pnt up into chaff 
with straw which soniewhnt dilutes its pungency of aroma and renders it 
most appetising. Mr. Trepplin states that the feeding stock on first 
being bronght in from the fields were greatly given to aeonring, a 
complaint which ensilage has entirely eradicated. 

At the Bast Chase tuna was perhaps one of the best samples of 
ensilage. It was clover of a light brown colour, and appeared to be very 
Bweet. It was in the bay of a bam and had been subjected to great 
pressure. The front was loft bare; but the top had been covered with 
loose sand. There was very little mould observable. The other side of 
the barn was occupied with more ensilage, but in this case no pressure 
had been resorted to beyond that which the filling necessitated. Tet the 
moss had sunk eight feet. It was merely covered up with straw, thongh 
the side which under ordinary circnnutances would have been bare was 
boarded np. On trying to get a sample from the top we found a few 
inches had rotted. Underneath was a faint green coloured sample, of 
good odour. This waa meadow grass, and was ricked early in September. 
At the Femhill homestead the thrashing floor of the bam had been 
filled, together with the bays, and a section was cnt from the doors; 
consequently one side had been eiposed to the air for nearly a month. 
This had rotted to the extent of a few inches, hut beyond that was 
perfectly sound, and although quite black was eaten. It was clover got 
in July, and carried on some of the most rainy days. Nevertheless even 
in this state the part exposed to the air will not decompose or become 
mouldy for quite a week. 

At Goodrest there was just a truss left on the threshing floor of the 
bam. This was meadow grass gathered in September. It had had no 
pressure placeil upon it, and was, as the sample under similar conditions 
above, of a faint green colour. Even this sniall portion still retained its 
moisture, and was highly scented. 

Mr. Trepplin has demonstrated that many a crop of gross which in 
September is practically worthless, and which more often than not 
trodden into the ground, can with little labour be converted into vali 
fodder. In his case no eipensive silos have been erected, bnt the 
bmldings of every farm have been found snfficient for the purpose. 
Messrs. Trepplin milk two hundred cows and they are all fed 
ensilage, as also are the cart horses. Their condition testifies that it 
not disagree with them, but as said before it is given them with stra^ 
chaff. _ 

[The above is condensed from a long article in a local journal, tlw 
name of which was not mentioned on the extract sent to us. A qnestion 
having been asked in The Field as to the ensilage made without beins 
weighted, Mr. 0. Trepplin replied that, " The herbage was short 
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cnt in September, in meadows shnt off late. Being carried damp, it 
settled down qnickl j, and, after being covered with some old hay or a few 
boards, it turned ont as good as the ensilage made in the summer and 
weighted heavily." — ^Ed.] 



LORD FITZHARDINGE'S SILOS AT BERKELEY. 

LoBD FiTZHASDiNGE and a large company of gentlemen and tenantry 
assembled on Dec. 12 at the home farm, Berkeley Castle, to witness 
the opening of one of three silos which his lordship has had constructed. 
The silo was bnilt of brick in a bam, cemented inside ; it is 12ft. 3in. 
long, by 7ft. 6in. wide, and 10ft. lOin. deep. On June 9, 15 tons of newly- 
mown grass was cut up with the chaff-cutter and placed in the silo, 
21b. of salt to the cwt. being added, and sprinkled over the grass 
as it was being put in. This was closed up till Aug. 13, when it was 
opened and filled up with 12 tons of clover, put in gpreen in the same way 
as the grass. It was then planked on the top and pressed down by 
placing 2 tons 12 cwt. of bricks on the top (about 631b. to the square 
foot), after placing a layer of bran all over to keep it free from air, and 
was not opened till Wednesday. On being cut, the top layer of the 
ensilage was found to have a strong and very unpleasant odour, but lower 
down where the density of the ensilage had increased, the unpleasant 
odour diminished. With this exception it was perfectly fresh. Mr. J. 
Peter, the farm steward, gave some to the cows, who ate it freely, but the 
horses would not eat it. A good many expressions of opinion were given 
both in favour of and adverse to the use of ensilage. — The Farmer, 



At a meeting of the Gloucestershire Chamber of Agriculture, on Jan. 
12, 1884, Lord Fitzhardinge said he believed he was the only person in 
the county who had carried out the system of ensilage, and he read a 
short report of the results. The food of the dairy cows had been varied, 
ensilage being given with and without dry hay chaff and certain quan- 
tities of oatmeal, and records kept of the yield of milk. The result 
appeared to be that there was little, if any, difference in the quantity of 
milk produced ; but his lordship said the cream was a good rich colour, 
and the butter excellent, when the cows were fed on ensilage. — Live Stock 
Jov/mal, 



MR. CUNARD'S SILO, NEVILL HOLT, MARKET HARBORO'- 

Mb. Cttnasd had a silo formed by walling off a portion of an old bam, 
and cementing the inside. It was filled with clover, carried immediately 
on its being cut, chopped up with a chaff cutter, and mixed with 21b. of 
Bait to every Icwt. of grass. After being well trodden down, shutters 
were put on the top, and weighted with large blocks of stone. When 
opened in January it was in good condition, and the beasts ate it greedily. 
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LORD WALSINGHAM'S SILOS AT MERTON. 

[Ik the Wayland Hall, Watton, Norfolk, on Feb. 5, 1873, Mr. Heniy Woods, of 
Merion, delivered a lecture on " Ensilage : its Origin, History, and 
Practice,*' * to a large assemblage of landowners and tenant farmers. After 
speaking on the origin and history of the process, and what had been done 
in other countries, and in yarions parts of England, Mr. Woods related what 
had occurred within his own experience :] 

Ik the month of Jnly, 1881, we had a small silo constnicted on the 
gronnd floor of a granary. Its internal measnrements were 8ft. 4in. long, 
4ft. wide, 4ft. 4in. deep. In August we made our first experiment, which 
was a sharp and trying one. The chaff with which I experimented was 
made in equal parts from second-crop red clover and rank-grown succu- 
lent grass, cut from a pasture which had been heavily folded with cake- 
fed sheep. The grass and clover were both cut and carted in a drizzling 
rain. The chaff when made was at once put into the silo. It was salted 
at the rate of lib. of common field salt to Icwt. of grass chaff, and was 
trodden down as firmly as possible. A layer of salt, in thickness about 
an inch, was placed on the top of the mass. It was covered with two 
wood shutters, upon which we ispread a layer of bran, 9in. in depth. The 
whole was weighted with large stones, weighing together about three- 
quarters of a ton. After the lapse of about three months we opened our 
little silo. We found some of the contents to be useless. The upper 
portions of the ensilage, to the extent of a third of a foot, were in a state 
of decomposition, and unfit for feeding purposes. Decomposition was also 
at work at the bottom of the silo. Its extent was some four or five inches, 
But beyond these upper and lower layers, although so wet that water 
could be squeezed out of it very easily, the chaff was quite green and fresh, 
and had a strong aromatic and acid-like smell. At the outset the cows 
when offered the food did not take kindly to it ; but in the course of two 
or three days they manifested a fondness for it, and ate it freely. Our 
success was only partial ; but other experiments, on a much larger scale 
and somewhat different plan, were arranged, and we determined to profit 
hy the lessons of our first trial. 

We converted one bay of a clay- built bam, at Merton, into silos. 
Across the bay front we put up a 14in. brick wall to within 3ft. l(Hn. of 
the tie beam, and two division walls of the same description, which gave 
US three silos, each 14ft. 4in. in length, 6ft. 3in. in width, and 9ft. Sin. in 
depth. The bam floor was laid with ^phalte some years ago, and there- 
fore the silos required no new bottom. We covered the walls with cement 
plaster, composed of Portland cement and well-washed road silt, in the 
proportion of three of cement to one of silt. This coating, which was 

* This lecture has since been published with additions, and plans of the 
buildings, by Messrs. Stevenson and Co., Market Place, Norwich. 
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about half an mch in thickness, answered well in every respect, and 
showed, I think, that even clay-boilt bams are easily convertible into good 
silos. To prevent the brickwork being displaced in the filling process, a 
2iin. plank, 14in. wide, was properly secured to the wall tops, and to 
facilitate the emptying of the silos a well-made l^in. boarded door, pro- 
tected by a coating of hot tar and pitch, waa inserted in one comer of the 
front wall of each silo. The frames of the doors were set on the inside, 
so that the doors opened inwards to the partition walls, and the apertures 
were hermetically sealed by means of 4in. brickwork on the front sides. 
The total cost of these three silos did not exceed 30L 

It was my serious intention that the experiments we made should not 
err on the side of leniency. With this object I used coarse common grass 
for the test. (Bef erred to in the Analysis as No. 1.) Two of the silos I 
directed to be filled with gprass taken from an oak wood, known as Merton 
Wood. For some years I was in the habit of giving the grass to any 
respectable person who liked to cut it for litter. During the past few 
years no one has cared to have it. They have said, ** It is such poor 
stuff, if it once gets wet after being cut there is little chance of getting 
it dry again; it is then useless even as litter." You may therefore con- 
clude that if the ensilage system, when applied to grass of this coarse and 
common character, has been at all successful, much greater things are to 
be gained from a finer and better sort of material. The ensilage in the 
third silo, I may add, was from grass grown in a rough meadow. (Bef erred 
to in the Analysis as No. 2.) 

The silos were filled uninterruptedly, in the course of three or four days, 
early in July. Although the weather was dull and sunless, there was no 
rain. The gprass waa loaded on to waggons as it was cut, and conveyed 
direct to the chaff-cutter. Amongst each cwt. of chaff 21b. of common 
field salt was distributed.* Let me here say, once for all, that a g^reat deal 
depends upon the treading and ramming process. The more effectually 
this is done the better will be the ensilage. When the silos were quite 
filled, the chaff having been as well-trodden and rammed down as possible, 
the contents were covered with wood shutters, and over these we spread 
a bed of coarse bran, about eight inches deep. For weights we used a 
lot of clean flint stones, in wicker skeps, which cost a shilling apiece, and 
which will last for years before requiring to be renewed. The pressure, 
which we carefully distributed over the whole surface, was little more 
than a ton and a half in each silo, which contained about fourteen or 
fifteen tons of cut grass. Three weeks after the filling of the silos the 
ensilage had shrunk to about a third of its original depth. We then 
removed the weighted baskets and bran covering, again filled the silos to 
the top, and replaced the boards, bran, and skep-weights. Little labour 
and no difi&culty attended this operation. The skeps were lifted on to the 
partition walls, while the bran was put temporarily into sacks. An 
accurate and detailed account of all the expenses incurred for the filling 

* Mr. Woods has since reduced the salt to about Jib. per cwt. 
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was kept by the farm bailiiE. The amonnt did not exceed 8«. 6(2. per ton, 
or 12«. 9d, per acre, the crop averaging abont one and a half tons per 
acre. There was bnt slight heat, and no monldiness visible when the 
shutters were removed to refill the silos ; and it is also a fact worthy of 
notice that in the ensilage now used from them there is nothing to 
indicate where the later filling began. With regard to the cost of mating 
ensilage of grass, as compared with that for the same weight of hay, we 
had no actual data to g^ide ns to a definite conclusion. But I was desirous 
of getting some reliable practical estimate, and through the kindness of 
Mr. W. Biddell, M.P., of Lavenham Hall, Suffolk, and Mr. T. Gayford, 
of Wretham, Norfolk, gentlemen of great experience and ability as 
valuers, I have received particulars which enable me to state that in an 
average season the cost of making one and a half tons of grass into hay, 
stacking, and afterwards cutting into chaff, is from 25«. to 26«. per acre. 
From this it will be seen that our ensilage was produced at a saving of 
50 per cent, on the cost of ordinary haymaking and chaff cutting. 

Five months elapsed (Dec. 11) before we opened No. 1 silo. On 
removing the covering the thermometer registered 61^. This temperature 
obtained to a depth of about two feet, when there was a considerable fall, 
and still lower down it was quite cold. We fetched the ensilage over the 
top, until we had cut down a section sufficiently large to admit of the 
sealed door being opened ; after which it was carried out through the 
doorway in the usual manner. 

Now, as to the quality of the ensilage. The grass we packed was very 
inferior to that used for the small Trial Silo in 1881-82 ; yet there was such 
a marked superiority in the quality as to strike all of us with surprise. 
This improvement I attribute to. three causes, viz. — ^not having cut or 
carted the gprass in a wet state ; using about 21b. of salt instead of lib. to 
each cwt. of grass; not putting a layer of salt beneath the shutters 
before closing the silos. This year the ensilage is nicely moist ; but no 
water can be squeezed from it, and it is quite free from mould. When 
first given them, the horses, cows, and young stock ate it readily, and 
have since continued to do so. The horses, to which we give one-third 
ensilage to two-thirds chaff, are doing remarkably well. 

Yalub of Enbilaob fob Dairy Oowb. 

In order to ascertain the effect of ensilage on the cows, Lord Walsingham 
suggested, shortly before opening the silos, that the milk and cream, 
before and after the ensilage feeding, should be carefully tested, and the 
results tabulated. For this purpose I selected five pedigree shorthorn 
cows, which dropped calves on July 27, Oct. 27, Nov. 24, and two on 
Nov. 30, 1882. Previous to giving ensilage, each cow was daily fed with 
01b. of crushed oats and 31b. of bran, mixed with chaff (composed two« 
thirds of barley straw and one-third hay). The five animals yielded, on 
Dec. 10, 68 quarts of milk, which the lactometer showed contained 
12 degprees of cream. We commenced feeding with ensilage on Deo. 11, 
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and the following t&blee giro the dailj diet uid jiald from Deo. li to 
Ju. 10. Besides the proportions of ensilage and chaff, the oata and bian 
were given u before in each instance. 
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I will be observed that on Deo. 14, three dajs after the ensilage was 
first given, the milk had increased by two qaarta with a rise of one degree 
in the cream. This went on nntil the 20th. On the 21et the cows gave 
wveaty-one qaarta of milk with fourteen de){Tees of cream, the latter 
ehowing another rise of one degree. On the 22nd and 23rd, and the 25th 
«nd 26th, the; seem to have faUen back to the extent of a qoart of milk 
per daj, which was probablj owing to the cold wet weather which we 
ftiperienced at that time ; bnt, on the 27th, the lost qnart was recovered, 
the supply again reaching seventy-one qnarta and the cream making a 
further advance to fifteen degrees. The quantity rose on the 28th another 
quart (seventy-two quarts), and on the 30th and 31st seventy-four qnart« 
were registered, with no change noted in the state of the oream. New 
Tear's day bronght ns aeventy-Bii qnarts and sixteen degrees of eream. 
On Jon. 4 another qnart was gained ; on the 6th and 6Ui eighty qoarts 
were given ; on the 7th, the retom rose to eighty-one qnaita : and on the 
8th to eighty-two; these figures continuing to be recorded down to Jan, 10, 
when the test ended, and when the greatly improved qu^ty of the 
eream had nnde^one no change. When the month's trial concluded we 
had raised the milk retnm by fourteen qnorta per day, and the quality of 
the cream to the remarkable extent of four degrees. The tables also show 
tiiat the increase in the quantity of milk and improvement in the quality 
of the cream oorrespoud with an increased amount of enailage given to 
the cows. 

UiLX Ahaltsu. 

We were naturally anxious to test the quality of onr ensilage milk by 
analysis, and on Jon. 9 we sent two samples to Mr. Francis Sutton, F.O.8., 
of Norwich, who, besides holding the position of Oonnty Analyst, is 
Analyst to the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, and whose high attun* 
aunta are so widely known that I need not say another word abont his 
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qualifications. No. 1 sample was the milk of cows not ensilage-fed ; No. 

2 came from the five cows, the subjects of the test. The following is Mr. 

Sutton's report : — 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Pmrefafc 276 311 

Sugar, casein, albumen, &c 9*37 9*82 

Water 87*87 87*07 



10000 10000 



Mineral matters (ash) 0*70 



0*75 



Speoifio gravity at 60° 10*30 



10*32 



This analysis, you will observe, is in favour of the No. 2 (ensilage) milk 
in every respect. Whilst in pure fat there was an increase of 0*35, and in 
sugar, casein, albumen, &c., of 0*45, there was a decrease of *80 water. 
Mr. Sutton also writes to me as follows : " From my examination of the 
ensilage, so far as it has now gone, I should be quite prepared to belieye 
in its value as a milk-producing food owing to the great proportion of 
soluble nutrition in it. These results have fairly surprised me, and when 
you get them I feel sure they will have the same effect upon yourself." 

It is a striking fact, not to be passed over, that two cows which had 
been fed with ensilage, on being deprived of the food for a couple of days, 
gave three quarts of milk less each day. 

Analyses of the Ensilage. 

As to the constituent properties of our ensilage, it would be beyond the 
province, and also the competency, of a layman to speak Lord Walsing- 
ham, gratified as he might well be with the milk-paU returns of the cows^ 
was extremely anxious to get as full and exhaustive analyses of the ensilage 
as possible. We therefore sent two sets of samples of the food to Mr. 
Sutton, and samples of hay made from grass of the same description as the 
ensilage, for the purposes of comparison. The first set (Nos. 1) consisted 
of ensilage made from grass, which I have described as grown in the wood, 
and hay from the same kind of grass. The second set (Nos. 2) comprised 
ensilage made from the coarse grass grown in the meadow near the wood, 
and hay made from grass cut in the same meadow. The results of the 
analyses are set out in the following table : 
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DetaUed Ck>mpoeiti(m— Natural State. 
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I take it that the satisfactory nature of these results is plain to the 
meanest capacity. Bnt Mr. Sutton has rendered us, and I may say the 
whole agricultural community, essential service by appending a singularly 
lucid and able report to his analyses. The importance of his conclusions, 
in their probable bearing upon the ensilage controversy, could scarcely be 
over-rated. As to what those scientists who have formed hasty and dog- 
matic opinions upon confessedly insufficient data may have to say to it, 
and how far they may hereafter be constrained, by the hard logic of facts, 
to modify their views, we have nothing to do. They are matters into 
which it is not needful, nor would it be profitable, for us to enter now. 
In giving publicity to this report, all I would venture to observe, by way 
of note or conmient, is that my practical experience in the management 
of live stock, extending beyond a generation of time, thoroughly confirms 
what Mr. Sutton has so intelligently expressed. 

"Repobt on the Analyses op Hay and Ensilage. 

** County Analyst's Office, Eastern Counties Laboratory, 
London-street, Norwich, Jan. 17, 1883. 

" The two samples of hay consisted of a variety of grasses, many of 
them of a coarse description and of poor quality, and were destitute of 
the sweet smell and taste which always accompanies well-made meadow 
hay of good quality. 

" The texture of No. 2 was, however, preferable to No. 1, and the grass 
of a somewhat finer description. 

" Both specimens of ensilage were, on the contrary, highly odoriferous 
from the development of the essential oils peculiar to the various grasses, 
and had also a vinous smell accompanied with a slight but pleasant 
acidity. 

" The smell of essential oils was so persistent that after handling the 
ensilage for some time it became very difficult to remove the smeU by 
washing. On distilling some of the material with water, these essential 
flavours were carried over into the distillate, but, though powerful, the 
quantity of actual oil was too small to be separated. 

T 
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" The hay treated in precisely the same manner gave no trace of essential 
oils, or any flavour whatever except that of decaying gprass. 

** In addition to the detailed analyses recorded in the tables, the 
ensilage Nos. 1 and 2 were both examined for the amonnt of acidity ; this 
was found to be very much the same in both samples, and, taking it as 
acetic acid, the proportion was found to be respectively 0'34 and 0*36, or 
about one-third of a per cent. 

" The alcohol was estimated in No. 2 ensilage, and amoimted to 0*055 
per cent, by weight, or about one-tenth of a per cent, of proof spirit. 

" These proportions are very small, and they arise, of course, from the 
conversion of a small proportion of saccharine matter in the original 
grass, but their development is open to no objection when kept within 
moderate limits ; on the contrary, they add to the f ragrancy and taste o 
the substance, and undoubtedly render it more acceptable and probably « 
more digestible as a food. 

" If the effects of the silo were only to render what would otherwise 
be a tasteless, dry forage into a fragrant, appetising, and succulent food 
it would be a decided step in advance ; but the analyses will show tha 
much greater changes of a beneficial nature occur during the process. 
These changes are especially shown in the large proportions of soluble 
flesh-formers and fat-producers as compared with the hay. 

" For instance, in the case of No. 1 ensilage, the soluble albumenoids 
(or flesh-fomiers) are increased more than six times, and in No. 2 more 
than five times ; while, in the case of sugar, gum, and extractive matters, 
the proportion is nearly doubled in both instances. The digestible fibre is 
abo increased fully 20 per cent, in both samples of ensilage. 

" These facts are o) great importance, and well worth the attention of 
all stock feeders, as it is evident that the occurrence of these nutritious 
constituents in a really soluble form is so much labour of mastication and 
digestion saved to the animals who are fed on such food, as compared with 
dry hay. 

** The change induced by the silo is, in fact, a partial digestion or 
limited fermentation ; and undoubtedly such food will prove much easier 
of digestion and assimilation than crude hay. 

" There are apparently two anomalies in the figures of analysis which 
it may be proper to notice. The first is the apparent increase in fatty 
matters in the ensilages as against the hays ; this probably arises from 
matters like chlorophyll, &c., which are converted into a less soluble form 
in the process of drying through which the hay has passed. The second 
is the amount of nitrogen in No. 1 ensilage as compared with its hay. 

" The total protein compounds (flesh-formers) are recorded as being 
4 per cent, higher. This can hardly bo the fact, as, of course, the silo has 
no power to originate nitrogenous constituents ; it can only modify them. 
The difference probably arises from one of two things— either that the 
sample <^t ensilage taken for analysis contained rather more of the seed 
vessels or other richer nitrogenous portions of the plant than the corre- 
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sponding sample of hay, or it may be dne entirely to the different periods 
of growth. 

" In conclusion, it is abnndantly evident, so far as these analyses can 
show, that the silo has produced a succulent, easily digestible food, full of 
aroma and nutrition, from a very poor quality of grass. 

" Pbancis Sutton, 
" Chemist to the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture." 

A Tbial with Ewes. 
[A few weeks later Mr. Woods sent the following letter to the Field.'] 

Desiring that the independent opinion of some reliable person should be 
obtained as to the effect of the ensilage on in-lamb ewes, I induced Mr. 
Thomas Grayford, of Wretham, near Thetford, who is widely known as a 
* thorough man of business and as an eminently practical flockmaster, to 
undertake a trial on ten ewes, which were, with one exception, taken 
indiscriminately from a lot which had been selected from the general 
:flock because tiiey were low in condition. The ewe which formed the 
exception referred to was a notoriously bad milker, and it was desired to 
8ee what effect the ensilage would have on this particular ewe. 

I am glad to be able to report that the result of the trial has been most 
satisfactory ; and I venture to think that it would be almost impossible, 
judging by the facts elicited by Mr. Grayford's experiment, to over-estimate 
the importance of ensilage to flockmasters, and particularly in a severe 
winter, or in a late sterile spring, when ewes urgently need a succulent, 
palatable food. Writing one day last week, Mr. Gayford says : 

" The effect of the ensilage food on the milk of the ewes is most decided. 
The two which first lambed were (to use the shepherd's own words) 
* smothered with milk ' ; and another, which I examined just after she had 
lambed, had a famous bag ; and the milk was as golden in colour and as 
rich looking as if it came from the udder of a fresh-calved Aldemey cow. 
The remainder of the ewes under trial all did well, and it is particularly 
noteworthy that the ewe which had always given so little milk on her 
previous lambings improved so much under the ensilage food as to give as 
much milk as any ewe in the general flock fed in the usual way. 

" The extremely satisfactory result of feeding the ten trial ewes on 
ensilage, as regards their mOMng condition, has made me, as a flockmaster 
of thirty years' standing, to feel what a boon this new food will undoubtedly 
prove to be to flocks of breeding ewes on large tracts of light land in the 
eastern counties, and doubtless in other counties also. The large quantity 
and rich quality of the milk of the ewes under trial, after the past excep- 
tionally mild winter, surely indicates how great will be the value of 
ensilage in a severe winter, when we are at our wits' end to procure a 
minimum supply of succulent food for our ewes. I have known many 
winters and springs when there has been unavoidably heavy loss and 
expense incurred from the impossibility of providing any succulent food, 
and until now nothing has been found to supply this indispensable 

T 2 
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reqnirement for nursing ewes. It appears to me that this introduction of 
ensilage comes most opportunely, for never, during the present century, 
has the success of light-land farming depended so much upon sheep as 
now, nor have sheep ever been of more, if of so great, value." 

With regard to the financial side of the question, my practical corre- 
spondent writes : " When the fact is generally understood that ensilage 
can be secured at about two-thirds of the cost of hay, that its production 
is almost wholly independent of the weather, and that the grass on the 
parts of the fields near the fences may be converted into ensilage, leaving 
the better drying portions and centre for hay, surely it will be true 
wisdom for flockmasters at least to give the matter a fair trial during 
the coming season." On the cost of silos Mr. Gayf ord adds : " I was 
talking yesterday at Bury St. Edmunds market with a very practical 
man, who held, like many others, the erroneous idea that silos must be 
made either underground, or with very strong thick walls' to withstand 
the swelling from the supposed fermentation. This is one of the errors 
that lead farmers to suppose that silos are extremely costly in their con- 
struction, and the more widely your pamphlet is read and this nonsense 
dispelled, the better." 

Seeing that breeding sheep are the sheet anchor of the light-land 
farmers, that it is only on these they can rely with any hope of success 
in these most disastrous times for agriculture, the foregoing testimony of 
such an experienced flockmaster to the merits of ensilage as a succulent 
food for sheep seems to me to be of great importance. 

Merton, Thetford, Norfolk, March 20, 1883. Heney Woods. 



On Monday, March 17, 1884, a lecture was. delivered by Mr. H. 
Woods, at South Kensington Museum, on the influence of ensilage on 
British agriculture. The lecture, which was one of a series arranged 
by the Council of the Institute of Agriculture, was honoured by 
the presence of H.It.H. the Prince of Wales, who took the chair 
on the occasion. After some remarks on the depression of the 
agricultural interest, and the ever-increasing importation of wheat 
from foreign countries, the fact that the poor lands now going out 
of cultivation were growing nothing but coarse grasses that could 
only be profitably utilised in the silo was insisted on, Mr. Woods 
stating that the grass from under the trees in an oak wood, which 
in the recent state was useless as food for either horses, cattle, or 
sheep, made excellent ensilage, which was advantageously uied for milch 
cows in November. The employment of a movable super silo 30in. in 
depth, to obviate the necessity for re-opening the silo to make good 
the loss of bulk through shrinkage, was described. And a great 
reduction in the amount of salt originally advocated by Mr. Woods 
was now insisted on. The lecturer still advocated the employment of 
bran as a covering to boards placed on the ensilage. The amount 
of weight used at Merton was stated to be 701b. to the square foot. 
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Tseing applied by means of boxes filled with gravel, each box being 
24in. by lOin., and 18in. in depth. These hold abont 2cwt. of stones, 
The desirability of chaffing the materials employed was strongly 
urged by the lecturer. 

With regard to the relative value of ensilage and hay, the follow- 
ing were the remarks of the lecturer: "To test the relative weight 
and value of grass as ensUage and hay, we put into the silo an acre 
of heavy meadow grass. It weighed 12f tons and produced 12 tons 
of ensilage. An acre of the same made into hay weighed 2 tons 7cwt. 
Take the value of the ensilage at 11. Qa. 8(2. per ton, only one-third 
the value of hay, which I am aware is much too low an estimate, but 
I have adopted it in this and the other calculations which I am 
about to bring under your notice, being desirous of keeping well 
within the mark and of allowing, beyond all question, a margin 
sufficient to meet any possible contentions on the part of sceptics; 
then deduct the incidental expenses, including an allowance of 
6Z. 128. 4(2. per cent, on the cost of building a silo, and of 358. an 
acre for rent and tithe, together amounting to hi. 48. 9(2., and we 
have a balance to our credit of 102. 158. 3(2. Deducting from the 
return of the 2 tons 7cwt. of hay (valued at 92. 88.) 32. 88. 2(2. for 
mowing, making, stacking, chaffing, and rent and tithe, we have a 
net balance of 52. 198. 10(2., showing a sum of 42. 158. 5(2. per 
acre in favour of the ensilage as against the hay." 

In the case of buckwheat, the balance was regarded as 22. 88. 3(2. 
per acre in favour of the ensilage. In the case of green oats cut in 
July, the balance in favour of the ensiled crop, was regarded as 
42. 198. 11(2. per acre in excess of the grain and straw if harvested 
when ripe. The cultivation of spurrey as an ensilage plant for light 
sandy soils was strongly insisted on as being adapted for soils which 
are otherwise perfectly sterile, not growing either grass or clover. 

Spurrey (Spergula arvensis) is an annual plant of the pink family 
(Caryophyllacese), and is largely cultivated in different parts of the 
Continent. It yields a rapid crop of succulent herbage. When ripe, the 
pods burst, and shed a great number of black seeds, which are said to be 
equal in nutritive value to rape cake. These seeds are bruised and given 
to horses and milch crows, and have the effect of increasing the quantity 
and improving the quality of the milk. Abounding on inferior light 
soils, the plant is greedily eaten by sheep and cattle, and is described as 
an eminently nutritious herbage, yielding a better pasture than red or 
white clover ; the cows giving more and better milk. The experimental 
crop of spurrey at Merton yielded most excellent food for sheep and 
cattle, although grown on blowing sand, so poor that its cultivation had 
been abandoned. When cut it yielded 5i tons per acre, and produced 
«uch excellent ensilage that 120 acres are to be grown this year. The 
48eed cost 458. per cwt., which is at the rate of 58. 10(2. per acre ; and the 
total expenditure per acre on account of seed, cultivating, ensiling, and 
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all other incidental expenses, including interest on silo building, 
amounted to 2Z. 88. 6(2. In its natural state tlie spurrey weighed 
5i tons, and when ensiled 5 tons per acre. On the already adopted basis 
of one-third the value of hay at 4Z. per ton, it produced 6Z. 138. 4id. per 
acre. Deducting the incidental expenditure, allowing for rent 38. (the 
price at which the land, now unlet, was valued to a tenant some years 
ago), the net profit amounted to 4Z. 48. 10(2. per acre. 

The utility of maize ensilage, and its high value as compared with 
swedes was then insisted on. A test of the relative feeding value of maize 
compared with swedes showed important results. The trial made with 
two cows extended over a month. One cow had a daily allowance of 
421b. of ensiled maize, with 101b. of straw chaff, 81b. of maize meal, and 
21b. of bran, and the other precisely the same allowance of food, except 
that 701b. of swedes were substituted for the ensilage. While in the 
former case the supply of milk rose from a daily average of 11^ quarts to 
14 quarts, and the cream from 11° to 13f ° ; in the latter case the increase 
of milk was only from 11 quarts to 12J, and the cream from 11° to 12^°. 
The ensilage-fed cow also gained 4st. in weight, the other but 2st. A 
similar improvement in condition having been noted in the case of the 
other cows fed with ensilage, the bailiff reduced their daily allowance of 
maize meal by 21b. each. Equally satisfactory evidence was given of 
the suitability of ensilage as a food for sheep. 

The employment of cask-made ensilage for cowkeepers in town and on 
i^p board was recommended. A 60-gallon cask will contain 31st. of 
ensilage ; a quantity sufficient, with a little hay or chaff, and maize meal, 
to feed a cow nine or ten days, and the animal would require much less 
water than when fed on dry food — ^a most important consideration on 
board ship. 

The complete lecture, together with analyses, <&c., has since been 
published by Messrs Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Fatemoster-row» 
London. 

MARQUIS OF BRISTOL'S SILO, lOK WORTH, SUFFOLK. 

The silo was built with 14in. brickwork, with piers and stout oak planks, 
and iron rods to prevent the building from bulging by lateral pressure. 
It is in two compartments, each 18ft. long, by 9ft. wide, and 10ft. deep ; 
rendered inside by Portland cement fin. thick, and the floors are con- 
crete rendered with Portland cement Jin. thick. It was flUed on July 19 
and following days with rough grass cut into fin. lengths. The grass was 
very wet, as it was raining heavily at the time. It was rammed down 
close by manual labour, covered with Gin. of bran, and weighted by 
planks upon which bricks were laid. The doors were closed and bricked 
up with 9in. brickwork on July 23. Salt was applied in the proportion 
of lib. of salt to Icwt. of grass. On being opened on Jan. 18, there was 
no mould, with the exception of a very small quantity by one door-post» 
and the mass of ensilage appeared in an excellent state. 
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THE DUKE OP HAMILTON'S SILOS AT GREAT 

GLENHAM. 

The Ponnd Farm, consisting of abont 320 acres, is hired and literally 
worked, in so far as giving orders and finding the money are concerned, 
by the Duchess of Hamilton. Two silos have been bnilt ; one was filled 
in the early part of the summer and the other in September, the former 
being first opened. A field had been laid down with rye-grass, clover, 
and a few other seeds. The crop was carted direct to the bam, cut into 
chaff, placed in the silo forthwith, and rammed down with wooden 
rammers, l^lb. or 21b. of salt being add^d to each cwt. of stuff. When 
feeding experiments were commenced the results were eminently satis- 
factory. The cattle ate ensilage greedily, mixed with beet-root. The 
com with which they had been previously fed was taken off, and the 
animals have since thrived on this ensilage, apparently none the worse— 
on the contrary, if there is any difference it is for the better. Mr. Smith 
fonnd the quantity of salt excessive, the tendency being to cause the 
AniTnala to drink too freely, and it is his intention to reduce the quantity 
of salt in future. — Ipswich Journal, 



COLONEL TOMLINE'S SILO, ORWELL PARK, SUFFOLK. 

Mb. Henby Woods, in his Norfolk lecture, gave the following particu- 
lars of Colonel Tomline's silo : "In the early part of 1882 a silo, 26ft. in 
length, and 12ft. in width and height, was built under the side of a hill, 
with an opening at each end ; one for filling, on the ground level, and the 
other for extracting the fodder. The walls and floor were of concrete 
(the former a foot or more in thickness). In July, the produce of eleven 
acres of oates, in the green state, was passed through the chaffcutter, and 
stored in the silo; eight men being engaged in the work, which was 
carried on in showery weather, and completed on Aug. 12. The covering 
consisted of three loads of grass and one of straw, and planks weighted 
with boxes filled with stones, bricks, and shingle — ^about 15 tons altogether. 
On Dec. 1 the silo was opened. The outer coating of the ensilage was 
mouldy and rotten, but beneath it was bright, cool, and moist, and gave 
off a strong alcoholic odour." Mr. H. Stevenson, the farm bailiff, reports 
as follows: "The ensilage was given to the milch cows mixed with a 
small portion of chaff. The quantity of milk very much increased, 
cream thicker, and the butter a rich colour and a fine flavour. I had two 
beasts feeding upon the ensilage ; commenced giving them 71b. each per 
day, mixed with 61b. of cut clover hay, each per day, and increased the 
ensilage to 3J stones each per day mixed with 61b. of cut clover hay, each 
per day. By the end of April they were fat without cake or roots. The 
horses did well upon it, and also the sheep. The crops were considerably 
better where the ensilage was eaten upon the land by the sheep. 
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SILO AT HEATH FARM , LITTLE LrYEBMEKE, 

SUFPOLK. 

Fbom a report made by Mr. WiDum Biddell, ILP., vapfm the erection 
and woiidng of a nlo, placed hj direction of the Hon« J. St. Tmcent 
Saomarez on his estate at Heath Farm, Little Lirermere it appears that 
the stmctnre is one of Laseelles' " portable concrete silos," measuring 24ft. 
by 18ft,, and 12ft, high, made of concrete slabs, 3ft. by 2ft., and l|in. thick, 
kept in position by timber nprights, 4riin. by Sin. The floor is of similar 
slabs, and the roof of cormgtited iron ; the cost, including 9Z. for carriage, 
was a trifle under 50Z. From June 25 to June 30 it was filled with green 
sainfoin, three-fourths being cut into chaff and the remainder unchopped ; 
some of it being well trod in the same day as cut, the other the day after. 
The ensilage was covered with boards, weighted with bricks, amounting 
to 1201b. pressure to the square foot. Subsequently, the sides bilged, 
and had to be strengthened by props. On Oct. 18 the silo was opened, 
and some of the ensilage was offered to horses and cattle, which readily 
ate it ; pigs did not care about it. The sides and top were decayed and 
mouldy to the depth of 6in. to 9in. The ensilage, originally 12ft. deep, 
had sunk down to 7ift., and weighed 351b. to the foot ; 50i tons being the 
calculated weight of ensilage arising from what was estimated to weigh 
21 tons if converted into hay. 

The portions from the chaffed sainfoin and that from the unchopped 
portion were equally well preserved, emitting a sweet, and, to some extent, 
spirituous odour. On Dec. 18 the silo was again examined (there was still 
heat in it), when the face of the cut made for testing it on Oct. 18 was 
in a most unsatisfactory state, as mould and decay had penetrated a foot 
into it, rendering a considerable portion useless except for manure. 

From the fact of the cut being so decayed, Mr. Biddell is of opinion 
that the less exposure after cutting is begun the better, hence a long silo 
would be preferable, though a square one is less costly, proportionate to 
its capacity. Where easily drained, he thinks the silo had better be half 
underground, the 6ft. of earth from below supporting the sides above ; 
thus arranged, probably 9in. brickwork, with griers every 6ft., would be 
sufficiently strong. It would be easily filled, and less affected by changes 
of temperature. On the cost of this silo there should be a gross return 
of 6 per cent., or 3Z. per annum, as rent, which, calculated up in its 50 
tons capacity, gives \^d. per ton. As to comparative cost, he thinks that 
the saving of siloing has been greatly over-estimated. In haying, the 
cost of cutting (in the eastern counties) is 4^. ; making, 78. ; carting, say, 
half a mile, and stacking, S^. ; thatching and straw, 4^. In siloing the 
cutting is 48. ; carting and weighting, say, 4 tons, lis. ; rent of silo, say, 
48. ; in all, 198. per acre, nearly the same as in haymaking. 

Mr. Biddell considers the value may be taken as follows, calculating 
upon, say, one ton of hay crop per acre : Value, if favourably hayed, 70«. ; 
less 15 per cent, for depreciation by bad weather, 108. 6i2. ; net value of 
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hay, 59«. Qd. Tlie value if siloed, being 10 per cent, more than if well 
hayed, is 77«., the difference thus working oat to the result that, in 
siloing, a crop may be secured of more value by 25 per cent, than if 
hayed in average seasons. 

Pursuing these calculations on a farm of, say, 300 acres, where 33 tons 
of hay or stover are generally made, and that is worth 3Z. 6«. 8<2. a ton 
to the farmer, there is an increased value amounting to him of 25 per 
cent. On 1002. it amounts to 252., that is, if his landlord will build him 
silos which will hold 100 tons of ensilage, which, it must be borne in 
mind, is not a saleable commodity like hay. This scheme, Mr. Biddell 
adds, looks remarkably well on paper, but should not advise any tenant 
farmer going too far with it, though we have most abundant evidence 
to justify small experiments. 



MB. E. GIBSON'S SILOS, SAPTRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 

A COYEBED yard, in itself one of the best agricultural economies of recent 
adoption, is, in the instance to which we are about to refer (as an example 
of a stiU more recently advocated economy) inclosed on two adjoining 
aides by a cow byre ; and immediately adjoining this, along one side of 
the square which we are describing, there are a succession of five cubic 
tanks, made of concrete, each of them 12ft. by 14ft., and 12ft. deep. They 
cost 150Z. altogether. The concrete, some 6in. thick, provides a ceiling 
as well as walls and floor, and there is a manhole in the centre over each. 
These tanks are so many silos. 

A crop of rye, just coming into ear in June, about 80 tons in all, was 
cut into chaff (about Jin. stuff) in the field, bagged and brought to these 
tanks, there filled in as rapidly as possible, and trampled down by man 
and boy as the work was going on. The whole took seven days to do, and 
the manholes were well covered up with puddled clay, after as much as 
possible had been crammed into the silos. 

When we visited the farm last Tuesday (Nov. 14, 1882), one of the silos 
had been emptied. Twenty-four cows had been having a bushel a day 
apiece of the ensilage, along with a couple of cartbads of white turnips, 
spread on the pasture where they were daily turned, and a truss of hay to 
every four in the covered yard where they lay at night. The cows looked 
well, and were doing well, yielding various quantities of milk, from fifty- 
two pints a day (?) just newly-calved, to little more than a gallon as they 
were drying off, after being nine months at the paiL The second silo — 
there is a doorway in the separating wall of concrete — ^was then being 
used, each being gradually emptied over its whole surface from the top 
downward. 

The day's portion had been taken out, and was lying on the floor of silo 
No. 1, as we could see by the light through its manhole, which had been 
opened. It looked like chop of rather heated hay : it handled as stniw- 
chaff which had been damped, and got nearly dry again, might handle : it 
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smelt most disagreeablj of the slight fermentation it had undergone ; and 
it tasted — ^well !— the cattle had jnst had their feed, but thej were still 
standing before their well-cleaned troughs, and a skep of the stnff being 
placed before them thej readily, after an experimental sniff, and greedilj 
attacked it. The whole contents of the tank, except about 6in« of the top 
layer, when first opened is good fodder. That and some 2in. or 3in. round 
the wall was mouldy : the rest was wholesome paUtable fodder. There 
was no heat in the mass, though any quantity of it loosely thrown together 
heated readily enough. 

Dr. Yoelcker's analysis of the ensilage in this case shows that there is 
rather more than 72 per cent, of water still present in the stuff, and onty 
2*13 per cent, of ash ; thus indicating that no great loss had taken plaee 
since the month of June, when the pits were filled. The presence of 8 per 
cent. (P 0'8) of lactic acid was, we presume, the most noteworthy illustra- 
tion of the change of composition that had been experienced. There was 
2 per cent, of albuminous compounds containing 0'3 of nitrogen, and there 
was 12'8 per cent, of mucilage and digestible fibre, and 9'7 per cent, of 
woody fibre.— '-i^ricwWtwoi Gazette. 



Mr. E. Gibson writes, Oct. 15, 1883 : — ** I opened one section of my 
largest silo last week in the presence of Mr. H. M. Jenkins, secretary to 
the It.A.S. It contained chaffed clover, and, with the exception of about 
2in. on the surface and somewhat more immediately round the sides, 
for a short distance downwards, it proved to be perfectly preserved I 
only find it necessary to use sufficient weight upon the surface of the 
battens which cover the ensilage to insure close contact with the fodder, 
as it is cut with chaff and well trodden at the time of filling. About fifty 
head of cattle, chiefly milch cows, are now eating the ensilage. It is, I 
consider, much better to cut the green food into chaff at the time of 
filling, as less fermentation takes place than when put in whole. I have 
used 15 acres of rye for ensilage this summer in addition to 35 acres of 
clover, sainfoin, and grass, making in all about 400 tons. Of course, the 
clover, &c., is much superior to the rye; we mix them together.** — 
Fa/rmers' Al/mcmac. 



MR. BATEMAN'S SILOS, BRIGHTLINGSEA, ESSEX. 

At the Lodge Farm, Brightlingsea, three silos (or, rather, one silo in 
three divisions) were constructed last year for Mr. John Bateman, 
the builder being Mr. E. Clark, of Great Bentley ; and on the 30th of 
January, 1884, at Mr. Bateman's invitation, a large number of persons 
assembled to witness the opening. The silo is solidly built of concrete, 
and separated by concrete walls into three distinct compartments. The 
total length is 47ft., the width 17ft., and the depth 13ift., the length 
being divided by two transverse internal walls. The general structure is 
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yery siinilar to that silo represented nnder the title of "The Kentish 
Silo," in a previous chapter. The cost of the silo was 160Z. ; and this 
might have been rednced somewhat had it been built originally without 
the divisions, which, we understand, Mr. Bateman intends to have 
removed. 

The first compartment — ^that farthest from the entrance — ^was filled on 
June 18 with red clover, partly in chaff, partly unchopped, the latter 
forming the upper layer. The clover was very wet when pitted, and it 
was weighted by means of a stack of hay, built on the top of two or three 
layers of bricks, placed in the usual manner on transverse boards, the 
pressure being estimated about 1001b. per square foot. The clover,, 
although cut when the intermixed grass was rather woody, was a very 
fair sample of ensilage. 

The second division, or silo was filled with coarse, marsh grass, which 
was pitted partly very wet and partly dry. This was salted, but the 
addition is regarded by Mr. Bateman as quite unnecessaiy, and conse- 
quently useless. The silo was filled on July 6, and the contents were- 
pressed with 1301b. per square foot. The resulting ensilage was a most 
admirable sample — ^very sweet and fragrant. 

The third division was filled with chopped maize, which was cut and pitted 
on Sept. 6. A biting gale on Sept. 1 had stopped the growth and withered 
the tops, and when about 701b. pressure was put on the chopped maize, 
floods of juice exuded from the silo ; and when the silo was opened the 
ensilage had passed into the acetous stage, evidently from insufficient 
expulsion of the air. This maize ensilage was not used for the homed 
cattle, but kept exclusively for the breeding ewes on the farm. 

The stock generally have been for some time fed on ensilage from other 
silos, which they eat greedily, and it is found that the cows so fed yield a 
larger quantity and better quality of milk. The butter from the farm was 
on view and was rapidly bought up by the visitors at 1«. Id, per pound ; it 
was excellent both in colour and flavour. 

Mr. Bateman is so satisfied with the result on the Lodge Farm that he 
intends building larger silos on two other farms. The experience gained 
during the past season will lead to improvements in the future arrange- 
ments ; it is proposed to substitute for the heavy sliding iron roofs, which 
are now used, lighter and consequently less expensive constructions 
covered with Willesden paper ; and in place of the concrete barrels now 
employed to produce the requisite pressure, it is contemplated to utilise 
Potter's hydraulic jacks and channel standards built into the inner walls 
of the silos. 

The attendance, despite the exceedingly unfavourable weather, was 
large, and the general impression produced was one strongly in favour of 
the system. The coarse grasses which are produced by the low-lying, 
salt marshy land of the district, were admirably preserved, and afforded a 
good sample of the value of the process of ensilage. 
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ENSILAGE AT THE ST. ALBAITS DAIRT FARM. 
(Prom the Live Btock Jaamal.) 
Is the year 1882 I erected two pite for storing grainB, and filled them 
last year with 100 tons of grains, which came ont first rate; this year, 
wiebing to be in the fashion, I re -named the said grain pits, and they an 
now called silos. 

The two silos are made of bricks, cemented inside, and roofed with 
galnmised iron, and they ooet a few shillings nnder 50E. I inclose a 
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flan and section, which will gire the size, &c. They diam into a small 
cesspit ontaide. One ulo wonld therefore cost 25Z., and this amonntj 
tio be repaid within twenty-five years by equal annual payments of 
principal and interest at 5 per cent., wonld incur an annnal pajmoit 
of IZ. 15tr. 3d. 
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Three years ago I laid down 30 acres of arable land with grass seeds. 
The crop this year was yery poor, not more than one load to the acre» 
and almost entirely bents, there being very little undergrass. I decided 
to fill one of the silos with this grass, and accordingly commenced 
cntting on the 14th June with two mowing machines, and on the 
15th the grass was carted and cat into chaff by a steam engine. The 
work was commenced at 9.30 a.m., but in consequence of a severe 
storm, the machine was stopped at 11.30 a.m., the silo being not 
quite half fall; the 16th was wet all day, and therefore the machine 
was not started; the 17th was Sunday; and on the Monday, the 18th, 
the machine commenced at 9.30 a.m., and the silo was completely filled 
by 2 p.m. 

Twenty-three men were engaged, both on the 15th and 18th, as 
follows :—-4s men treading silo ; 7 filling sacks and carrying to pit (about 
10 yards) ; 1 unloading the cart ; 2 feeding chaff machine ; 1 engine 
driver; 1 waterman; 7 loading carts and dragging. The men were 
engaged for three hours on the 15th and four and a half hours on the 18th 
at Sd, per hour. Three horses and carts were employed. 

It took 6^ acres of the grass to fill the silo, and the grass weighed 
15 tons 5 cwt., 21b. of salt being added to each cwt. of grass. 

Cost of Filling and Weiohtino the Silo. 

June 14, 1883. . £ s. d. 

Mowing 6i acres of grass with maohine, including beer for 

men, but exclusive of horses, Is. Sd. per acre 10 10 

Baking three rows into one, putting into small cooks for 

carting, and breaking salt, including beer for men, 2«. 5d. 

per acre 15 8^ 

June 15. 

Twenty-three men, three hours each at 3d. per hour, carting, 

cutting chaff, and pitting, including beer (but exclusive of 

horses) 10 2 

June 18. 

Twenty-three men, 4i hours, at Sd. per hour, ditto 1 10 8 

Paid for steam engine and chaff-cutter, 7i hours, at 3«. per 

hour 12 6 

Five cwt. of coal 4 4^ 

Five and a half cwt. of salt 6 

^5 10 3 

Average per acre, 17«. 

The top of the grass in the silo was covered with thick wooden doors, 
on the top of which was placed 1 ton 3 cwt. of old iron gas pipes, and 
twenty American flour tubs filled with the same description of chaff as in 
the silo, each tub weighing 851b. The doors weigh about 2cwt., thus 
making a total weight of 2 tons. 

My object in using the flour tubs was to ascertain if the grass would 
keep good in them ; because, if so, the weights to be placed on the silo 
will not only be easily obtained, but at the same time will be serviceable 
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and ebeap. Following is an account of tlie cost of the eorering and 

weigbta on the top of the grase in silo, yiz. : 

iB s. d« 

Doom 15 

Twenty tiihf, at U. 4d. 16 8 

One ton 3cwt. of iron 2 6 



iM 7 8 
The above to be repaid within five years by eqnal annnal pajrmeats of 
principal and interest at 5 per cent, would inenr an annnal payment of 12. 

• Heat ah d SiVKnra of Grass ih Silo. 

I placed a thermometer on the top of the boards nnder the iron vod^ and 

examined it daily, and at the same time ascertained the sinking of the grass. 

Jane Therm. Sinking. 

19 ... 64 ... None. 



June Therm. 

25 ... 74^ ... 1 inoh in centre. 

26 ... 72 ... Do. do. 

27 ... 68 ... None. 

28 ... 69 ... None. 

29 ... 70 ... lin. in centre and Un. 

ootsides. 

30 ••• 69 ... None. 



20 ... 60 ... A little in centre. 

21 ... 62 ... 3 inches in centre. 

22 ... 72 ... Do. do. 

23 ... 72 ... 1 inoh in centre. 

24 ... 74 ... lin. in centre and lin. 

ontsidee. 

Total, llin. in centre, and 2in. on the ontsidefl. 

OosT OF HAYMAKnra. 
The remainder of the grass was made into hay, namely, 2^ acres. 

June 14, 15, and 16, 1883. M 9. d. 
Mowing 28i acres with machine, including beer for men 
(bnt exolnsive of horses) ; all men were paid 8d. per hour 

whileatwork 1 19 2 

19. Eleven men haymaking, inclnding beer 15 8^ 

20. Nine men „ „ 4 9 

22. Sixteen men haymaking and carting, including beer (but 

exclusive of horses) 17 9 

Fifty faggots for bottom of rick 7 6 

Six truss of straw for rick bottom 5 

23. Tvrenty men haymaking and carting, including beer 2 18 8 

25. Nineteen men „ „ „ 1 9 7^ 

26. Four men haymaking 5 4 

27. One „ „ 3 

28. One „ „ 1 4J 

29. Nine „ „ and carting 13 7 

30. Men pulling rick and making good for rough thatching ... 7 6 

Paid for rough thatching and beer 5 

l^loadstraw ; 2 14 

Thatching for good 10 

Wear and tear of rick cloths and elevator 10 

Insurance of hayrick 5 

16 2 llj 

Estimated cost of cutting 23]^ loads of hay into chaff by steam, 

including men, beer and coal 9 12 6 

Eleven cwt, of salt 12 

26 7 5i 



► 
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Cost peb Acre — Silo vebsus HATXAKiNa. 



Silo. £ s, d. 

OoBt of filling silo as per 

aooonnt per acre 17 

Hoiety of cost of bnilding two 
■ilofl, molnding interest at 
5 per cent., principal and 
interest to be repaid in 25 
years (per acre) 0^5 

OioBt of covering and weights 
on the top of grrass, including 
interest at 5 per cent., prin- 
cipal and interest to be re- 
I>aid*in 5 years (per acre)... 3 1 



Total per acre 15 6 



HATKAKUfG. S S, d. 

Haymaking as per account per 
acre 18 9 

Estimated cost of cutting the 
said hay into chaff, and 
storing as per acoonnt per 
acre 8 8i 



Totalperaore 12 5;^ 



I have not included any charge in the above for horses, as they are kept 
•on the farm all the year round, but if charged the amount would have 
been as follows : 

Silo Haymaking 

per acre. per acre. 
8, d, 8, d. 
Horses charged at 6d. per honr while at work mowing, per 

acre 18 18 

'Carting, dragging, and nsing elevator for hay, per acre ... 1 4 2 10 



8 



4 6 



The Weatheb dubino the Period. 



» 



» 



» 



n 



it 



it 



19 
20 

21 
22 



June 23 Fine all day. 



24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 



Bain at 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. 
Doll morning. Bain from 

8 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Showers all day. 
Dnll morning. Showers from 

1 p.m. 
Showers all the morning. 
Fine all day, but a severe 

thunderstorm at night. 



June 14 Fine all day. 

15 Dull ; began to rain at 10.30. 
A storm at 11.30. 

16 Showers all day. 

17 Slight showers at intervals. 

18 Dull, but no rain. 
Ditto. 
Fine np till 11 a.m. ; then 

showers all day. 
Showers all day. 
Fine up to 3 p.m., and then 

rain for rest of day. 

From the above it will be seen that I was blessed with the usual wet 
weather, namely, out of sixteen days eleven were wet. 

Although the cost per acre is a little more for the silo than for hay- 
making, the silo being independent of the weather will more than counter- 
balance thie difference, provided the grass in the silo turns out welL 

Isaac N. Edwabds. 

Westminster Lodge, St. Alban's, July 13, 1883. 



Sib, — In accordance with my promise of July 13 last, I have the pleasure 
of informing you that I opened my silo yesterday (Dec. 4) in the presence 
of Sir J. B. Lawes, Dr. Gilbert, Dr. Voelcker, Messrs. Walter Gilbey, John 
Thornton, H. M. Jenkins, Jas. Macdonald, Thomas Nuttall, C. Woollam, 
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G. M. Marion, C. C. Hayward, and othorH. On romoving tbo corrugated 
iron roofing, wo found that tho wot bad boon ontiroly kopt out, and on 
taking away tbo boarding, wo diHcovorod that tbo Bnrfaco of the onsilage for 
a dopth of »ix incbos waH rotton, that tho noxt twelve inches were mouldy, 
and that tbo ensilage from that dej)tb was good, and gave off a pleasant 
aroma. Tbo grass having consistod ontiroly of bents, it was not so moist 
as is usual for ensilage, and I think tbo bents when cut must have been 
a little too ripe to insure perfect ensilage. However, I look upon the 
experiment as a success, and I hope from the lesson I have learnt to 
benefit by it next soason. A portion of tho rotten and mouldy ensilage, 
and & portion of the good, were given to the cows, and they ate with a 
relish which astonished all present. 

Having now obtained tho ensilage, I intend to test its milking qualities, 
and also its nutritive value as compared with roots. Sir J. B. Lawes has 
very kindly consented to take charge of this oxporiment, and under his 
able guidimce I have no doubt we shall bo able to ascertain the true value 
of the ensilage. When the experiment is concluded I will g^ve you the 
result. IsAAO N. Edwabds. 

Westminster Lodge, St. Alban's, December 5, 1888. 

[We have not yet (April) seen any report of the feeding experiments.] 



MR. WHITBREAD'S SILO, OARDINGTON, BEDFORD. 

Last summer a silo was built by Mr. Whitbroad on his farm at Hillfoot, 
parish of Cardington. It is a substantial brick building, entirely above 
ground, and divided by brick partitions into four rooms, each measuring 
18ft. deep, 18ft. long and 9ft. wide, comontod on the inside walls and 
floors. Two of them were fillod last soason. The one which had been 
opened was filled with the produce of about 2 acres of tares and 8 acres 
of red clover passed through tbo chaff-cutter. The other was filled with 
green oats cut up in tbo same way. Those materials were trodden hard 
in the process of filling, and on tho top thick boards wore laid, weighted 
with 12 tons of granite, being a little more than licwt. to the square foot. 
Only the clover has yot been testod, and it proves equal to the highest 
expectations formed of it, and is being daily served up to the bullocks 
and calves — a half bushel to a bushel per day, according to the size of the 
animal. They are also fed with barley straw and chaff, with a little flour 
and oake. The stock also got barley straw once a day, and take about 
the same quantity of water as when fed with chaff and pulped turnips. 
From liin. to 2in. wore found moulded on tho top of the silo below the 
boards, and a trace of the same at tho comers of tbo wall. Some 
moisture appears to have escaped at the bottom of the wall from the silo 
in which tbo green oats wore stored, but very little from the clover. — 
Bedfordihvre Tvnioa. 
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MR. MOUFLBT'S WOODEN SILO, SOUTHALL. 

Sib, — In Juno lant I had a Milo built of wood, tho comitmction of 
which, and tho result of tho oiiMiUffo, may prove of interoHt to »omo of 
your roader». 

The silo is erected on a platform of concrete upon tho surface of the 
ground. Tlie sides and onds are constructed with 4in. fir quarters, 
properly framed, and having struts and })races ; the sides are tied in by 
tho roof princiimls. T)ie sides and ends are further stiffened, and tied 
by angle-ties. The quartering on the outside is covered with w&ather 
boarding coated with tar, and on the inside it is lined with lin. boarding 
laid vertically. A doorway is formed at one end to ojmju outwards. The 
interspace between the quarters and the inside and outside boarding is 
filled in with {luddled elay, ahto at the doorway (the silo l)eing filled at 
the top before the roof was completed). Around the sides of the sib, 
externally, a luting or skirting of cUy is put. The roof is covered with 
corrugated iron, segmental in form, support(»d on two principals. The 
rain is conveyed from the roof by eaves, guttering, and rain pipes. The 
end of the silo having the d(K)r was strutte<l externally by temporary 
strata, which was the only strutting that was necessary. The ensilage 
was weighted by l^in. deal boarding covered with five courses of bricks 
laid over same. Tlie size of the silo is 24ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 10ft. 
high, all in the cbar. The cost coroplr^ was 532., exclusive of the 
bricks for weighting. The framing of the silo was constructed in the 
al)ove manner as an experiment, and Iwlted together so as to be easy of 
removal. 

We began filling on Sej>t. 7 with clover (second cut), mown and 
carried the same day in a very wet state. We put in alnrnt four ttms 
daily, well treacling the same, especially at the sides; but, not having 
snfl^ient clover to fill the silo, we made it up with meadow grass (second 
cut), anil estimate the atriourit of clover at sixty tims, and grass fifteen 
tons. On the top we planted ^vii trusses of Htrnw, ihcm the })oards across 
the silo, and weightiNl witli 4^150 patent bricks, weigiiing 7lb. each, or 
fifteen tons in all, e(|ual to aimut 10<)lb. to the wjuare foot. The corru- 
gated iron roof was then put on, tlie whole Isnng completed on Oct. 4. 

When the silo was luilf filled, the temi>erature 6in. from the surface 
was 120*^, and 3ft. down 9(1^. Nearly the same lieat was observed on 
the top. 

The silo was oj>ened on Jan. 1, and found to have sunk 4ft., leaving 
6ft. of ensilage tightly compressed. With the exception of the straw on 
the top and against the door, there was no appearanije of any mould 
whatever. I have sent you a sample of ))oth the clover and grass 
ensilage for your ins|M)ction. Tlie cows did not appear to relish the 
clover, so we chafi'ed it with liay and straw, and tltey seem to like it 
better each day ; the grass ensilage they took to more readily. 
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If any of your readers like to inspect tlie silo, I shall be glad to see 
them at the farm. The nearest station is Sonthall on the Great Western 
Railway. F. 0. M. 

Waxlow Manor Farm, Southall, Middlesex, Jan. 16, 1884. 

[The grass ensilage was first-rate— one of the very best samples we 
have seen. The clover, which was sodden with wet and very dark- 
colonred, was not so good. Apparently it had been left till it was rather 
old before it was cut. — ^Ed.] 



CROYDON SEWAGE FARM. 

The experimental silos on Croydon Sewage Farm are two. One of these 
was built by the Farm Committee, and the other by Messrs. Lascelles, of 
Bunhill-row, Finsbury. The former is of concrete, erected against the 
brick wall of a shed. Its dimensions are 15ft. by 8ft., and 10ft. in depth, 
a lean-to roof being placed from under the eaves of the shed. The cost 
of this was about 121. The silo sunk is about 3ft. in the ground ; but, as 
it has a concrete bottom, it is quite dry. 

The other silo is 16ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 12ft. in height, the whole 
standing on the surface. This is constructed of Lascelles' concrete slabs, 
fixed and made watertight by means of uprights and caulking with 
coarse hempen tow, or other similiar compressible fibre. This silo is 
portable, and its parts are readily fixed by farm labourers. Its cost was 
about 25^ 

But it is the quality of the ensilage in the two silos that is of special 
interest. The silos were filled with green grass, sewage grown in^Tune 
and July. In the home-made silo the grass was chopped into lengths of 
about two inches. The covering and weighting consisted of old railway 
sleepers and about four tons of bricks, and other heavy material at hand. 
The weight of the ensilage in this pit was about 401b. to the cubic foot. 

Lascelles' silo was filled with long grass, just as it came from the 
scythe. This was weighted with a layer of railway sleepers only. The 
ensilage in both silos was a little fnsiy on the top, the lightly weighted 
being a little more so than the heavier weighted. 

These silos were opened on Dec. 26, and when I saw them after a week 
there was not the slightest sign of mould on the surface where the 
ensilage had been cut from, nor was there any apparent change in the 
loose heap that lay at the bottom of the square which had been cut out. 

From these points of observation I conclude that ensilaged sewage 
grass is a satisfactory success. On the strength of this, too, I was 
pleased to hear that some influential members of the farm committee 
intend to propose that silos of Lascelles' pattern, to hold ten or twelve 
times the capacity of the one above-mentioned, shall be erected in the 
coming spring. W. W. 6. 
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MR. BRASSEY'S SILO AT AYLESFORD, KENT.^ 
Ok the inyitation of Mr. H. A. Brassey, M.P., on Dec. 17, 1883, a 
nnmber of agricnltiirists assembled at Preston Hall Farm, to witness the 
opening of a silo. For the purpose one of the farm buildings had been 
utilised, and the green stuff stored in it had been cut in fine weather, 
although it was carried while covered with dew. On June 12, twenty 
tons of grass was cut and carried straight into the silo, 2in. planks were 
put on the top of it, and these were weighted down with concrete blocks, 
the pressure being about 281b. to the square foot. The silo was opened 
on June 23, and it was found that the contents had sunk 5ft., the depth 
having before been 10ft. ; the top portion was mouldy, but when that was 
removed, the food was brown and sweet. Fourteen tons of grass were 
placed on it, and it was then covered up and weighted as before. On 
Aug. 24, the silo was opened again, and the ensilage had sunk slightly 
over 4ft., the top part being mouldy, and the building emitting a strong 
sour smell. The mouldy portion was removed, and the silo was refilled 
with about 12 tons of rye grass. It was then covered over and weighted 
as before, and the building, which was 20ft. by 13ft. by 10ft., in 
dimensions, was bricked up. On Monday, Dec. 17, it was again opened, 
and the results were viewed with a great amount of interest. A large 
cut was made right into the ensilage, which was found to be of a dark 
brown colour, with somewhat of a greenish tint, and the odour was far 
from pleasant. Eight inches from the surface was mouldy and of no good ; 
but as for the rest the general opinion was that the experiment had been 
tolerably successful, although more weight might have been applied with 
advantf^eous results. The silo is said to contain about 30 tons of good 
feeding stuff. — The Farmer, 



MR. KIRBY'S SILO AT BROMLEY, E:BNT. 
At the Dairy Show at Islington, in October, 1883, a small wooden model 
of two silos was exhibited by Mr. Thomas Kirby, of Hook Farm, 
Bromley, Kent, who also exhibited a very solid small truss of un- 
chopped grass ensilage, computed to weigh 491b. per cubic foot. Of 
his experiment Mr. Kirby wrote as follows : " Having a herd of 130 
cows to supply with forage, I thought I would try ensilage. I built my 
pits (two in number) during the latter end of April ; they were com- 
posed of 14in. brickwork, well cemented inside, and built 6ft. in the 
ground and 6ft. out. They were 24ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 12ft. deep. 
During the first week in May I cut my grass, a piece of three-year-old 
permanent pasture, which I reckoned was about 9 tons of grass per acre. 
I put the grass into the pits directly after it was mown, and did not cat it 
into chaff ; but it was well trod in the pits by about a dozen men, and 

V 2 
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afterwards by a horse. When the pit was nearly filled, the grass was 
coTered with 3in. deals, and weighted with bagps of sand and gravel ; in 
two days it sank to within 4ft. from the bottom of the pit, when the sand 
and deals were taken off, and each pit filled np again. They were filled 
and pressed in this way three times. The third and last time of filling, 
the gn^ass was covered with a 3in. layer of straw, when the deals were 
placed on and covered with a 3in. layer of earth. It was then pressed 
down with the bags of sand and gravel and lot of stones, making aboat 
twenty tons weight on each pit. When the pits had been pressed in this 
way aboat a fortnight, we pat all the stones on one pit for a fortnight, 
and then shifted them all back again, so that each pit in torn had all the 
weight on it. The pits were opened on Sept. 3. When opened, I found 
the ensilage round the doorway and sides slightly mildewed, and darker 
in colour than the bulk, and I also noticed an unpleasant smell, whioh was 
very pungent : but for all that, the cows and cart-horses ate it greedily 
when given to them. The part which was mildewed I had taken out to 
some cows in a field, where it was well shaken about, and in twenty 
minutes they had picked it over and eaten nearly all of it. I started 
feeding my cows upon it at once, and have done so ever since. I find 
they give as much milk, and of better quality, than they do on the best 
artificial food, and also that the butter made from the mUk contains that 
nice flavour and colour which has only been obtainable when cows have 
been turned out in fresh green grass." 



MB. HOAEB'S SILO, STAPLBHUBST, KBNT. 

Messbs. Cabteb and Co., of High Holbom, wrote to the AgrumUural 
Gazette of Jan. 29, 1883, as follows: "A few days since we visited Mr. 
Hoare's silo at Pagehurst Farm, Staplehurst, and had some interesting 
conversation with Mr. Austen, the bailiff, a thoroughly practical and well- 
informed man. The capacity of the silo may be described as two 10ft. 
cubes, separated by a wall of the same material as the surrounding walls, 
the contents being about 50 tons of trifolium, the produce of three acres. 
The crop was carted straight to the chaff-cutter, and, being chaffed, was 
trodden well down in the silo, no interval being allowed. There is a drain 
from the hiIo, but Mr. Austen has never seen anything come from it, nor 
has he observed any sign of heating. The ensilage is cut out with a haj 
knife, and cuts like a good solid hayrick. It comes out nice and moist, and 
no cattle have yet refused it, although, if fed upon it exclusively for a 
considerable time, they are apt to tire of it, so that it is mixed with chaffed 
hay, and makes very good feed. Mr. Austen thinks there is certainly 
more fodder in the ensilage than in the same crop made into hay. If 
such a succulent plant as Trifolium incamatum can be made into good 
ensilage, there seems but little reason for doubting that any of our forage 
crops may be as successfully treated." 
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EABTHEK SILOS. 
Mk. 8oix>moh'8, at Ifikld, Kkvt. 

Sib, — ^HftTing made ap my mind to try the miilring of ensikige, I send 
joa the result of my experienee. My plan was a Tery primitiTe one, for 
I did not feel di^weed to go to any great expenae about the matter. 
I simply dng a hole in the ground and buried my haystack. I selected a 
gpcft of gioond where I would get the greatest depth of soil most easfly 
mored, and dog a hole 21ft. long by 12ft. wide, and, by the aid of some 
din. by Sin. deals laid on edge round the hole, the soil thrown ont thus 
helped to increase the depth of the silo, which I made altogether 9ft. ^n. 
deip. 

On Jane 1, 1 commenced cutting trifolium, and carted it, as it was cut, 
direct to the silo, threw it in and trod it down. When nearly full I 
indnced a horse to walk in and tread it down« and found that helped con- 
siderably to increase the quantity we got in. When full, we ceased for 
the day. Next morning it had sunk about a foot. I had it filled agun, 
and repeated the operation on the third day; but it did not take much 
more that time. Then we proceeded to coTer it up. I laid some 2in. 
battens on the trifolium with interrals of about ^n. between them 
(because I had not enough to go closer) and shoreUed on the earth regu- 
larly all OTer to the depth of about 2ft. This quickly caused the contents 
to sink tin we could remove the whole of the deals forming the temporary 
top of the silo. At interrals of a few days I increased the earth on the 
top to about 3ft. thick all over, and then left it without any further 
piotection. 

On Monday, Dec. 24, 1 opened one end, and remored two battens, so 
tiiat we could cut down a piece about a truss wide. The top, for about 
two inches, was slightly mouldy and black, and the outside, next the 
earth was the same for about six inches ; but the inside I should connder 
excellent. It is of a bright green colour — almost, one might say, 
jeUowish-green — and the red blossom almost as bright as when put in. 
There was not the slightest heat, or appearance of having been any, and 
the smell — ^well, there are about as many different descripti<ms of that as 
there are people who smell it, some complimentary, some the reTerse. 

But the main point is, will stock eat it and thrive on it ? I found that, 
€B giving it to both bullocks and horses, they looked very shy at it at 
first, and did not care much about it ; but by the third day the buUocks 
and cows ate it greedily. The pigs were not so nice, but ate it from the 
first as readily as if it had been fresh-cut green-meat. 

I do not find that there would be much di ff erence in cost between 
potting into silo and making into hay, as the cost of turning and making 
into hay would be counterbalanced by the extra weight of green stuff 
{S;we times) to be carted to the mlo. Mine was quite dry when cut, as 
the weather was then very fine. It does not appear at all neeeasary to 
chaff it before ptting. 
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I put the produce of 4^ acres into my silo, and calculated it at 27 tons. 
The thickness now averages about 4ft. 6in., which would show about 
42 cubic feet per ton, and that the contents were compressed to rather 
less than half the original thickness. 

I consider the result of my trial very satisfactory, as the outlay was 
small and the ensilage good. It cost me about 30^. to dig the silo, and 
my battens, which are not much the worse for my temporary burial, say, 
depreciated one-third in value, lOs. more. This would represent all the 
expense in my case over making into hay. In the one case, however, you 
are pretty sure of getting a uniformly good article, but in the other you 
may get a good haystack, or you may not ; and my own experience of 
trif olium for hay is that you get three very indifferent stacks to one good 
one, and therefore, if only for that reason, this is one of the best crops 
that can be grown for ensilage. 

My statement of cost shows Is. 6(2. per ton as the outlay, but this 
amount would be even less another year, as I should only slightly enlarge 
the old silo ; and the fact that I think of so doing will prove to you that 
I feel satisfied with the result of my little experiment. 

Ifield, Gravesend, Dec. 29, 1883. Joseph Solomon. 

P.S. — Since writing the above, I have come to the bottom of the first 
cut in the silo, and I do not find that there is the slightest injury caused 
by its being in contact with the earth at the bottom ; and the damage at 
the sides, which I spoke of as being about six inches, we found was less 
and less as we got nearer the bottom. Then, again, the damaged (?) 
outside was pared off as we cut the ensilage out, and, being considered 
comparatively worthless, was thrown into the cattle yard as waste, but 
the beasts (some large steers) immediately ate it all up clean; so that 
there really is no waste at all. The colour changes with exposure to the 
iair ; t gets darker and duller quickly. 



Mr. Hargreaves's, Bacup. 

Sir, — I send you by parcel post a sample of ensilage, and shall be glad 
if you will give a report of it. I may say that the silo is 12ft. by 6ft., 
and 9ft. deep, dug out in the ground, and weighted with pig iron, nine 
tons being placed upon it. We put it in about the first week in August, 
cut it with the mowing machine, and trod it well in and allowed it to 
settle three times, and the last time we thought it could not possibly get 
lower. However, we find it has settled 24in. 

The silo, I consider, is a success. Our cattle will pick it out of the 
hay, and I hope soon to know the effect it has on the milking capabilities 
of the cows. J. Hargreaves. 

Greenock House, Bacup, Jan. 21, 1884. 

[For so simple a silo, we consider this to be a remarkably good sample 
— attributable, in all probability, to the ample weight, which amounts to 
2Jcwt. per square foot. — ^Ed.] 
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Db. Foulis's, Oupab, Fife. 

Dr. Foulis, of Oaimie Lodge, had last year a very Inxnriant crop of 
aftermatli — i.e., second cutting of clover and rye grass hay — and, stock 
haying been dear and ill to get, he resolved to convert it into idnsilage. 
Bat he did not build a silo ; he dug into the soil in a slope to a depth of 
7ft. at one end. The excavations were used to make up the other end 
until he had a pit all below the surface of 7ft. in depth, 9ft. in width, and 
14ft. long. In the made-up part the soil was lined with battens. No 
building or cement was used, so that the cost of the silo was almost nil 
beyond the labour. A drain was run along the floor about 18in. deep, and 
at each side there was a 3ft. drain to keep out surface water. 

The forage used was entirely aftermath clover, except one load of 
tares, which was put into a comer. The first layer was put in in 
September. Eight tons, in spite of hard trampling, filled up 5ft. A 
week's pressure reduced this to 3ft. Then seven tons were deposited, 
and filled the silo level with the surface. Another week's weighting 
reduced the mass to 5ft. Then six tons were laid in, and this raised the 
heap 2ft. above the level. It sank these 2ft., however, in the course of 
a week, and, two more tons having been added, the silo was finally 
closed early in October. Railway sleepers were placed over the fodder to 
the weight of a ton, and these were uniformly covered with two tons of 
pig iron. Guano bags were laid over the iron, and topped by about 15in. 
of soil. 

The grass was not chopped ; no salt was used. The first consignment 
was dry when deposited, the second very wet, and the third damp. The 
silo was protected from the weather by means of sheep-flakes covered 
with guano bags, taking something of a tent-like shape. The silo was 
opened on Jan. 2, when it was found that the mass, which when put in 
amounted in all to 14ft., had subsided to 5ft. The covering, excepting 
the roof canvas, was wholly removed at once, and the mass cut into at 
one end in the usual way. The ensilage was found to be in good order. 
Dairy cows ate it readily, and have been fed on it since Jan. 2, each cow 
getting about a cubic foot, or 481b., daily. The flow of milk from the 
cows fed on ensilage increased about 15 per cent., and the quality of the 
butter was first-class. 

On Jan. 22 about a hundred landlords and farmers, on the invitation 
of Dr. Foulis, assembled at Oaimie Lodge to inspect the silo and its 
contents, and taste the milk and butter from the ensilage-fed cows. The 
company were favourably impressed with the success of Dr. Foulis's 
experiments, especially with the great economy practised in the construc- 
tion of the silo. It was observed that the clover deposited in a dry state 
made the best ensilage. What was put in very wet did not yield so 
satisfactorily to treatment. The mass sunk more in the middle than at 
the sides. For a few inches down at the sides, where the pressure had 
not been sufficient, the ensilage was not good, but the rest of it was 
excellent, sweet in flavour, and evidently palatable to stock. 
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LASCELLES' PORTABLE CONCRETE SILOS. 
Mb. EaaIie's, Hatton, Litsspooii. 

Sib, — I opened one of Lascelles' portable silos to-daj, and haye sent 
yon & sample bj rail, abont which I shall be glad to have yonr opinion. 
The silo measures 15ft. by 12ft. by 10ft. It stuids in a large bam, on a 
stone floor. There is no drain, nor have I noticed the necessity for any. 
We commenced filling Sept. 11 with second crop green cloTer, passed 
through a large hay cutter driyen by steam, and the silo was finally 
closed Sept. 18, being covered with planks 5in. wide by 2in. thick ; oyer 
the whole was evenly distributed 9^ tons of iron ballast. The dover 
when put in weighed 29 tons, and has sunk 2ft. 6in. No straw, bran, 
or chafE, or salt was used. 

About four inches on the top was discoloured and mouldy, and about 
two inches at the sides. A good many farmers from this district were 
present, and expressed themselyes much satisfied with the result. 

Ebedebig W. Eablb. 

Edenhurst, Hayton, Liyerpool, Jan. 4, 1884. 

[The sample sent was in excellent condition, and very pleasant in 
fiayour. — ^Ed.] 

Mb. Cabdwell's, Hobstbd Keynbs, Sussex. 

The silo, 15ft. by 9ft. by 3ft., was put up in one of the bays of a wooden 
bam, upon a concrete floor, and was filled in June with a crop of 
unchaffed green oats up to within two feet of the top. It was then filled 
up to the top with rough grass. The operation of filling was extended 
oyer a week, not more than two feet being put in at a time, no weights 
being put on until the silo was full. The fodder was weighted with 3000 
bricks, the weight per square foot being a little oyer 1401b. The fodder 
was covered with a layer of bran, and over the bran we placed some rough 
canvas to keep out any brick dust, but no planks were used. The total 
sinkage when the silo was opened was exactly four feet, or half the depth 
of the silo. 

In opening the silo we removed the bricks for a space of about three 
feet square in one comer, and cut straight down with an ordinary hay 
cutter. Having got out the first cutting, we then unscrewed a row of 
slabs and fixed on the door. I estimate the amount of ensilage at 11 tons, 
but if the weights had been taken off and the silo refilled, we should have 
had nearly double the quantity, and I think 20 tons would be a fair 
estimate of its capacity. 

The silo shows no signs of being affected by the lateral pressure, but I 
must remind you that the sill plates and head plates are 9in. by 3in. 
instead of 4iin. by 3in., although on the other hand we have no tie rod 
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across the centre. I think the tie rod wonld be found inconvenient in 
practice, while the extra width of the head plates is yerj eonyenient 
for the men to stand on, and for resting the weights npon when not 
innse. 

The sides of the silo appear to be quite watertight, bnt a certain 
amount of liquid oozed out between the sill board and the concrete floor. 
This, however, does not appear to haye effected the.qnalitj of the ensilage, 
which is in good condition. Some of the cattle were rather donbtfol 
about eating it at first, bnt now they are all very fond of it, and the 
cows prefer it to hay. Abthub M. Cabdwell. 

YaUey Home, Horsted Keynes, Sussex, Oct. 19, 1883. 

[A sample of this ensilage sent to us was in excellent condition. — ^Ed.] 



Mb. Lascelles', Gloucesteb Eoad, Cboydon. 

The cost of this silo (15ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 10ft. high) is 16L in 
London, the carriage was 22., and fixing 2L^-or 201. in all. To this 
would haye to be added the cost of the covering boards, which might be 
Zd, or 4(2. per square foot, according to the thickness of the boards used : 
or, if concrete slabs were adopted instead, they also would cost 4(2. per 
square foot ; and this, on 180ft. of surface, would amount to 21. The 
cost of the roof and weights would also vary with the material used. In 
this case the ensilage was weighted with lumps of concrete, stone, tiles, 
iron, and any available lumber ; and the pressure was estimated at about 
IJewt. per square foot. 

The quantity of grass put into the silo consisted of twenty-three two- 
horse loads, which were estimated to weigh 50 tons — an estimate, how- 
ever, which looks rather excessive. It was rye grass, produced on 
4f acres of the sewage farm belonging to the Croydon Corporation, and 
was purchased by Mr. Lascelles for this experiment, and carted to an 
inelosure of his in Gloucester-road, Croydon. A previous experiment 
with a Lascelles silo on a smaller scale had been made on the sewage 
farm, but the result was not altogether satisfactory, for a partition was 
put in the silo to separate two crops, and the boards and weights were 
laid over this, so that they could not sink x>roperly when the grass settled 
down, and the ensOage was damaged accordingly. In the present 
instance, the ensilage, we understand, is sold to a dairyman in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose cows we saw eating some of it with evident relish. 
The total weight of the contents of the silo, when opened, was estimated 
at about 30 tons, so that, if the two estimates be correct, there would be 
a loss of about 20 tons. No doubt a considerable reduction in weight has 
arisen from moisture draining away into the soil or into a shallow trench 
cut around the silo ; for it stood upon the bare soil, and Mr. Lascelles 
says he preferred not to make the bottom water-tight, thinking the great 
amount of moisture might possibly spoil the ensilage if the whole were 
kept in. The drainage, however, must have been very considerable to 
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acconnt for the difference between the estimates. The cubic contents of 
the silo are 1800ft., and 50 tons in this space would amount to 62ilb. 
per cubic foot ; hence the estimated weight of the grass put in was as 
much as if the silo were filled with water up to the very brim ; and grass 
sodden as it may be, never can weigh so much as this. Possibly, 
however, some of the loss may be accounted for by water draining away 
during the process of carting and filling. The filling extended over a 
fortnight or three weeks (no weights being put on in the interval), so the 
grass would settle down considerably in the interval, and there would be 
ample time for some of the water to leak out. 

When the silo was opened, on March 15, the ensilage at the surface 
weighed about 401b. to the cubic foot ; two or three feet lower down it 
weighed about 501b., and at the bottom it will doubtless weigh some pounds 
heavier. Probably owing to the draining off of the moisture, the grass at 
the upper part had shrunk away from the sides, so that one's hand might 
be thrust down between the ensilage and the concrete slabs, showing that 
there evidently could be no lateral pressure there. But, although there 
was this vacant space, there was very little indication of mouldiness. 
Some ensilage had been cut out at one end, several days before, and we 
were told that, after the cutting, the part exposed to the atmosphere 
heated so much that it " smoked," and mouldiness to the depth of about 
an inch was found in the course of a couple of days. There was also 
some acidity in the upper part of the silo. The ensilage that we saw cut 
out two or three feet from the top seemed well preserved. Of course, 
from the character of the material, it could not be expected to compare in 
quality with that made from good meadow grass ; but the result was 
very satisfactory, considering the unfavourable nature of the herbage from 
which the ensilage was made. 

One arrangement might have been improved upon. The sile was opened 
from above, and visitors ascended to a wooden stage, and looked over into 
the interior ; while the ensilage cut out had to be lifted over the top on to 
the stage before being carried down. It would have been much more 
advantageous if provision had been made for unscrewing a few slabs at 
the end of the silo, so as to form a kind of door for cutting out the ensi- 
lage. A sectional view of the contents would have been far preferable to 
a surface view; there would have been less uncovering and removal of 
weights, and less deterioration would be likely to result from the smaller 
amount of surface exposed ; while the labour of taking out the ensilage 
would be reduced. 

Mb. Feaser's, Abngomeey, Stirlingshire. 
Sib, — I have made a very successful experiment this year with one of 
Lascelles' Concrete Slab Silos. On the 4th of July last I put 20 tons 
of ordinary pasture grass into this silo, loading it with about 20 tons of 
stones ; and on opening it on Nov. 13, in presence of a number of farmers, 
they unanimously declared the ensilage to be in capital condition, with 
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onlj an infinitesimal amonnt of waste on the top and sides, and on placing^ 
it before seyeral cows they all ate, and seemed to relish it. My loading 
was nnnsnally heavy, to which I attribute the small amonnt of waste. 

With regard to the chopping or non-chopping of long grass, or any 
other article which is to be pnt into a silo, I feel satisfied that the labour 
or power necessary for the chopping will be more than repaid by the extra 
amonnt which can be put into the silo, the great saving of labour in 
tramping, and the decreased loading which would be necessary for its 
compression. 

I herewith send you sample of my ensilage as made in one of 
Lascelles' silos from pasture grass of poor quality, and shall be glad to 
have your report thereon. I feel satisfied that the question of waste is 
very much one of weighting, as where I have applied a pressure of some- 
thing like 5001b. to the square foot I have no waste at either top, bottom,, 
or sides. R. H. F. 

[This sample, which is of very fine grass, is in excellent condition. 

—Ed.]. 

Mr. Philpott's, Cosham, Hants. 

Sib, — 1 send you my experience with one of Lascelles' portable silos,. 
The dimensions are 12ft. by 9ft., and height 10ft. ; the cost of 232. 7«., 
including railway freight and putting together. 

From information about American silos, gleaned from the Field last 
year, I decided to fill my silo in layers of 6in. to 12in. thick, putting in 
successive layers at intervals of one or two days. I began with rye — 
become too tough for cows to eat — and put in four layers between June 
14 and 19, not chaffed. Between June 21 and 25, 1 put in four layers of 
clover and rye-grass ; and, between June 26 and Aug. 2, 1 put in twenty 
layers of meadow grass. On Aug. 3 I weighted it with boxes of stones,. 
giving about 701b. to the square foot. The ensilage sank down 2ft. the 
first day, and 2ft. more subsequently. When I began using the ensilage 
on Nov. 6, 1 found it in good order, with the exception of 4in. on the top 
and about 1ft. at the sides and ends, and the rye at the bottom. 

The failure at the sides was due, no doubt, to my not using weights to 
press it down at the sides during the process of filling. The grass in the 
middle of the silo always sank down more than at the sides, and this 
tendency was exaggerated by the use of so many layers. To counteract 
this tendency, I intend to use old iron rails or pig iron to weight the 
sides down equally with the middle. Another failure was the rye. This,. 
being old and unchaffed, retained so much air as to spoil the layer of 
clover and rye-grass next to it. My chief object in contributing my 
experience is to emphasise the necessity for pressure at the sides. 

Closewood, Cosham, Hants, Jan. 15, 1884. O. P. 

[Other experiments with Lascelles' silos are described on page 2*72 
(silo at Heath Farm), and page 282 (the Croydon Sewage Farm).] 
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SILO AT GRAPTON UNDEB"WOOD, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
A BILO, conatmcted for the Rev. Hon. 0. J. Vernon, on the Lodge Farm 
at Grafton Underwood, was bnilt from plans prepared bj Mr. T. Eaadale, 
of Pepper Arden, Northallerton., Bt«ward to Mr. Stobart. Mr. Daven- 
port, of Kettering, eiecnted the work last Septemher in a verj enh- 
stantial way. The ailo was coneinictfld to hold 25 tons, and the work of 
filling it occupied several weeks. Rongh graaa which the cattle had left 
was pat in first, and some aftermath was also need. The filling of the 
silo was completed on the 2dth September. On the eilo being opened in 
January it was found that the contents had snni down about 3ft. 6in., 
leaving 6ft. Sin. of solid ensilage. The first three or four inches was 
rather monldy, and not fit to use ; but below this it was of excellent 
oolonr and odonr. When put before some cowa, although they had their 
ordinary qnantity of food, they ate it greedily, and the carriage horsea 
there took to it in a like manner. — Live Btock Journal. 



RET. E. J. BIRCH'S SILO, OYERSTONE, NORTHAMPTON. 
A NUMBER of agricultariats met on the Rectory Farm, Overstone, to 
witnoss the opening of a silo wliich Mr. Birch, the rector, had constructed 
last summer. The mixed seeds of SJ acres of heavy soil were placed in 
the sHo early in Jnly, and the aftermath on the 36th of August. On 
Dec. 21 the ensil^e was found to be in a very satisfactory condition, and 
almost entirely free from monldinoBs. — The Farmer. 

MB. J. SWAN'S SILOS, STONEPLBLD, liOfCOLN. 
These silos are two in unmber, underground, 27ft. long by 7£t. wide, and 
lift, deep. The first 8ft. of excavating was through marl, and the laat 
6ft. through sohd rock. The walls are built of liiu. brickwork in 
hydraulic lime mortar, and are faced with Portland cement. The cost 
{incliiding lin. boards, for covering the ensilage before weighting, and » 
set of 3in. boards to make floor above the pits) was 1002. lOs. Sd., «ft«r 
deducting the price of stone sold. 

The filling of No. 1 commenced on June 19, and the floor hoards bein^ 
need to raise the sides 2ft. Sin. above the floor, it was iiUed with grass np 
to 16ft. Sin. on Juno 23, when it was covered with the inch boards, ud 
bricks put on to the weight of 1201b. per square foot. The grass was not 
cnt into chaff, nor any salt pnt in , nor any straw or bran on the top of the 
grass. By July 9 the contents had sunk down 8ft. Tin. from the top. or 
more than half, and on the covering being removed, the grass appeared 
to he fresh np to the very boards. This time the sides of the silo were 
temporarily raised 4ft. above the floor line, and, when filled up, the cover 
and weight were pnt on for the second and last time. The cows fed on 
the ensilage have kept in capital condition, and the qnantity and quality 
of milk and batter have been highly satisfactory. 
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SILO AT POOL FOOT FARM, SINGLETON PARK. 

The bnilding, of which the following is a ground plan, was fonnerly 
used as a cart house, but is now made into a silo. The walls are cemented 



18ft. lOin. 



CO 



14ft. 8iA. 



inside np to 8ft. ; the floor, which is level with the ground, is also cemented. 
The roof is slated, and there is no drain. 

On June 25, put in 6 tons 5cwt. of meadow grass (quite wet), coyered 
up at night with ^in. boards, and weighted with 100 bags of sand, 1261b. 
each. On the 27th, put in 8 tons 15cwt. of meadow grass (fairly dry), 
covered up and weighted as before. On the 28th, put in 6 tons 3cwt. of 
rye grass and clover (quite wet), covered up and weighted as before. 

On July 2, put in 4 tons 6cwt. of rye grass and clover (wet), covered 
np and weighted with 200 bags, 1261b. each, and 6 sacks of sand, 5cwt. 
each. On the 9th, put in 5 tons 5cwt. of rye grass and clover (fairly dry), 
covered up and weighted as before. On the 10th, put in half a ton of rye 
grass and clover in part where most settled. N.B. — None of the above 
were chopped, but put in same day as mowed. On the 27th, put in 
4 tons 15cwt. of green oats chopped, covered up and weighted as before. 
No salt was used. 

The quantity put in was, meadow grass, 15 tons ; rye grass and clover, 
15 tons 4cwt. ; oats chopped, 4 tons 15cwt. ; total 34 tons 19cwt. 

The silo was opened on Dec. 7, when one cubic yard was measured 
and cut out, which weighed 80st. 121b., or 421b. to the cubic foot. A 
large quantity besides was also cut out. The weights were 1261b. to the 
square foot. 

The chopped oats were the last put in, and there was nothing between 
them and the boards. You will see the top of the oats is a little darker 
in colour, but still good ; and there was no mould on the top of the oats and 
the boards. There was no more moisture at the bottom of the silo than 
in the middle. The ensilage I have sent you in a box is cut right 



from the top, the topmost portion being chopped oats, the middle portion 
rye grass aiid plover, put in whole, and the bottom portion being meadow 
gross, also pnt iu whole, jnat in the satae way as it came out of alio. Mj 
cows are now eating it greedily. T, H, Mt iT.R R. 

Singleton Park, Poultou-le-Fylde, Lancashire, Dec. 10, 1883. 

[The sample sent was in exc*Uent condition, and developed a moat 
pleasant odonr after some honrs' exposure to the atmosphere. — Ed.] 
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MR. EOKBRSLET'S SILOS AT STATTOISH HALL, WIG. 
In the siunmer of 1883, two ailoa were erected msido the old bam at 
Standish Hall, each 18ft. long, 10ft. wide, and tft deep The inside of 
the walls and the anxfaeo of the bottoms were plastered with a coating of 
Portland cement left smooth, and the comers were roonded off. The 
bottoms had a slight inclination from the sides to a channel m tbe centre. 
The channel also inclined slightly from the back to tbe front wall, whera 
a small cesspool was formed, 12in, by 3in., and from this a, lead pipe, 
lin. in diameter, was inaerted to convey tbe liquid wbieh esuded from 
the ensilage through the front wall into a small well. At the commence- 
ment this lead pipe was plugged, up. 

Ten acres, statute measure, of second-crop clover and rye grass yielded 
80 tons in eighty cart-loads of 1 ton each. Catting commenced on 
Sept. 15, and continued at intervals until Sept. 29. The silos were filled 
alternately. One ton of old dry clover hay was spread at the bottom of 
each Kilo, is the expectation that it wonld absorb all tbe liqnid which 
drained from the ensilage. 

No. 1 silo was filled and pressed down as follows : On Sept. 15, fourteen 
loada clover and rye grass filled it to tbe top, and it was then left to 
Bubside; on tbe 18th, ten loads: 22nd, four loads; 26tb, six loads; 28tli, 
four loads ; 29th, two loads — total, forty loads. 

Between tbe dates, No. 2 silo was filled with forty loads in the same 
manner. The clover and rye grass was carted to the eiloa immediately 
aft«r it had been cnt. The cost in wages of cutting, carting, raking, 
filling, covering, and weighing, was 4s. 9id. per load. The whole of tho 
clover and rye grass was cnt and pnt into tho silos when the weather wa« 
fine, except one day when it was showery. 

On Sept. 29 a layer of dry straw, abont Sin. in thickness, was spread 
on the top of the clover on each silo. Tbe straw was then covered widi 
boards, and abont 15 tons of stone were placed on tbe top of each silo. 
During tbe intervals of filling, each silo, when left to subside, w» 
covered with boards and weighted with about 5 tons of stone. The 
ensilage gradually subsided, and at the expiration of fonrteen days it bwl 
sunk in each pit from 9ft. in depth to an average depth of 6£t. 9in, At 
this time it was evident that the old hay at the bottom of each alio wu 
not absorbing all the liquid which drained from the ensilage, and t' 
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the plugs in the lead pipes were Tnthdrawn, and about 40 gallons of 
liquid extracted from each silo. The liquid has been drawn off daily 
since then, but the quantity gradually lessened, and at the date of this 
memorandum very little drains off. There has been no further subsidence 
in either of the silos since Oct. 13. 

On Oct. 29, No. 1 silo was opened, and the quality found to be good. 
Forty-two head of cattle (milch cows, in-calf heifers, feeding stock, and 
stirks) are consuming it, and all doing well. It is estimated that each 
silo will contain 30 tons of ensilage fit for use, besides the liquid. 

The following analyses were prepared by Mr. Ralph Betley, the public 

analyst to the borough of Wigan. The samples of cloyer hay and 

ensilage which were analysed were both grown on the same field this 

year, the hay being the first crop cut at the end of June, and the ensilage 

the second crop cut in September. 

A Dried at 212° P. 

Analyses. ±^^^j^ -.u o^a x. 

Hay. Ensilage. 

^Albumenoid substances soluble in water 2*87 7*55 

fAlbumenoid substances insoluble in water ... 7*83 4*89 

Sugar, gum, and extractive matters , ... 47*31 53*44 

Fatty matters, chlorophyll, Ac 2*96 3*11 

Indigestible woody fibre 32*84 22*16 

Mineral matter soluble 2*51 5*71 

Mineral matter insoluble 3*68 8*14 

100*00 10000 

^Containing nitrogen 0*46 0*28 

fContaining nitrogen 1*25 0*75 

Bepobt. 

The hay had all the characteristics of good cloyer and rye grass hay ; the 
ensilage was much darker in colour than the hay, and was very odoriferous, 
having a faintly acid smell, accompanied by a very persistent smell of essential 
oils. The smell was entirely absent from the hay, and this difference will form 
one reason why the ensilage is so liked by the cattle. The analyses show, how- 
ever, that besides this, a change is produced in the silo, due in great measure 
no doubt to the partial fermentation which is set up there, and which bene- 
ficially affects the food value of the product as compared with hay. This change 
results in : 

1. An increase in the amount of soluble albumenoid substances or fiesh- 
forming compounds. 

2. A decrease in the amount of indigestible woody fibre, which of course 
means an increase in the total amount of digestible matter as compared with hay. 

The liquid which drained from the ensilage was glutinous, slightly acid, and 
possessed a smell of essential oils, like the ensilage did. It may be mixed with 
food or drink for cattle or calves. — (Signed) Balph Betley. 

It is evident, from the results already ascertained, that the produce of 
an acre of clover and rye grass converted into ensilage will considerably 
exceed in value that which the same produce would if converted into hay. 
The system deserves the attention of the agriculturists of the United 
Kingdom. N. Eckebslet. 

Standish Hall, Wigan, Nov. 26, 1883. 
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FARM OF THE COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM, MORPETp. 

Having an exceptionally good second crop of clover, and the weather 
being very broken at the time it was ready to cut, Mr. Anderson, the farm 
bailiff, thought of storing part of it in a silo. He used for this purpose 
a small, oblong-shaped house, 14ft. by 7ift., with walls about 9ft. high, 
and a cement floor, but the walls were left in their rough condition. He 
began to cut the clover on the 4th of October, with a fine morning, but 
afterwards it settled down into a wet day ; the carting was proceeded 
with, however, and by evening twelve loads of wet clover were packed in 
the silo, covered with l^in. boards, and weighted with 3 tons 12cwt. of 
pig lead. Li four days, when it had sunk about 2ft., the boards were 
taken ofp, and the surface wan found to be slightly hotter than the hand ; 
but on piercing the mass with rods, the heat was nowhere found greater 
than at the surface. Seven loads of the same material, but in a dry state^ 
were added and weighted as before. On Oct. 16 the weights were jigain 
removed, and four loads of clover, in which there was a good deal of rye- 
grass, were brought in direct from the scythe and placed in the silo. The 
whole was now re-covered, the pig-lead laid on, with an additional weight 
of blue-stone blocks, making in all 6 tons 4cwt., or 1321b. to the superficial 
foot. When the silo was opened on Jan. 2, the sinkage was found to be 
even from end to end, and that the mass of ensilage was just about 6ft. 
deep. A block measuring about a cubic yard of ensilage was removed. 
About 4in. on the top was found to be mouldy, but not much worse than 
is sometimes seen in hay badly got. The colour was everything that 
could be wished, and all were satisfied that, as far as look and odour went, 
the experiment was quite as successful as any they had read of. Most 
of the cows took it without hesitation, but some declined it ; and only one 
horse would eat it. Mr. Anderson said he was satisfied with the result so 
far, and he would test its milk-giving qualities. — Scotsman, 



MB. MASON'S SILO, KIRKBY STEPHEN. 

Mb. Mason says : " The silo is a converted ' sink mow,' measuring 
18ft. by lift., and 12ft. deep. The doorway from the cowhouse to the 
silo was closed with flags, and the whole surface of the walls and doorway 
covered with a coating of Portland cement about half an inch thick. 
The bottom of the silo is not cemented, but has a covering of straw. On 
the 31st July, about 3 acres of grass was cut and stored, a part being cut 
when it was raining. On the 2nd of August another acre was cut and 
stored, the flrst storage having settled about 3ft. The surface was then 
covered with eight Kds, 4ft. 6in. by 5ft. 6in., made out of l^in. boards, 
and stones to the weight of 1501b. to the superficial foot distributed over 
the lids. In the course of ten days the grass had subsided to about 
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7ft. On the 18th of December the stones were removed from the lid 
next the doorway, and a section 18in. wide was ont down. The top and 
sides of the ensilage were found to be mouldy about 6in. deep. This I 
attribute to the weight being heavier on the edge of the lid farthest from 
the walls, causing it to tilt, and so admitting air. We have been fodder- 
ing ten animals on the ensilage for the past ten days, and with the most 
satisfactory result, the cattle eating it greedily." — Lwe Block Jownud, 



ME. WILSON'S SILO, EIGMADEN PARK, OAENFOETH. 

Sib, — 1 send you two samples of ensilage— one of chopped green oats, 
and the other of chopped m^ulow grass ; and I should like to have your 
opinion on it, and to know how it compares with other samples, as mine 
was cut and put into the silo on as wet a day as ever rained on the face 
of the earth. It was a perfect wet squash when put in. 

I first of all put a layer of grass, then a layer of oats, then another 
layer of grass, then oats, then grass. The top layer of oats and grass 
were not quite so wet as the others. I opened my silo the day before 
Christmas Day, and every beast I gave it to ate it greedily from the very 
first, although they had just been fed with their pulped turnips, chopped 
straw, and Indian meal : and thoy would not go on with their food until 
we left the place with the ensilage. I fed one lot of milch cows with it 
for a week, and they absolutely licked the flags perfectly clean, not 
leaving a single particle. I have put them back on to their old food, 
meaning to keep the ensilage until my turnips are done ; and I shall find 
it very useful. I feed all my calves on it, and they eat it much better 
and more greedily than they used to do their usual food, and I am sure 
no calves can look better. 

I have seen several samples of ensilage, but I have seen none so free 
from smell as my own, and shall be glad to hear your opinion.. I believe 
the wetter it is put down, and the more weight put on it, the better it 
will be. I had no drain in my silo, and there is no liquid at the bottom. 
There is only about l^in. to 2in. on the top not fit for cattle, but the pigs 
eat it readily, and about 2in. along one wall not quite so good, simply 
because we could not get at it to tread it properly. Along the other walk 
the ensilage is as good as the middle, so that there is literally no waste. 

I intend to build silos for all ray tenants who wish for them, on being 
paid a certain percentage on the outlay. Tenants cannot be expected to 
build them for themselves. I am so satisfied with mine that I am just 
starting to put up four silos under one roof, to hold over 200 tons each. 

Eigmaden Park, Oamforth, Jan. 22, 1884. 0. W. Wilson. 

[Both samples were very good, and kept remarkably well; for there 
was nothing unpleasant in the smell and but very little mouldiness, aiter 
more than a month had elapsed. — ^Ed.] 

Z 
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THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S INSPECTION OF 
SILOS IN DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE. 

[In the montli of January last notices wore pnblishod in the newspapers 
announcing that Mr. H. M. Jenkins, the secretary of the Boyal Agrioaltoral 
Society, would pay a visit of inspection to various silos in the North of 
England, and inviting those interoHted in the subject to accompany him. 
Lengthy reports of those visits appeared in the local journals, from which we 
extract the principal features— omitting, however, such details as are 
more fully given in the communications which had already appeared in the 
Field f and which are here reprinted at pp. 203 et aeq.'] 

Mr. Stobart's Silo at Pepper Arden. 

On Monday, Jan. 21, in response to tho invitation, about fifty gentlemen 
met Mr. Jenkins on the estate of Mr. W. Stobart, Pepper Arden, near 
Northallerton. In addressing those present Mr. Stobart said that it 
was not necessary to go to any great expense in making silos, for on most 
farms there were old and disused buildings which could be easily adapted. 
Even limekilns might be turned to account. The building he used as a 
silo had been employed for holding straw and other things, and was 12ft. 
deep, and, having been adapted, was not an example of a building made 
for the purpose. He might say, however, that, if he were building a silo, 
he should put it above-ground, for that would be an advantage, inasmuch 
as, when you have to fill it, and it is necessary to lose as little time as 
possible, you have long days, and when you make use of the food the days 
are the shortest. Under the direction of Mr. Easdale 120 tons had been 
stored, and there was no waste of any description. It was chaffed before 
being put into the pit. He was satisfied as to the utility of this plan of 
storing food, more especially on strong land where turnips could not be 
grown. Of course he preferred a mixed food, and the beasts themselves 
preferred their food mixed. All that he wanted to do was to demonstrate 
that stock would do well on this kind of food without turnips. 

A long and interesting conversation ensued, chiefly in the form of 
question and answer. Mr. Stobart said the temperature of the g^ass in 
the silo was never above 80°. The weight of the pitted food there was 
671b. per cubic foot. On the question being asked whether there was any 
drainage, Mr. Stobart explained that there was a little pit on the outside 
from which they had drawn ofE between fifty and sixty gallons of fluid, 
which was highly relished by the pigs, so much so that they would not 
have their dinner without it. They did not take wet days in preference 
to dry days in filling the pit, but the pit had been filled regardless of the 
weather, and it rained during the whole of the three days the men were 
at work. The fact was the crop must go in with all the juices in it, for 
when the fibre got comparatively dry it would not pack so closely together, 
and* it should therefore be cut before it was dead ripe. Mr. Jenkins 
remarked that that was the nniyersal experience; and Mr. Easdale 
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explained, in reply to an inqniry, that salt was not needed for tlie 
preservation of the food, which, he said was not pickled. 

The preparation of the silo and the natnre of the contents having been 
discussed, the qnestion arose as to the comparative cost. It was estimated 
that 1 ton of ensilage cost from 128. to 14«., including rent; and that 
751b. of ensilage went as far as 951b. of turnips and 251b. of hay, in 
combination with equal quantities of cake and meal. Mr. Easdale, in 
reply to Mr. Jenkins, stated that what would cost 208. in the cutting of 
hay would cost 248. to cut, chop, and put it into a silo. On the other 
hand, the estimated value of the pitted food would be 3d. per stone, 
21. a ton, and to bo equivalent hay should be 102. a ton, so that there was 
a very great increase of value for the slight additional cost of pitted food. 
— Mr. Jenkins : Have you noticed any injurious effect upon the milk P — 
Mr. Stobart : None whatever — nothing like the taste you sometimes get 
from turnips. Besides this, we find the cows keep their milk better. I 
never foxmd any taste whatever, and the butter also was unexceptionable. 
"—Newcastle Journal. 

Mr. Copley's Silo at Cowton. 

The party next proceeded to Cowton to inspect Mr. Copley's silo. There 
is no drainage from the inside, but Mr. Copley stated that when they had 
cut down to within 3ft. of the bottom they foxmd more liquid than they 
expected. A well was dug in one comer to the bottom of the silo, and from 
it 100 to 150 gallons of liquid was baled, and most of it given to the pigs. 
The silo contained about 15 tons, and an adjoining one, which had not 
been opened, 20 tons. The ensilage weighed 461b. per cubic foot, and 
consisted of tares, clover with an admixture of wheat, clover fogg, 
meadow fogg, comfrey, and oats. They ate it with relish, except the 
large stalks, but did not like the comfrey. He gave the cows l^cwt. per 
day and 101b. of boiled meal, equal to about 3ilb. of dry meal. The yield 
of milk was improved, and the butter was both better in quantity and 
richness. The same system of weighting, &c., had been adopted as that 
used at Pepper Arden, but the materal was not chopped, and the ensilage 
had evidently been subject to a much greater degree of fermentation, the 
result being regarded as considerably les^s satisfactory. — York Herald. 



Me. Johnson's Silos at Croft. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 22, Mr. Jenkins visited two farms, the first being that 
of Mr. C. G. Johnson, of Croft. In the first place Mr. Johnson conducted 
his guests to an old bam, 12ft. by 15ft., which he had experimentally 
converted into a silo. In July he filled this with meadow grass, which 
he compressed by means of a weighted lever beam, acted upon by an 
hydraulic jack. Finding his experiment successful, he determined to 
develop the scheme on a large scale, and with this view he erected a 
building specially for the purpose of a silo. [The details of stractnre of 
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the building and pressing apparatus are given more fully, with illustra- 
tions, in Mr. Johnson's letter on page 210.] Mr. Johnson showed the 
company two animals which, on the 14th of November, were very poor in 
condition, and which had been since fed on as much ensilage as they 
would take and a mixture of cake and meal, and these were compared 
with two of the same class of animals which were tied the same day, and 
which had been fed on the same mixture of cake and meal, and hay and 
turnips ad Ub. Most people, he said, considered that the former were 
fatter than the latter, while they considered that of two lots of four that 
lot which was fed on hay and turnips were fatter than those fed on 
ensilage. He could not say that ensilage was superior to turnips and hay 
in fattening properties, but it was recommended by its cheapness as 
compared with the other class of food. — Newcastle Jov/mal, 



Silo on the Dablington Sewage Fabm. 
The Darlington Corporation Sewage Farm was next visited, and informa- 
tion respecting the silo was given by Mr. J. Bumside, the manager. It 
was constructed by erecting a partition wall across a bam, the wall being 
pierced by a door by which the ensilage could be removed as required. 
Its dimensions are 17ft. square; the floor and sides were cemented. 
Grass was put in to a height of 6ft. ; the first portion was 19 tons, and a 
week after 12 tons were added. Very little heating could be discovered, 
and on opening the silo for the purposes of this inspection the ensilage 
was found to be in most satisfactory condition. Drainage arrangements 
were made, but Mr. Bumside said that not a quart of liquid escaped. 
The ensilage was not wet, but contained sufficient moisture and possessed 
an agreeable odour. The mode of weighting adopted is similar to that 
used at Pepper Arden ; 19 tons were put on, or nearly l^cwt. per square 
foot. Mr. Bumside regards the labour of weighting as a great drawback. 
The grass put in the silo was the produce of 7 acres, and would, according to 
Mr. Bumside's estimate, have averaged li tons of hay per acre. It was 
cut in fine weather and placed in the silo unchopped and in capital 
condition. The grass was not ofE sewaged land. A little mould was 
perceptible along the outside. Some of the ensilage was given to the 
dairy cows, most of them ate it eagerly, while one or two refused. — 
York Herald. 

Rev. 0. H. Ford's Silo at Bishopton. 
On Wednesday Mr. Jenkins and other gentlemen visited Bishopton^ 
Stockton, for the purpose of inspecting the Rev. C. H. Ford's silo on 
the Glebe Farm, near the village. The silo [particulars of which are 
given at page 221] was constructed between April and June last, and cost 
602. 98. 2d. This, however, was considerably more than the original 
estimate, the additional expense having been brought about by the 
incursion of water, which necessitated the digging of a well, and the 
tearing up of the concrete and cement floor of the silo, and the laying of 
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s drain tlience to the well Thetfilo was filled between tlie 5th of Jnfy 
and the 30th of AngnBt, with abont forty-three tona of good old-land 
grass, and in filling it Mr. Ford made use of neither salt nor bran, nor 
did he chaff the grass. The silo was opened in Norember, and Mr. Ford 
then commenced erperiments in feeding cows. [Details of these experi- 
ments are given at page 224] . The conclusion come to by Mr. Ford was, not 
that ensilage was superior to hay, cake, and mangolds for feeding, bnt its 
principal virtne lay in its being so mnch cheaper than the latter mode of 
feeding, its cost being about one-half of a hay, cake, and mangold diet. 
Mr. Jenkins complimented Mr. Ford on the success of his operations, and 
said he observed less waste in this silo than in any other he had inspected. 
This he attributed to the careful manner in which the grass had been 
packed in the silo. The quality of the ensilasre, he added, left nothing to 
be desired. — Newcastle Journal. 



Me. Hunting's Snx) at South Hbtton. 

The party next proceeded to the South Hetton Oolliery Farm, which is 
held on long lease by Mr. Charles Hunting, the well-known veterinary 
surgeon. The farm belongs to the Colliery Company, and they use a 
large portion of the land for their ponies and horses, leaving about 240 
acres under cultivation by Mr. Hunting. The land is cold clay, and the 
district is swept by the keen easterly winds blowing from the sea, a few 
miles away, so that the place does not favour the production of late 
ripenhig crops. The silo was commenced in May, and was built at the 
cost of the owners of the soil, the tenant paying interest on the cajntal 
expended over it. The materials used for the walls are rough " post," or 
sandstone lumps, from the adjoining beds, laid in cement, whilst the inside 
is faced with a lining of brick. It was thought necessary to make the 
walls of great thickness, the other (or eastern) one is two feet thick, and 
the western side, against which it is intended to build a second silo 
chamber, is 2ft. Sin. in thickness. The walls are capped with sheets of 
corrugated iron, about four feet in height, and the roof is of that material. 
The silo is entirely above ground, and is 40ft. in length, 12ft. in breadth, 
and 10ft. in height from the floor to the top of the walls. In order to 
secure a good gradient for the transit of the ensilage between the chamber 
and the cattle house (a distance of about ten yards), the foundations were 
dug out 4ft., and the floor was laid down of heavy stones, over which a 
cemented top was placed. A line of rails is laid from the door of the silo 
to the cattle house, through which it runs by the central passage between 
two long rows of stalls. By means of a light waggon running on the rails, 
the ensilage can be supplied to the beasts with the greatest ease. A drain 
is run round the base of the silo, and a channel was made close to the door 
to receive the liquor which it was supposed would exude from the com- 
pressed grasses. The process of filling the chamber was provided for by 
means of a light wooden platform erected to the height of the brick wall 
on the eastern side of the building. The crops were carted to the side of 
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this platfonn direct from the fields, ai\d were thrown into a chafE-entt«r 
driyen with a, bfllt worked by pnlleya, the power teing snpplied by & 
portable ongioo etationed fifty yurdi^ diatAct. As the clover, peas, &c., 
were reduced by the chaff-cutter, they were sent down a spont Md over 
tha brick wall into the chamber, a eection of the corrugated iron being 
removed for the purpoae of making the opening. 

Ur. Hunting commenced filling the chamber on Sept. 23 with the 
second clover crop from eixteen acres of land. The crop was a fair one, 
and was cut in dry weather. One day and a half was spent in the work, 
and the silo was filled to a depth of eight feet. As the cut clover was 
poured into the chamber, a draught horse, weighing 16cwt. was ridden 
about on the top of the etufE by a boy of six stones weight, in order that 
the eloTer might be thoroughly trampled down ; hut the animal could not 
be moved close to the walls or in tha corners, and here a heavy man and 
three women wore employed. When the clover had all been pocked 
down, it was covered crosswise by a series of plauka two inches in thick- 
ness and nine inches wide. Ironblocks, to the weight of twenty-two tons, 
wore then distributed over the planks. The clover filled the ailo to the 
height of 8ft. when the weights were placed in position, and it was 
then left for seven days, at the encl of which period it had settled down to 
the eitent of fourteen inches only. The weights and planks were then 
removed, and a second instalment of the charge was poured npon the top 
of that first put into the chamber. This material was twenty cartloads erf 
beans, peas, and tares, which had been grown upon four and a half acres 
of land, together with the produce of a six-acre field of second-crop clover. 
The beans, peas, and tares were ia wretched eoncfition when put into the 
silo. The crop had been cut early in September for stacking; but wet 
weather set in, and it was soaked week after week, and so aerionsiy 
damaged that Mr. Hunting elected to take Jiis chance with it in the silo. 
Tlie last of the clover was cut on a wet day, and taken direct to the silo, 
lu all seventy tons of crops were placed in the chamber, and when 
the planks had been finally replaced on the top of the mass, they were 
covered with the twenty-two tons of iron blocks, and, in addition, with 
eight tons of sand, contained ingnano bags, making altogether thirty tons, 
or 1401b. per square foot. The door of the sUo waa bricked np as soon as 
the weighing process had been accomplished. The esponses of carrying 
out the entire operation were as foUows ; — 
At tha ailo — £ s. d. 

Catting thp material, treading it down, and packing it 2 15 6 

Weighting tho silo with 30 tons of iron and sand; placing the 

weights twice on and taking them twice off 2 

Fixing and fitting the ohafF-ontter on tlie platform and taking it 

baak to ita original position H 

Enginemcn and coals for driving ohaff-nnttar 12 

In the field — 

Cutting, raking, and leading tha crop to the silo (ten men and 



Total cost of the prooednre £1& 
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The above sum, apportioned to a total of 70 tons of green crops, shows 
a cost of 4:8. 6d. per ton. The operation of filling was concluded on 
Oct. 2, and the silo was sealed np the same day. It was opened on 
Dec. 19, and the contents gave out a strong but not xmpleasant smell. 
The face of the ensilage was fonnd to be grown with monld : and as the 
catting allowed the two front comers and sections at the walls to be seen, 
it was discovered that in those parts the damage from mould extended 
from four to six inches into the material. The contents had snnk — almost 
entirely the second instalment of the crop — ^to the extent of 2ft. lOin. 

There was a marked difference between the quality of the two layers of 
ensilage. Both were dark green in colour, soft, and full of juice; but, 
whilst the last instalment was but slightly aromatic and had an acid 
odour, the first instalment — that at the bottom of the silo — was very 
sweet, and exhaled also a decidedly alcoholic aroma. A square foot of 
the second instalment weighed 401b., whilst a square foot of the first 
weighed 501b. About six feet of the face has been removed, and the 
extent of moulded substance at the sides remains the same as at first. 
There is no mould at the top. When the receptacle provided for the 
leakage of liquor from the ensilage was opened, it was found to contain 
a very small quantity, somewhere about three gallons, of liquor. 

As soon as the chamber was opened, 101b. per diem of the ensilage was 
given to each of thirty-six fatting cattle. Six milk cows received 281b. 
each per day, and twelve head of yearling cattle were supplied with the 
moulded and inferior material from the front and sides of the stack. 
The refuse ensilage was thrown indiscriminately to the yoxmg stock, and 
they ate of it about 101b. each per diem, or about two-thirds of the 
quantity supplied. They did not fancy it at first, but nothing else was 
given to them, and they quickly took to it. They have had nothing else 
since, and they have continued to do very well. 

The experiment with the milk cows bore at first a very disastrous 
appearance. They received 281b. each of ensilage (from the last 
instalment, it should be not«d) with their usual crowdies twice a day. 
They became seriously constipated in their bowels, and by the fifth day of 
the new feeding the supply of milk given by each cow had fallen off to 
the extent of one-half, whilst the milk remaining was no richer than it 
had been before. Forthwith the quantity of ensilage given to each cow 
was reduced to 141b. per day, and to the diet was added 141b. of pulped 
turnips. The effect of this step was marked. In two days the milk 
given by each of the cows was brought back to the quantity yielded 
previously to the introduction of the full ensilage diet. The mixture of 
one -half ensilage and one-half pulped turnips was given to the cows until 
a week ago, when the proportions of the feed wore altered to two-thirds 
ensilage and one third pulped turnips. The stock have continued to do 
perfectly well on this mixture, and the milk yielded is the usual quantity, 
whilst in its quality not the smallest difference can be detected as 
compared with the pre-ensilage period. It is neither richer nor poorer. 
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PerhapB the most interefliing of tlie feeding experiments is that 
conducted with six in-calf heifers, kept free in a stock-yard, and two 
tied np in stall. These heifers get nothing but ensilage, and a little 
whole oat straw at nights. Thej were put npon this diet on Dec. 19, and 
they have all along been in very fine condition. The six. in the open 
yard show good coats, bright eyes, and active motion in moving abont. 
The two in the stalls have done, if possible, a shade better than the six 
outside. One noticeable feature of the change of habit in the six heifers 
induced by the all-ensilage diet may be mentioned, although the feature 
is demonstrated in some degree with all the stock fed on the substance in 
part, namely, a strong tendency to drink considerable quantities of water. 
Directly the six heifers are let out of the yard each morning, they march 
direct to the pond and drink their fill. The stall-fed animals also clearly 
enjoy a good drink of water, and slight thirst and constipation evidently 
proceed, in this case, side by side with the ensilage feeding. The thirty- 
six fatting cattle receive only one feed of ensilage per diem, namely, their 
morning meal, supplied at six o'clock. This consists of 141b. of ensilage, 
and the animals also receive afterwards pulped turnips, straw, and meaL 
They did not do very well for the first few days of the change, but they 
quickly picked up their leeway, and learnt to eat the ensilage with evident 
relish. Their progress has been highly satisfactory. The horses have 
steadily refused, so far, to have anything to do with the ensilage, and the 
sheep on the farm have been quite satisfied with a mouthful of the 
substance. — Newcastle Jowrnal. 



Messrs. Bbodebick's Silos in Wensletdalb. 

On Thursday Mr Jenkins intended to have visited both Hawes and 
Harrogate, but, owing to a communication having been received stating 
that the silo at the latter place had not been opened, the party did not 
proceed thither. On arriving at Hawes the visitors were welcomed by 
Mr. G. Broderick, one of three brothers who are among the first tenant 
farmers who have constructed silos. Mr. Broderick has long been known 
as a scientific farmer, and four years ago he was chosen as one of a depu- 
tation to visit Canada and report upon it as a field for emigration. Mr. 
J. L. Broderick, who » in partnerBhip with his brother at Hawes. and 
Mr. Luther Broderick, of Summer Lodge, Swaledale, shortly afterwards 
joined the party. 

Before proceeding to inspect the silo at Hawes, Mr. Luther Broderick 
exhibited a specimen of ensilage which ho had brought from Summer 
Lodge. The silo from which it had been taken was made out of an old 
bam which stood on a hillside — ^it measures 16ft. high by 14ft. square, and 
its construction did not cost more than 101. or 11^ In August this silo 
was filled with meadow grass, the produce of about eight acres. The 
work of depositing the grass occupied two days, after which turf or grass 
Bods were placed on the top—the g^ass side downwards — and upon these 
were placed stones weighing a little more than a hundredweight to the 
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•qnare foot. The »flo wm not opened nntil Norember, when the en«flage 
WM found to be in capital condition. Since that time the cattle hare 
been constantly fed on it, and hare appeared to thoronghlj enjoy it. 
They were mofvtly young animalfi, and the roiralt has been very satisfactory. 
The graee was nnchaifed and dry when pnt in the eilo, and there was a 
•mall quantity of liquid at the bottom of the silo, and the effect of that 
waa that the cattle did not oat so mnch of that ensilage as of the dryer, nor 
did they show the same df^sire for water. Upon examining the sample of 
ensilage produced, all agreed that it was in a very good state of preserra- 
tion. Mr. Jenkins said the snccoss of the experiment appeared to him to 
depend upon prerenting the alteratirm of the frxlder, for when they got it 
into a sodden state they, of conrse, ma^le it into a mrri of jnckle. The 
aample produced was damfK^r than hay wonid Im), but otherwise it was not 
very much altere^l. He ha^l seen dryer ensilage, but none less changed in 
eoodition. Mr. L. Broderick retnarkr>4 that there was about three inches 
waste on the top— next to the grass sods — and about six inches waste next 
to the walls. It a|ypearcd to have kept best against the dampest wall. 

The party then procee<le<l to the silo belonging to Messrs. J, L, and G. 
Broderick, which was situated (m the side of the hills about half a mile 
from Hawes station. Like that in Bwaledale, this building had formerly 
been an old bam, but hml been converted into a silo at a cost of about 
£01 [Details are given in Mr. G. Brmlerick's letters, pp. 216 and 217.] 

The produce of about f^mrteen acres of grass land was deposited 
nnehaifed in this silo in July. Only one half of the silo had been 
crpened, and upon examining the ensilage it was found that there was 
more waste at the ends of the l>oards than next to the side wall, and this 
was thought to have arisen fnmi the fact that the boards, not fitting close 
up to the walls, allowed the grass to rise a little and mlmit the air. Mr. 
Jenkins drew att<mticm to the wet state id the ensilage, which he said was 
a little remarkable. Mr. G. Broderick remarked that there was a lot of 
water in the grass whim it was good. Mr. Jenkins said the ensilage in 
the centre of the silo was much dryer than at the sides. Mr. G. Brode- 
rick said that was somewhat difBcult to explain. While trying to weight 
all the ensilage in that silo to the same (jxtent they had taken care to put 
the heaviest weights at the sides. In some instances, however, they 
found it rather hollow in the middle, and that had allowed the ends to be 
drawn away from the wall, and thus space was left by which the air 
penetraterl. 

The company were then shown nine cattle— five milk cows and four in 
calf, and which are ex|>ected to calve in spring — all of which hml for 
some time been fed only on ensilage. On that food they had improved 
considerably. In answer to Mr. Jenkins, Mr. G. Broderick said he was 
at present trying the experiment as to the merits of ensilage as cattle 
food, but after he hail satisfied himself cm the subject he would give the 
cattle a mixture of food, because he thought it preferable to feeding them 
continually on one kind of fodder. — York Herald, 
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Majob Cochbane's Silo, at Aldwabk Makob. 

On Fridaj, Mr. Jenkins yisited Aldwark Manor, where Major Cochrane 
has erected a brick silo, the interior dimensions of which are 24ft. by dft. 
Into this grass was put on the 1st of Angnst, to the depth of 13ft. The 
grass was gathered in fine weather, and after being trodden was covered 
by a hiyer of straw, on which were put boards and pig iron weights as at 
Pepper Arden. The ensilage cut out was in good condition, though there 
was some waste at the sides of the silo. The pressure was 1681b. to the 
square foot, and the weight of the ensilage per cubic foot was about 501b. 
average. There was a little salt put in, but Major Cochrane thought this 
was not desirable, as it made the cattle unnaturally thirsty. 



Mb. Wood's Silos, at Clipton, Yobk. 

The party then went to Clifton, to inspect Mr. Wood's silos. These 
are 15ft. by 10ft., and lift. deep. One was empty and the other had only 
been recently opened. The material put in was grass and clover, and the 
ensilage was weighted with several layers of bricks, the pressure being 
nearly 1 Jcwt. to the square foot. Mr. Wood stated that he put salt in the 
grass, and also the clover in one of the silos, but not in the clover of the 
other, and he found the latter equally as good as the salted clover. There 
was very little that was bad on the sides, and about 2in. on the top. The 
silo was not drained, but ho had pumped about 20 bucketf uls of liquor out 
of it. The grass was gathered in fine weather, and he estimated that it 
cost him 348. an acre to put in the silos, and that the yield was 5 tons per 
acre. Some of the ensilage was given to the cows, which ate it with 
evident relish, and Mr. Wood said they throve on it. — Yorh Herald. 



LoBD Londesbobouoh's Silo. 

The silo that was next visited was that of Lord Londesborough, at 
Londesborough Park Farm, near Market Weighton. The party was con- 
ducted by Mr. Young, and special attention was called to the butter made 
from ensilage fed cows, and this was pronounced excellent. The silo was 
made in July last, in the end of the bam. Its dimensions are 13ft. by 
8ft. wide, and 10ft. 6in. deep ; calculated when full to hold about 15 tons 
of ensilage, and the cost of brickwork and cement was 12Z. Arrangements 
were made to drain any liquid from the silo, and a tap was carried through 
the wall to the outside of the bam, but this proved unnecessary, as nothing 
has drained from the ensilage since it was put in. The silo was filled with 
grass from the cricket ground adjoining, from the 20th to the 30th of 
August, stored dry and well trodden down as it was put in. The weights 
consisted of pig iron blocks Icwt. each, laid on l^in. boards, hollowed at 
the joints ; these were removed when next filled and replaced as before. 
The weight used averaged about IJcwt. per square foot. About 3 stone 
of salt was sprinkled over every ton of grass. On the 17th of November 
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the silo was opened, and the contents were found to be in a satisfactory 
condition, with but little waste on the top. The cattle, pigs, and horses 
that had the ensilage given to them ate it readily. 

To test the value of ensilage as compared with other foods, four cows 
were selected and tied up in the same house, and from the 1st of Jan. to 
the 10th, each had 181b. hay, 31b. choppy, 101b. ground oats, 141b. man- 
gold, and 31b. cotton cake, or 481b. each cow. The milk was weighed 
after every meal, morning and evening, with a total result from the four 
cows of 10961b. of milk for the ten days. 

From the 11th to the 20th of January the same cows had 281b. 
ensilage, 141b. mangolds, 31b. cotton cake, 101b. ground oats (551b. each 
cow), and the total weight of milk given by the four cows at the end of the 
ten days was 11161b. showing an increase of 211b. in favour of the 
ensilage. 

It was thought better to do away with the roots altogether, as one of 
the cows was slightly purged ; consequently from the 21st to the 25th the 
following food had been given: — 101b. ground oats, 31b. cotton cake, 
61b. maize meal, 321b. ensilage (501b. each cow), with very satisfactory 
results ; in five days 5781b. of milk, which, if continued for the ten days, 
would give an increase of 611b. over the first ten days. A cubic foot of 
the ensilage had been weighed and found to average 311b. — Yorh Herald. 



Me. Ashpoeth's Silo, Longlby Hall, Shbppibld. 
On Saturday, Jan. 26, Mr. Jenkins paid a visit to Longley Hall, to 
inspect Mr. Ashforth's silo. It is formed out of an old shed, built of 
stone, on the side of a hill, and is 14ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 9ft. deep, with 
cemented walls and flag-stone floor ; the cost of alteration amounting to 
9Z. It was filled on three days in August, at intervals of a week, a little 
salt being added (about 41b. to the ton), and the boards and weights put 
on each time. The weights were 10 tons of steel ingots, of 501b. each 
(brought from Mr. Ashforth's works), giving a pressure of about 2cwt. 
per square foot. Some chopped vetches that had been siloed came out in 
capital condition. 

MB. NEVILE'S SILO, SKELBROOKE, DONOASTEE. 

The dimensions of the silo which Mr. Percy Nevilc has had constructed 
in Skelbrooke Park are 15ft. by lift. lOin. It is plastered with Portland 
cement, and has no drainage. It was filled on August 22, 1883, with 
second crop rye-grass and clover, sixty-seven cartloads being put into the 
silo. It was three times filled to the top, and when opened, on Jan. 4, 
it had sunk 3ft. 6in. It was covered with boards IJin. grooved and 
battened, and weighted with 16 tons of rough stone. There was very 
little mould at the top, and none at either sides or comers. All the stock 
ate it most greedily the first day it was opened. 
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THBEE TEABS' EXPEBIENOES IN WALES. 

[Under the head of ** Experiences of a Tyro/' Mr. Kenyon g^re in the Fidd ci 
Jnly 22, 1882, the following aoconnt of his finit year's doings. He is now 
one of our " reterans/' and has supplemented Ids early experiences by the 
results of two seasons' further practice. — Ed.] 

Mt attention wan first called to the snbject by reading acconnta of its 
anccessfnl practice in the United States, as described by varions correspon- 
dents of the Fa/rmerB* Review, a capital little paper published at Ohieago, 
and sent to me by a friend in Illinois. Accordingly, while waiting for the 
weather to clear up for haymaking last summer, the men were set to work 
to dig a large and deep pit in the stackyard, near the edge of a bank which 
dipped abmptly down to a stream below. The subsoil here appeared to 
Ik) a stiff clay, and this, in addition to the favourable situation for 
drainage, constituted one of the chief reasons for selecting the spot as tJie 
site of my silo, as it is called. 

I hoped that the clay might prove sufficiently firm and cohesive to enable 
me to dispense with a lining ot stone or brickwork. Such, however, was 
not the case ; for, after getting down to a depth of eight or nine feet, the 
sides, owing probably to the heavy and continued fall of rain, commenced 
to slip in here and there. A facing of brick or stone work was absolutely 
necessary, an4 accordingly two or three truck-loads of common red bricks 
were procured, and masons engaged to lay them in cement and sand, mixed 
\o a proi)er consistency with water. The facing was only one brick thick 
on two sides and part of the third, but where the sides showed the greatest 
inclination to cave in, two courses of bricks were laid. Great care was 
taken to form the pit perfectly rectangular, and to carry the walls up 
plumb, in order that the lid, to be described presently, might not be 
prevented from moving evenly downward as the contents subsided. At 
each of the four comers the brickwork was continued upwards in the form 
of pillars, to support a light roof. When completed, the dimensions of the 
silo or vault (inside measurement) were as follows : Length, lift. 9iiL ; 
width, 10ft. ; and depth, lift. 

I ought to mention that, a little water having been met with near the 
bottom of the pit, the foundations of the four walls were made to do duty 
«s drains likewise, by the expedient of placing the bricks of the lowest 
eourses on their edges, so as to leave a space of about 2iin. between 
them. The next course being jlaid over, and at right angles to them, 
formed a cover to the narrow gutter or drain thus created, and on this the 
brick wall or facing was built. An outlet for the water was made by 
cutting a short drain (afterwards tiled and refilled) from the stream 
already mentioned to the lowest comer of the foundation. Slate i^Ag^ 
laid on mortar, and joined together with cement, formed a good floor to 
the pit| which by this means was kept quite free from water, without 
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allowing any air to leak in from the drain — a most important matter ; 
indeed, my excuse for entering so minutely and at sach length on the 
eonstraetion of the silo, is the paramount necessity of making it thoroughly 
air-tight ; in fact, this is one of the main conditions of success. 

At last, on the 24th of September, 1881, after many interruptions to the 
work by reason of the very unsettled weather, which caused the hay harvest 
to ''drag its slow length along " from the beginning of July to the end of 
September, all was ready, and we commenced to fill the large tank-like 
receptacle with cut gprass from some four or five acres of good meadow, 
which had been reserved for the purpose, and which, from being shut up so 
long, was a very heavy crop. The grass was mostly cut by a two-horse 
mowing machine, and at once collected into heaps or cocks and carted 
home. Here it was cut up by a Bentall's chaff-cutter, geared to one inch 
out and driven by water power, as fast as three or four men could feed and 
clear away from it. Other men, provided with large baskets or hampers, 
carried the cut stuff away to the silo, where it was spread evenly about and 
well trampled down by a woman and three or four boys, with now and then 
the assistance of an extra man or two when the g^rass was being thrown in 
very rapidly. In this manner about nineteen cartloads of grass were 
stored away. The lid or cover was then put on. This is constructed of 
l^in. planks, and made in sections of about 3ft. lOin. in width ; the planks 
ploughed and grooved and strongly battened, with the battens projecting, 
so as to overlap and cause all the sections, under equally distributed 
weight, to move downward together. A quantity of spare bricks were 
deposited equally over the surface of the lid, and the whole left to settle 
down. In a couple of days the green stuff had subsided considerably, and 
by fixing up a sort of movable frame of planks around the top of, and 
flush with, the brickwork, we were able to cram in seven loads more grass. 
The lid was then finally put on, and brickbats and stones heaped on top to 
a considerable depth — probably three tons weight. When the mass had 
settled down below the level of the pit mouth, the temporary frame was 
removed. Thus, twenty-six cartloads of grass, estimated to weigh from 
twenty to twenty-four tons, were pitted by Oct. 4. 

Although most of my friends took a kindly and even enthusiastic 
interest in the experiment, such an unusual method of preserving grass 
for winter consumption was looked upon by many of my less educated 
neighbours as the height of folly, and their remarks on the whole proceed- 
ing were far from flattering or encouraging. It was not without some 
display of flrmness even, that my own men could be induced to commence 
digging the pit — ^partly, no doubt from a laudable desire to save their 
master's credit, and partly, perhaps, from fear of themselves sharing in 
the ridicule which the project would be likely to excite. Curiously 
enough, though the prophets of evil all predicted the certain failure of 
the experiment, they were by no means so unanimous as to the cause of 
failure; for while some maintained that the g^ass would be sure to heat 
and take fire, others as confldently asserted that it would be sure to rot 
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and turn to mannre. One of the extra hands, who was assisting to throw 
in the cut stufp, remarked to the foreman that " he was not very well off, 
but he dare bet the master all the money he had that the grass would all 
be found perfectly rotten when the pit was opened in winter !" 

As it was so late in autumn when the silo was filled, we did not open 
it until Feb. 6, 1882, an interval of rather more than four months, in 
order to give the plan a thorough trial. At last the eventful moment 
arrived, and as the men commenced to raise the section of the cover, we 
noticed some dark mouldy -looking stuff round the edges ; whereupon my 
honest Welsh foreman, who had hold of one comer of the lid, ceased 
lifting, and at once began to bring to my remembrance how he had always 
warned me that the grass would be sure to ** spooil." " It certainly does 
not look very encouraging, so far," I said ; " but lift the lid right off, 
and then we shall see what has happened to it." In a few moments the 
heavy section was completely removed, and then a loud exclamation of 
" Well, diawTc I " from the man expressively announced his astonishment 
at perceiving the true state of affairs. Except for a little distance round 
the sides and about the edges, at top, the grass was perfectly preserved, 
and little change in appearance from what it was when pitted. On being 
handled it gave out a strong though not xmpleasant odour, reminding one 
of the smell of steamed hay, only more pxmgent. Cattle quickly took to 
it, and, as they became more accustomed to its peculiar flavour and smell, 
appeared to relish it greatly. 

Although no trial was made of the feeding value of ensilage in com- 
parison with hay or other fodder, we were satisfied that it was a whole- 
some and useful kind of food for cattle of any age. A lot of yearling 
calves were particularly fond of it, and seemed to thrive well on the 
preserved grass. Milk cows were found to require a little cotton cake, 
bean meal, or other concentrated food in addition, to keep up the quality 
of the milk and make rich cream. On the other hand, the butter had 
more of the colour, if not flavour, of that from grass-fed cows, than was 
the case before using ensilage. 

There was one drawback to the complete success of the experiment ; 
the edges of the mass of cut grass were mouldy and unfit for food, for a 
thickness of several inches from top to bottom of the pit. In some parts 
not more than an inch or so next the brickwork was spoilt, while in other 
places the damage extended to a foot in width. There are two theories 
which might perhaps be advanced to account for this state of things. 
First, that the pit is in too damp a situation ; and, secondly, that the 
brickwork, being only pointed and not covered with Portland cement, may 
not possess a sufficiently smooth surface to insure the regular settlement 
of the contents. I incline to the latter as the most plausible conjecture, 
and it is borne out by a statement of M. H. Oottu's (of Indre-et -Loire, 
France) in the AgricuUu/ral Gazette last year. He says, in describing 
his pit, ** the sides are perfectly vertical, the four comers being slightly 
rounded; the whole is coated with Portland cement, thus insuring a 
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perfect settlement of the contents, npon which depends the preservation 
of the fodder." Probably, however, it is the two defects above-mentioned, 
conjointly, that cause the mischief in this case. To remedy one of them, 
at all events, I purpose having the brickwork coated with cement before 
proceeding to refill the pit. Unless a perfectly dry gravel or sand bank 
is to be found in a convenient situation for the proposed silo, I am con- 
vinced that it would bo better, in a comparatively damp climate like ours, 
to construct it entirely above ground. I will only remark in conclusion, 
that, as the process becomes better understood, it must prove of consider- 
able advantage to owners of stock in Groat Britain, as it has already done 
elsewhere. When it is considered that, by such a simple process, the 
heaviest grass or other forage crops can be preserved for winter use in 
the wettest of seasons, its value is plainly perceived 0. R. Kbnyon. 
Brynllwydwyn, Machynlleth, July, 1882. 



SiE, — Two season's further experience of ensilage has more than ever 
impressed me with its value, not only as a cheap and effectual method of 
securing forage crops in any weather, wet or dry, but also of providing 
wholesome and succulent food for stock, and one which they greatly 
relish. 

In order to perfect my silo, and, if possible, avoid the waste which had 
taken place around the walls — as described in the account of my first 
experiences {The Field j July 22, 1882) — I had the inside coated with 
cement before proceeding to refill the pit in 1882. The result was most 
satisfactory, for, although the grass was nearly all mown, carted, and 
pitted in extremely wet weather, there was scarcely any mould to be seen 
when the shutters were removed on the 12th of January following. Hay- 
making, on the other hand, had, during that same season, been a most 
tedious and expensive business. It is said that an ounce of fact is worth 
a bushel of theory ; I will therefore ap])end a few facts which afford a 
striking illustration of the value of ensilage in comparison with the nsual 
method of harvesting in a bad season like that of 1882. 

At the same time that the silo was being filled with coarse herbage 
from a poor sideland field, we were endeavouring to save a crop of hay 
from an upland meadow, very favourably situated for drying in ordinary 
seasons. When the sim shone out for a brief season, all hands repaired to 
the hayfield ; when clouds and rain prevailed, they resorted to making 
ensilage. In the one case, in fact, we " improved each shining hour;" in 
the other we utilised each wet and cloudy one. Yet, strange to say, the 
measure of success was in precisely inverse ratio to the care and expense 
bestowed. The hay — badly weathered in spite of all our efforts — ^was only 
used, because only fit, for bedding the cattle, which were actually fed 
upon the ensilage already described, ensilage composed of the coarsest 
kind of herbage, and carried cut into chaff, and pitted regardless of the 
rain. And, what is perhaps quite as remarkable, the animals grew and 
throve remarkably well daring the three months they were fed upon thlB 
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rough description of ensilage. Sheep, however, would not eat it unless 
starved to it, although homed stock would take it in preference to haj. 
So much for my second (1882-3) experiment. 

My third and latest trial was conducted on somewhat different lines. 
Hitherto I had always cut the grass into chaff before packing it into the 
silo ; but last year (1883) I pitted it long, just as it came from the field. 
This plan, than which nothing could be more simple, has answered 
perfectly. The ensilage, although mostly put in wet, like the preyious 
years, is, to say the least, quite as good as any that has gone before it. 
Cattle eat it g^reedily, and even sheep will take it in preference to good 
hay. Until this last year I had never succeeded in getting the latter 
class of stock to take freely to ensilage. Now, however, both breeding 
ewes and yearling sheep, Shropshire Downs and cross-breeds, eat it 
readily. 

There is a decided gain in not cutting the grass into chaff, as it saTes 
unnecessary handling, which means increased cost of manufacture; 
although in cases where the proper machinery already exists, and where 
the chaff-cutter can be placed directly over the silo, it might be econo- 
mical to chop up the fodder on account of its packing closer at the time^ 
as much grass can be packed into a silo of any given dimensions when 
thrown in long as when cut into chaff, but it will require the operation of 
filling to be of tener repeated in the former than in the latter case. For 
my own part, although I have water power and chaff-cutters, I don't 
intend to chop up my grass in future ; for, besides the saving of expense, 
there is less waste in handling the unchaffed ensilage. In this condition,, 
too, it can be supplied to stock in either racks or troughs, whichever may 
be most convenient. 

With respect to salt, a good deal of misapprehension seems to exist. 
Its liberal use is evidently regarded by some as indispensable to the pro* 
duction of good ensilage. I held much the same opinion three years ago, 
but it has been dispelled by experience. I should say that if this sub- 
stance exerts any influence at all on the process, it is certainly not a 
beneficial one. As a condiment or a corrective I believe it is a good 
thing for stock, but I prefer to give it them separately, in the form of 
rocksalt, which they can lick or not, as their tastes or instincts prompt 
them. In 1881 1 mixed a considerable quantity of salt with the grass as 
it was thrown into the silo ; in 1882 I only did so with about half of the 
ensilage ; and last year I discarded it altogether. If the quality of my 
ensilage is no better in consequence, it has certainly suffered no deterio- 
ration by the omission. 

When as much as 21b. of salt is recommended to be added to each 
hundredweight of fodder, it is time to cry, Hold ! At that rate, in eating 
60lb. or 601b. of ensilage, a beast would daily consume Ub. of salt — a 
quantity almost sufficient to form a brisk purgative. This must surely be 
too much of a good thing. Chablbs R. Kenyon. 

Brynllwydwyn, Machynlleth, Feb. 28, 1884. 
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MR. OAKELEY'S SILOS, TAN-Y-BWLOH, MERIONETHSHIRE. 

The home farm of Mr. W. E. Oakeley, of Plas Tan-y-Bwlch, is situate 
in the far-famed " Yale of Festiniog," on the banks of the river Dwrydd, 
and has, daring the last fourteen years, been much improved by embanking 
and nnderdraining, thns converting the originally poor and peaty soil into 
sonnd pasture and arable land, chiefly the former. A few years ago the 
soil was so soft that it was with difficulty cultivated ; but, by thorough 
draining, it has become comparatively firm and sound, producing good 
crops of hay, oats, and roots. Being determined to give ensilage a fair 
trial, Mr. Oakeley instructed his farm bailiff (James Maitland) to prepare 
three silos on different principles, under his personal supervision. 

Silo No. 1 was formerly a mixing bin in the bam, 7ft. square by 7ft. 
deep, formed with slate slabs to the height of 5ft., with an addition of 
2ft. of deal boarding. On June 2 this was filled with grass from the 
lawn in front of the mansion, well shaken and trodden evenly over the 
silo, then covered with rough slabs from the saw mill, and afterwards 
weighted with common stones to the extent of 1901b. to the square foot. 
In two days it sank about two -thirds. The weights were then removed 
and the silo refilled ; the slabs and stones were replaced, and the silo 
closed up at a cost of less than 20s. 

Silo No. 2 was formed at the back of an existing cattle shed, and 
excavated along the same 24ft. by a width of 13ft., and to a depth of 
10ft. The walls were of rough masonry, and lined with concrete fin. 
thick at the sides, and 4in. at the bottom, the whole covered over 
with a wooden roof resting on six pillars, S^in. in height from the coping 
of the walls. This was executed at a total cost of 45Z. 158. Sd., including 
weighting and cartage. This silo was filled, on June 29, with grass from 
part of the pasture land before described to the height of 2ift. above 
the coping stones ; a layer of heather was then put over the grass and 
covered with wooden slabs, then weighted with waste blocks of slate to 
the extent of 1721b. to the square foot. The grass sank in four days 
over two-thirds. The weights were then removed, and stacked on top of 
one side and end of silo walls. The silo was then refilled, and under- 
went a similar operation, which was repeated eight days afterwards, this 
being the third and last time the silo was filled. There were seventy- 
two cartloads of grass (weighing about 15cwt. to the load), or 54 tons, 
put into this silo. The process of lifting the 24 tons of slate blocks by 
nine men took forty -five minutes each time, and the whole cost, including 
horse labour for mowing and carting, came to 4Z. Ss. Sd., or Is. 7J(2. per 
ton. The second time this silo was filled it was raining hard ; the grass 
was quite wet, and was put into the silo during weather in which nothing 
could be done at haymaking. The grass was carted direct from the field 
to the silo, and was not chopped ; neither was bran, straw, salt, nor any- 
thing else mixed with it. 

Y 
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Silo No. 3 is an excavation in the stack-yard, 10ft. long by 5ft. broad 
and 10ft. deep, dug from a marl subsoil, with no other preparation what- 
ever. The digging was done at a cost of 128. This silo, or rather hole, 
was filled in September with fourteen or fifteen loads of coarse grass, 
which the cattle would not depasture, then covered with rough slabs and 
weighted with common stones to the extent of 2151b. to the square foot, 
and covered over with a temporaty thatched roof. 

On Dec. 8 the stones were removed from part of No. 1 silo. The 
ensilage was cut from top to bottom, and the quality proved excellent ; 
some 6in. at the top and at the sides was of inferior quality, but it is here 
worth recording that where the ensilage was encased by the slate slabs 
the condition was perfect. 1 witnessed the ensilage given to Mr. 
Oakeley's herd of pedigree Welsh cattle, and nine out of every ten cows 
ate it with avidity. The horses were at work during the opening of the 
silo, but the bailifE informs me that when they returned three out of five 
ate it at once, and the other two have since taken it readily, mixed with 
chafE. The ensilage has every appearance of being very wholesome, 
nutritious food, having all the healthy feeding succulent properties of 
midsummer grass, with a pleasant and appetising flavour. 

On Dec. 11, No. 2 silo was partially opened for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the quality of the ensilage, for our guidance in dealing with the 
question of spring food for the cattle. This 1 also witnessed; and 
within a few inches from the surface-covering of heather the ensilage 
was in a perfect state of preservation, and sent forth a most pleasant 
aroma. The cattle also ate the contents of this silo very greedily 
the moment it was put before them. Success being assured, this silo was 
closed up for spring food. A. M. DuNLOP. 

3, Old Palace-yard, Westminster Abbey, Dec. 12, 1883. 



James Maitland, the bailiff, has since kept a very correct record 
of the milk and butter produced during the consumption of the 
ensilage from No. 1 silo, and he informs me that the quantity and 
. quality were both very considerably improved, especially the colour of 
the butter ; and this became more visible when the ensilage was exhausted, 
and the cows put back to their usual food. 

Silo No. 3 was opened on January 9, the result being that the coarse 
grass in this primitive silo was rendered fit food for cattle. It was 
no doubt of a more rancid nature than the ensilage in silos Nos. 1 
or 2, but when cut and mixed with hay the cattle ate it very weU. 

As will be observed, No. 2 silo was only partially opened on Dec. 11, 
and, as stated above, was closed and left for spring food. To-day 
(March 1) the ensilage was cut from top to bottom, the result being that 
the quality of the same throughout was highly satisfactory. Within a 
few inches from the heather the ensilage gave forth a most pleasant 
aroma, perhaps a little strong, but when it was cut down two or three 
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feet it became perfectly sweet. At about fonr feet from the top a 
layer of vetches 9in. thick was cut through; the smell from this was 
rather strong, and the cattle did not seem to care for it. Immediately 
below this, and down to the bottom of the silo, the quality of the hay 
ensilage remained sweet and succulent, and the stock ate it with avidity. 
A curious feature presented itself from 5ft. to 10ft. down ; the white 
clover had not lost its bloom, nor the buttercup its yellow tinge. The 
ensilage is of good quality close up to both sides and ends. 

One hundred and eight gallons of liquid were drawn from this silo by 
means of a common tap during the first ten days it was being filled. 
The liquid resembled strong tea, and was given to the cart horses, 
mixed with hay chaff, and they seemed to like it very much. 

Tan-y-Bwlch, Merionethshire, March 1, 1884. A. M. Dtjnlop. 



MR. EVANS'S SILO, PWLLHELI, OARNARVONSHIBE. 

An experimental silo on a small scale has been built in South Carnarvon- 
shire, by Mr. Owen Evans, of Brownhall, Pwllheli. It was of plain 
fltone work, 12ft. by Oft. inside, and 10ft. to the corbel, the floor of 
concrete, and walls cemented 8ft. from the ground ; so that it is 
thoroughly watertight, with no opening except in the upper part of the 
gable end (l5ft. by ^ft.), it being let into a sloping side land convenient 
to the grass. The walls of the buildiug are 2ft. thick, with slate roof. 

Between July 24 and 28 there was carried into it eight cartloads of 
coarse grass grown under trees, and what was cut along the fences of the 
hay fields ; also some rough refuse pasture, and over a cartload of green 
nettles. The whole was carted wet or dry as soon as cut, and carefully 
trodden down by two men as it was brought in ; and, there being no 
room to lay in any more, it was closed in by laying 2Jin. planks of home 
timber placed across the building, and weighted with from 5 tons to 
6 tons of stone. The silo was again opened on Aug. 9, as it had subsided 
to about 3ft. of the bottom, and from that to the 13th seven additional 
cartloads were put in, when it was finally closed upon fifteen cartloads. 

When opened on the 3rd of March the ensilage proved fully equal to 
anticipations; the cattle, young and old ate it with avidity, and the 
cowman says they prefer it to the best of hay. 



COLONEL LAMBTON'S SILO, BROWNSLADE, PEMBROKE. 

Colonel Lambton, of Brownslade, near Pembroke, opened a " silo " on 
Dec. 19. The silo was 12ft. by 9ft., in two compartments. The contents 
had been carried in very wet weather last June, and were half meadow 
grass and half clover. The temperature when the place was entered was 
found to be 92°, and the ensilage was in splendid condition, particularly 
the clover. — Daily Telegraph. 

Y 2 
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ME, POCHIN'S SILOS, BODNANT. 

T^ro 0ilo0 have been erected at the home farm of Mr. H. D. Pochin, of 
Bodnant Hall, The site chosen wa« near the farm buildings, where the 
jg^ound forms a steep gradient, so that the a):)per ends of the silos are 
level with the ground, which greatly facilitates the work of filling. Each 
silo measures 24ft. long, 9ft. wide, and 12ft. deep ; the walls 
are 2ft. thick, and built of stone and mortar, lined with cement. 
A doorway 4ft. wide leads into each silo, and before being filled 
with grass both doorways were made up with railway sleepers, and 
the joints filled with clay and moss. A 2ft. wall separates the two 
silos. At present the silos are roofed temporarily, so that the exact total 
cost cannot )>e given, but the sum will be about 85Z. The construction 
and filling of the silos were superintended by Mr. Stewart. From 
Aug. 10 to 20 both silos were filled with nowly-cut grass, trodden by cart- 
horses. A thin layer of straw was placed on the grass, and then old 
rail fray sleepers, laid cross ways and closely packed together, were 
weighted with stonds to the extent of 2001b. per square foot. The highest 
temperature registered was 120^. On Nov. 10 one of the silos waa 
opened, and 15 tons of mangold and swede tops put in, and again sealed 
down as before. Fermentation rapidly set in, and the smell given off waa 
most offensive. 

On Jan. 5 the sibs were opened. In No. 1, a piece df t. wide waa cut 
right down, so that a complete section could be examined from top to 
bottom. About nine inches under the layer of straw waa mouldy, and 
unfit for food, and nearly the same quantity at the sides. All the rest ia 
excellent fodder and eagerly eaten by horses, cattle, and sheep. 

No. 2 silo, in which the mangold tops were put, was then opened. 
This part of the experiment proved a complete failure, the tops being 
nothing more or less than a mass of corruption, and grubs innumerable, in 
various stages of development, swarmed amongst them. The ensilage 
under the mangold tops is in capital condition from top to bottom. It 
weighs 52ilb. per cubic toot.'-'AgricuUwal Gazette, 



SILOS AT BLABNGAWR FARM, ABBRDARB. 

In the early part of July Messrs. D. Davis and Sons had two silos 
(measuring each 15ft. long, 14ft. high, 8ft. 6in. wide) filled with green 
meadow grass, covered with a layer of straw, then l^in. planks, and 
woiglitc'd with Jcwt. iron weights one to a foot area. On Dec. 3 they 
opened one of thorn, and found about three inches of the layer of straw 
under tlie covering planks slightly mildewed. Under this it was free 
from mildew, with the exception of about an inch nearest the side wall, 
and the ensilage, on the wliole, was of excellent quality. 
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MR. nmiB'S SILO, WHlTEmLL, LANAEKSHIBB. 

The experiment at Wbitehill was, we believe, the first that was made 
in Scotland, and Mr. Imrie invited the members of the Glasgow Agri- 
cultural Society to be present at the opening of his silo on Saturday, 
Feb. 7, 1883. Mr. Imrie had seen various references to ensilage, and being 
of an experimental turn of mind, thought he would try what he could do 
in a rough way. He had previously arranged to build a pit to hold draff 
for the use of the cattle during the winter months, and this he 
determined to utilise for a trial of the ensilage process. The silo is about 
lift, long, 9ft. broad, and 10ft. deep, and is partly under ground. It is 
built of brick and lime and pointed with cement, and at the bottom there 
is a drain with a sort of trap. On a rainy day at the end of September or 
beginning of October, 1882, Mr. Imrie cut down a quantity of fully half 
ripe vetches, com, and beans, put them through the chafE cutter, and 
converted them into what is known as " mashlam." Dripping wet, he 
put the material into the pit, and tramped it all down firmly. As the 
" mashlam '' was not sufficient to fill the silo, he placed on the top a 
layer of beans and com, which were fully ripe, and had been dried and 
stacked before being put through the chaff-cutter. He also mixed about 
half a hundredweight of salt with the forage. After the mixture had 
undergone a thorough tramping, a covering of about two feet of clay waa 
put on, and the silo closed. From some cause, the ensilage became 
depressed all round the side of the pit, leaving a slight cone in the 
centre. 

When opened, on Feb. 17, 1883, the top layer, which was that of ripe 
com and beans cut up by the chaff-cutter, had a strong sour odour, but 
after that was removed, and the layers of half ripe mashlam were reached, 
there was a perceptible diminution in the strength of the odour, and it waa 
admitted that the ensilage was pretty fresh. Some of the farmers present 
thought the flavour was that of English hay, while others thought it was 
rather stronger, and more resembled draff. At one of the sides there 
were signs of heating, and it seemed as if, somehow or other, moisture had 
managed to find its way through the clay into the pit. Mr. Imrie 
explained that the material was placed in the pit in the worst possible 
condition. Unfortunately the servants had given the cows their midday 
meal, and it was a question whether any of them would look at it. A 
portion was placed before several cows, and though one or two did not 
«eem to relish it, others ate it at once, and seemed to like it. 

It was admitted that Mr. Imrie had placed insufficient weight on the 
silo, and the drain in the bottom of the pit was deemed to be an evil, as 
through it air may have reached the stored material. Another thing 
against the ensilage was that the vetches, beans, and com were half ripe 
before being cut. Under the circumstances in which Mr. Imrie made his 
attempt, the result was considered very satisfactory. — Glasgow Herald, 
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Sm T. E. COLEBROOKE'S SILOS IN IaANARKSHIKB. 

In the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire Sir T. E. Colebroke, Bart., M.F., 
got two of his tenants to ^to the system a trial, on condition that he 
defrayed the cost of erecting the silos. On Not. 24, 1883, the farm of 
Nether Abington, tenanted by Mr John Morton, was opened. The silo, bnilt 
of stone and lime, is 15ft. long by 12ft. broad, the depth 12ft., and the 
thickness of wall 18in. The floor and sides were laid with cement. On 
Aug. 3 (this is a late high district) Mr Morton had 17 tons of meadow 
grass cnt and deposited in the sUo. The grass was pretty dry, and l^lb. 
of salt per hundredweight was added. Wooden battens were placed on 
the top, and six tons of stones (abont 701b. per square foot). After three 
weeks these were removed, and 4 tons of green oats, with 5 tons of 
rough pasture grass, were added to the mass, and the pressure was 
resumed as before. None of the stuff was chopped. Cost of the ala 
was 38/., exdusiye of cartages, and the expense of filling was estimated 
at about 11. per acre. After three months the ensilage was sampled. The 
rough grass was found to have kept admirably. A little overheating waa 
apparent at the top of the oats, and the same at the junction with 
timothy grass and the oats on the lower side of the latter. On the whole,, 
however, the fodder had retained wonderfully green flavour. The 
experiment, taking everything into account, has been regarded as 
successful; but chopping of the ranker fodder, and more pressure for 
such green stuff as the oats, were recommended, and will probably be 
attended to in future. 

The silo on Mr. Hunter's farm, of Kirkton, also erected by Sir T. E^ 
Colebrooke, on much the same principle, is proving satisfactory. 



MR. HAMILTON'S SILO, DALZELL, LANAEXSHTRE. 

At the home farm of Dalzell, Lanarkshire, the property of Mr^ 
Hamilton, M.P., a silo has been erected and conducted by Mr. W. 0. 
Bonallo, land steward. The silo is wholly above ground, 13ft. long, 13ft. 
deep, and 10ft. broad, and cost only 22Z. The walls are of 14in. brickwork, 
coated with cement, and the floor of concrete, and to facilitate emptying 
a boarded door is inserted at one comer, but was hermetically sealed 
outside by means of 4in. brickwork coated with cement. The silo was filled 
on the 16th July, and four following days, with grass grown in orchards 
and pleasure grounds. The grass was cut into chaff, and about 21b. of 
salt was added for every cwt. The stuff was covered with doors, 
then by four inches of bran, and about 2 tons concrete blocks, affording 
pressure equal to 351b. to the square foot. In the course of a fortnight 
the flooring and bran were removed, and more fodder deposited. The 
pressure was again applied for three months, after which the cows wers 
fed daily, and seemed to relish the ensilage. 
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LORD BLANTTRE'S SILO, FREELANDS ERSKINE, 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

One of the largest and most expensively boilt silos in Scotland was 
opened on Jan. 8, on the property of Lord Blantyre at Freelands Erskine, 
near Glasgow. The silo (an ordinary house in appearance) is boilt on a 
piece of level land, with the floor sonk.Sft. below the surface. It is 64ft. 
long, 20ft. 4in. wide, and has walls 12ft. high. The walls, 14in. thick, 
are bnilt of sound red brick, pointed on the outside, and plastered inside 
with cement. The house is divided into four equal divisions by 14in. 
cross walls. The two end compartments are entered by two doors in each 
gable, the lower door being on a level with the surface, and the other, 
which is smaller, having its door sill on a level with the wall plate. The 
two centre divisions are not intended to be emptied until the end ones 
are cleared out, as doors enter through the division walls into the centre 
silos. The cost was as follows : — ^Digging, carting, and carriage, 
32Z. 48. 6d.; ironwork, 62Z. 168. 2d,; stones, bricks, and cement, 
140Z. 128. Sd. ; slater and plumber work, 38Z. Is.— total, 273Z. 148. 9d. 
The work was done during June and July, and the building was barely 
finished when it was commenced to be filled. 

On Aug. 23 about 25 tons of grass were put chaffed, into the first 
division. This grass was cut principally from under trees, or from 
land long pastured with sheep, the herbage of which they had not been 
eating, and had never been grass of other than a second-rate quality. 
Two-inch battens were placed on the top, and weights to the extent of 
621b. per square foot. On Sept. 7 boards and weights were removed, and 
19 tons of oats, chopped into half -inch lengths, put in. These oats had 
grown principally under trees, and had been much lodged. The whole 
was again covered with battens — ^no intermediate material, such as bran 
or straw being used — and weighted with about 6 tons of old ferry chains 
and a few 561b. weights, equal to about 621b. per superficial foot. 

On Aug. 31, 45 tons of chopped lodged oats were put in the second 
division ; and between Sept. 24 and 28, 43 tons of beans and oats, chopped, 
were put into the fourth division, the third being left empty. During the 
filling of all the silos the weather was good. 

On being opened, it was found that about 4 inches immediately under 
the planks were more or less decomposed and permeated with mould, and 
not of much, if any, use. The next foot in depth was free of evidences 
of decomposition or mould, but was quite dry, and had a musty smell, 
like overheated hay or manure ; it, however, would be of some value for 
food, though not perfect in preservation. Below this layer (and each 
layer was very distinctly marked) the fodder was in a perfect state of 
preservation. The straw was moist, had a pleasant smell, and appeared 
to be relished by horses and cattle. — North British Agricultuf/rist, 
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LORD SEAFIELD'S SILOS AT WOODSIDB AND TOOHINEAL. 

The opening of two silos on the farms of Woodside and Tochineal, near 
Onllen House, Banff, on Feb. 19, was the first occasion of the kind north 
of the Dee, and over 200 persons connected with farming, from the lord 
to the crofter, assembled to satisfy themselves as to the result of Lord 
Seafield's experiments. 

The silo at Woodside, under the charge of Mr. Charles Urquhart, is of 
the simplest possible construction, made so intentionally that it might be 
adopted by the poorest class of tenants. It is simply an excavation in a 
dry bank close to the steading, a wall of which forms one side of the silo, 
the other three sides being the earth cut 6ft. down to the level of the 
floor of the steading, and with a slight slope to allow any water to run 
off. The top of the solid earth walls was made up three additional feet, 
making the entire height 9ft. This additional height was made by first 
facing it up with turf, as in building a turf dyke, and backing it behind 
with the excavations to a breadth of 4ft. or thereby. The size of the pit 
or silo was 16ft. by 16ft., and 9ft deep. 

The silo was filled at three operations, viz., on Oct. 6 were deposited 
26 tons of green oats off moss land, cut into an average length of 4in. 
with scythe blades. This crop had been sown a second time, the original 
crop having been destroyed by grub. Ten days after 12 tons were 
added, and at the expiry of eight days 10 tons more, making in all 
48 tons. It was tramped down firm by several men as it was put in, 
covered over with inch boards, on which about two feet of sandy earth was 
laid and closely tramped and smoothed over with the back of the spade. 
Above the covering a taupaulin was laid upon a few rough poles, and 
some poles were also laid above it to keep it from blowing off with the 
wind. It was estimated that 26 tons of earth were put on, giving a 
pressure of about 2cwt. to the square foot. Four days after the first 
operation this pressure caused an average sinking of 5ft. Previous to the 
third operation the contents subsided 4ft. and became very hot. Total 
expense of making silo, SI. Ss, ; of preparing, filling, &c., 61, 108. 

On opening the silo — that is, on removing a part of the earth covering 
—the extreme surface next the earth was dark and slightly rotten to a 
depth of about an inch ; below this about six inches was quite white and 
mouldy ; beyond this upper layer there was nothing mouldy or in any 
way injured down to the bottom. The upper part was comparatively 
dry, while the lower part was moist, and smeUed more acid than the top. 
Some of the oats, which had been nearly ripe when put in, were as sound 
and sweet as if preserved in the dry state. The milch cows were fondest 
of the ensilage. The sheep also ate it freely. The horses did not relish 
it much, and the fat cattle refused it with few exceptions. 

The silo at Tochineal, under the charge of Mr. Kemp, was formed in a 
dbused building, and consisted of two compartments, each measuring 
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16ft. by IS^ft., and 15ft. high, a concrete wall 12in. thick separating the 
two. The interior is cemented. The silo has three doors and two sky- 
lights, and is erected against a bank of earth, the principal door, used for 
filling the silo, being on the bank side, 10ft. from the floor. The other 
two doors are on a level with the floor — one for each compartment — to be 
used for removing the ensilage. Only one compartment is in nse this 
season. On Oct. 23, 20 tons 3cwt. Iqr. of ripe aftermath, slightly 
touched by frost, average length 9in., were stored in one operation, and 
covered over with a sprinkling of straw ; battens ISJf t. long and 2iin. 
thick were then laid on, and weighted with 18 tons of bricks, giving a 
pressure of about 1901b. to the square foot. The cost of building silo 
amounted to 80Z., and the expense of filling, &c., SI. The ensilage was 
weU preserved, and, except being a little mouldy on the top to a depth 
of 4in. or so, the stuff came out beautifully fresh. The silos are termed 
a thorough success. — Farmers' Gazette, 



MB. G. YOUNG'S SILO, AT BLACKADDER, BERWICKSHIRE. 
On Friday, Jan. 4, a large assemblage of landed proprietors, agricul- 
turists, and others, took place on the farm of Blackadder West, the 
property of Sir Geo. Houstoun Boswall, Bart., and tenanted by Mr. Geo, 
Young, to inspect a silo and the ensilage therein contained. The silo 
measured 60ft. long by 10ft. wide and 10ft. deep. It was on sloping 
ground sunk 5ft. into the ground, the sides and ends being made of 
wooden planks 2^in. thick, 10ft. long, set on end and strengthened on the 
top by battens nailed round. A drain was brought up deep enough to 
remove any water from the bottom, and the bottom was lined with 2in. 
planks. When filled, 2]n. planks were laid on the top, and it was 
weighted with stones to the extent of 1701b. per square foot, and thatched 
with straw for protection from the weather. The proprietor having given 
the timber, the cost to the tenant amounted only to about 161, 

On Aug. 23, four carts led tares from one reaper for half a day ; on the 
24th, eight carts led all day from two reapers, one on tares and the other 
on rye grass and clover, and it was then weighted. On the 27th, it having 
sunk about one -half, the silo was again filled, and also on the 31st, each 
time with a mixture of tares and grass ; and lastly, on Sept. 13, it was 
filled with aftermath, and finally closed. 

On opening the silo, the ensilage was very compact, 441b. per cubic 
foot. There was hardly any mould, only about an inch on top and along 
the sides, and in some places not even so much. No salt was put into the 
silo, but in practice Mr. Young mixes the ensilage with chaff and a little 
meal, and puts a little salt into the mixture, which he allows to lie and 
ferment for twelve or twenty-four hours. The cattle are fed twice a day 
from this mash, receiving a foddering of turnips the first thing in the 
morning. 
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. MB. MELROSE'S SILO, MONTNUT, BERWICKSHIRE. 

Mr. Jonathan Melbose, President of the East Berwickshire A^- 
cnltural Society, last season converted a concrete water tank into a 
silo at Monynnt, and had it filled at different times with abont thirty 
tons of first and second cnttings of clover. The dimensions were 27ft. 
long, 7ft. broad, and 6ft. deep. It was weighted by means of cast-iron 
blocks, ^ving a pressure of about 1601b. per superficial foot. When 
opened, on the 20th of September, the silo emitted a strong aroma, and 
the ensiLige was of a very dark brown hue. Cattle, however, ate it 
greedily, but horses only partially. It was generally considered by the 
practical men present at the opening that the experiment had been 
a success. 



MR. DUDGEON'S SILO, WOODHOUSELESS. DUMFRIES. 

The silo is built of stone and lime, and plastered with cement ; the floor 
is also cemented, and the roof is of corrugated iron. It is 16ft. long,. 
12ft. wide, and lift. deep. The filling commenced on the 4th of August, 
and was resumed on four different occasions till the 22nd of September, 
when it was finally closed. The bulk of the stuff used was coarse rough 
pasture grass, with a few loads of clover and green oats on the top. The 
grass was mostly put in in a wet state. The weighting was by means of 
pig iron, and amounted to about 1701b. per square foot. A cubic foot of 
the ensilage was found to weigh 41ilb., and it was in grand order when 
opened, and it was eaten readily by cattle. There was no monldiness 
on the top ; the ensilage was good from top to bottom. 



MR. RAMSAY'S SILO, CANTOSTANES, AYRSHIRE. 

The silo is in a slope, fully 4ft. below the surface at the lowest end ; the^ 
floor laid with lime, the walls of double bricks cemented, and roofed with 
wood and slate. The dimensions are 28ft. 6in. long, 14ft. 6in. wide, and 
15ft. deep. Drains were put in round the sides of the silo. The cost 
was about 40Z., exclusive of cartage. The filling occupied about a fort- 
night ; aU the grass was put on before the weighting was applied, care 
being taken to trample the mass well as it was laid in. Meadow grass in 
a rather damp state was put in in the last week of July ; and in the first 
week of August the produce of six acres of lea hay was deposited uncut, 
with some salt, and a weight of 801b. to the square foot was«applied. The 
silo was not touched from the first week of August till January, when 
the ensilage was found in good state, and cattle consumed it with an 
evident relish. The mass had sunk about 5ft., and there was a little 
liquid in the bottom. 
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MR. M'OONNEL'S SILOS, KNOOKDOLIAJST, AYRSHIRE. 
At Knockdolian, Girvan, Mr. M'Gonnel has two silos, each 20ft. feet 
long, 10ft. wide, and 12ft. deep, built of masonry lined with cement, each 
covered with a low corrugated iron roof. The ensilage, which consisted 
of meadow and old grass, of growing com, and vetch, was put into the 
silos in July and Augpist, 1883. No. 1 silo was filled with chaffed ensilage. 
No. 2 with grass, &c., direct from the fields. Mr. M'Connel does not 
intend this year to chafE before siloing ; it is troublesome and expensive ; 
he has not experienced the difficulties which others seem to have done in 
chafang ensilage, and the mixing of hay and straw with it is much more 
effectually done when they are all chaffed together. After filling the silo, 
a thin layer of straw was spread on the surface ; on this were placed 
boards about 40in. long by llin. wide and l^in. thick, laid about half an 
inch asunder, thus permitting the escape of air through the intervening 
spaces; and for weighting, three pieces of pig iron 561b. each were 
placed on each board, Mr. M'Oonners object being to have equal pres- 
sure over the whole surface. Ho found, however, that the ensilage in 
the middle of the silo sank much more than at the sides, so he moved 
some of the weight from the middle to the sides. With No. 2 silo, in 
which the ensilage was not chaffed, he increased the surface weight by 
about 201b. per foot, and this extra pressure may have been one cause 
why the unchaffed ensilage was more appreciated than that which was 
chaffed. Mr. M'Connel is intending this season to increase the surface 
weight to about 751b. in the centre of the silo, and about 1001b. at the 
walls ; not so much to improve the quality of the ensilage, for the cattle 
ate it with avidity, though the vetch and the oaten hay was slightly in- 
clined to acidity, but the weight per cubic foot did not exceed 431b., 
and by having heavier surface weights the silo would hold more. 

A great deal has been said about the inconvenience of moving the 
weights whilst in the process of filling, and some ingenious plans have 
been proposed to use machinery for the purpose, which no doubt would save 
some trouble ; but machinery costs money, and no tenant in the Scotch 
system of nineteen years leases, and much less no yearly tenant, would 
like to go to any expense not absolutely necessary which wotild outlive 
his tenancy : and Mr. M'Gonnol gives as his experience that the cost of 
putting on the weights and boards and moving them again, say three 
times, did not exceed 4i. per ton of ensilage. Mr. M'Gonnol found the iron 
weights and smaU boards very handy to deal with whilst cutting out the 
ensilage, as one, two, or three boards could be removed just as wanted, 
without disturbing the rest of the silo. His silos were built into a hill, 
the ensilage was put in from carts at the top and taken out at the bottom, 
through a doorway level with the road — ^the door being bricked up before 
the silo was filled, the bricks being removed when the fodder was wanted. 
The walls were covered with flat tiles, so that the roof, by the help of 
small rollers which were let into the frame wood-work of the roof, could 
be easily moved endways, whilst the silo was being filled. 
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SILO ON THE MABQUIS OP BUTE'S HOME PABIL 
A 8IL0 on the MarqniB of Bate's home farm in Bate had been eonatmcted 
and carried on ander the eye of his lordship's factor, Mr. J. Windsor 
Stnart. It was formed in a part bam, and the dimensions were 18ft, long, 
6ft, wide, and 8ft, deep. The partitioning waM of brick, 14in. thick. The 
floor and walls were caref ally cemented, and the cost was only lOZ. 16«. 
On Jaly 18 and 19, about twenty-one tons of grass, fally one-half natand 
and the rest clover were deposited, and bricks to the weight of 571b. to 
the sai)erficial foot were a])plied. To each cwt. of grass, IJlb. of common 
salt was allowed. On Aug. 10 the silo was opened, and the mass had sank 
2ft, Four tons more grass was put in, and the silo closed. Bran was 
Xilaced over the ensilage, but Mr. Stuart does not consider this necessary, 
and does not mean to rex>eat the bran covering. The grass was chopped. 
When the silo was opened, about three inches on the top was in bad order, 
a sort of cake, but the rest of it was in grand condition, and horses and 
cattle ate it readily. It is intended next year to ajiply greater weight. 

Ensilage from this silo was supplied to three farmers in the Island of 
Bute — Messrs, Hugh Duncan, of Longalcorad ; Hugh M'Lean, of Ascog ; 
and John Martin, of Ardnahoe — who conducted experiments in the feed- 
ing of dairy cows. A week's food was taken away at a time. Messrs. 
Martin and Duncan had no difficulty in keeping it sweet throughout that 
time, but Mr. M'Lean had. The cows seemed to relish it, and improved 
in condition under it; while the milk and butter at the same time 
imx>roved in quantity and quality. 

Mr. Duncan had two cows that calved in July and August, fed for 
fourteen days on 561b. hay and chaff, 75lb. turnips, 8lb. oilcake, 91b. bean- 
meal. The average daily yield of milk was two and a half imperial 
gallons ; batter from milk of last seven days, 6lb. The next fourteen 
days Mr. Duncan gave his cows 14lb. hay, 401b. ensilage, 6lb. oilcake, and 
81b. bean meal. The daily yield of milk was throe gallons, and the batter 
from last seven days' milk, 7lb. ; being an increase of half a gallon of 
milk per day, and a pound of butter per week. 

Mr. Martin had two cows that calved in April last fattened for a 
fortnight on lOlb. hay, 75lb. turnips, 6lb. oilcake, and 61b. of bean meal 
daOy. Their milk produced 4lb. of butter the first week, and the second 
4ilb. Instead of the hay he gave 24lb. ensilage the next fortnight, with the 
result that the butter increased to 4ilb. the first week, and 51b. the second. 
The increase of milk i)er cow on the ensilage was three imperial pints. 

Mr. McLean's two cows had calved on the 21st and 28th of November. 
Having calved more recently, their flow of milk, of course, was heavier. 
For fourteen days they got 341b. hay, 1601b. turnips, and 121b. beanmeal ; 
and the average yield of milk was five and a half gallons per day. The 
next fortnight the hay was dropped, and 90lb. ensilage, 66lb. turnips, and 
12lb. beanmeal were given. The first week of this fortnight was signalised 
by an increase in the milk ; but it fell off a little the last week, through the 
ensilage not keeping perfectly. 
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MR. LANG'S SILO AT ANNETHTLL, NEW MON:e:LANT). 

A BII.O mado at New Moakland, ia the Weet of Scotland, by Mr. Wm. 
Lang, farmer, Annethill, cousiHted of a hole dug near tlie steading, with 
side walls built roughly of stone, and no roofing. On Oct, 23 the pit was 
filled with 25 tous of clorer aud tares, aud about the average presaare 
applied. It was not diatnrbed till the end of February, when it was 
opened and a small cat was taken out. Though the odour was strong, 
cattle ate tlie ensilage readily ; but it was found to be more palatable 
after^t bad lain a day, Tbo quantity and quality of both butter and tnilV 
inereaaed when the cows were fed with ensilage. 



waverlet hydropathio establishment. 

Ok the grounds attached to the Waverley Hydropathic Establishment 
a silo was formed out of a disused gas tank. It waa 21ft. in diameter, 
with concrete walls I8in. thick, the floor being of the same material, 
7Jft. below the surface of the ground. Into tlua tank about 11 tons of 
grass was placed during the second week of Aogiiat, each load being 
carefully trodden down. A closely fitting cover was made, cut into four 
eogments. This was weighted with irou ajid stones to the extent of lOOlb. 
to the square foot, in addition te which two beams were bolted down to 
the top of the walls, from which a long iron screw was fitted in connection 
■with a weight placed in tlie centre of each segment. These, by being 
turned daily, materiaUy assisted in driving out the air aud the compression 
of the mass, "Wlien opened, on Jan. 24, not a particle of mould was 
found at the top; and the quality of the ensilage and the manner in 
which it has turned out were deemed by those present to be a complete 
success. — Sawiek Express. 

MR. OLIVBR'S SILO. HODPASLET, HA. WICK, 

At a recent meeting of the Tevioldale Farmers' Club at Hawick, 
Mr. Olivor, of Houpasley, described his eiperienee. His silo was built 
under ground about Gft. square, with side walls formed roughly of brick 
41iii. thick. It was filled with natural grass at three different stages in 
Angust, and for the first month the weighting applied was about 2cwt. 
per square foot. Latterly only about one-third of that weight waa 
brought to bear. When opened, no mould was diacorered on the top, but 
the sides had done badly, presumably owing to the roughness and open- 
ness of the walls. At first all stock fought shy of the ensilage. Latterly, 
however, dairy cows consumed it, and the result was a visible increase in 
! the yield of milk and weight of butter. Since the eilo has been opened, 
the decay and fermentation at the sides have increased and spread over the 
top. It cannot, therefore, bo said that the Houpasley silo of 1883 has 
been a success ; but its comparative failure is nuderstood to be doe to 
defeotive treatment which experience can avoid. 
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MB. MACKENZIE'S SILOS, PORTMORE, PEEBLESSHIRB. 

The most important of the experiments hitherto carried out north of the 
Tweed have been those conducted by Mr. Mackenzie, of Portmore, 
Peeblesshire, nnder the auspices of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society. Mr. Mackenzie, who has for several years been one of the most 
serviceable and popular directors of this society, visited America in 1882, 
and was so much convinced of the value of ensilage that he laid the matter 
before the directorate. There was a difficulty in the society's way, in 
that there was no farm at its command on which to make experiments. 
Mr. Mackenzie accordingly offered to carry them out on his own farms, and 
to bear the expense, it being understood that they should have all the 
eclat that a connection with the Bighland and Agricultural Society could 
give them, and that the society's popular chemist, Dr. Aitken, should 
render his advice and, in the matter of subsequent analysis, services. 
The society readily accepted this generous offer, and arrangements were 
made for the erection of two silos— one at Harcus Farm, and the other at 
Early Pier Farm. 

The Harcus silo was constructed between May 15 and June 16. The 
ground sloped, but not so much as to enable the base at either end to be 
level with the surface ; it was 5ft. below. The dimensions were 30ft. 
long, 12ft. wide, and 13ft. deep ; the walls at the bank end and at the 
sides, which were supported to some extent by the excavations, were 12in. 
thick ; at the exposed end the wall was 15in. ; both walls and floor were 
of concrete, consisting of seven parts of gravel and sand to one part of 
best Portland cement ; eleven pillars 5ft. high, 1ft. square, and 5ft. apart 
support the roof, which is of home-grown fir, with a covering of roofing 
felt, projecting sufficiently to throw off the rain water. The door for 
taking out the ensilage is level with the ground at the more exposed end. 
The cost, including excavations, building, cement, roofing, and cartage, 
was 79Z. The cost of planking and of weighting apparatus (which con- 
sisted of square boxes, filled with shingle) amounted to 12Z. lOs. 

Filling commenced on July 30, and by Aug. 8 there had been deposited 
6 tons of clover and rye grass, 4ri tons of coarse plantation grass, 7i tons 
of oats after green crop sown out, 3 tons rough plantation grass, 19 tons 
oats after lea, and 4 tons of plantation grass — in all 44 tons. By Aug. 16 
the mass had subsided SJft. under a pressure of about 601b. per super- 
ficial foot. Thereafter the silo was uncovered, and 24 tons of oats with 
peas, grown together, were put in, and the pressure was increased to 
about 1501b. per square foot. By Sept. 5 the bulk was reduced by about 
4ift., when the heap was uncovered, and 6 tons of plantation grass, with 
3 tons of oats and peas, were added. The silo was closed on Sept. 11, and 
sunk 3ift. more before it was opened in December. 

From the first filling till well through autumn a heating test was 
carried on by the introduction of an iron rod nearly 9ft. long. Little 
more than the mere chill was off the rod, however, at any period. 
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When the silo was opened on Dec. 8, about six inches in front of the 
door and some three inches on the top were mooldy; otherwise the 
•ensilage was found in good order. There was no chance of escape for the 
liquid pressed out of the green forage, the floor having been laid with 
concrete ; and on the 20th, when the public inspection took place, there 
was about two inches of liquid in the bottom of the silo, which it is pro- 
posed to utilise as feeding material by mixing it with bran. The odour 
was Tory powerful, the silo having then been open for nearly a fortnight 
and some tons removed. The ensilage seemed very dark in colour, espe- 
cially the oats portion, but cattle, as well as horses, ate it readily. The 
old gprass seemed to have produced the best ensilage. The oats, it was 
thought by some, might have been better if chopped before being 
deposited ; and the ensilage had so decayed an appearance that the com- 
pany were not captivated by it ; but they could not forget that stock 
•consumed it, and were willing to await the feeding tests and analysis. 

The silo at Early Pier Farm was constructed similarly to the one just 
described. It was, however, in a deeper slope, with the result that the 
base and door on the one end were on a level with the surface. The 
dimensions were 24ft. Sin. long, 12ft. wide, and 15ift. deep, and the cost 
87L 48. Id, The pressure was applied in the same way as before. The 
silo was filled on Aug. 8, 9, and 10, in wet weather, with 42 tons of a 
heavy crop of clover and rye grass, the stuff being quite saturated. It 
sank about seven feet by Aug. 25, when 28 tons, cut off an old grass field, 
were lodged in the silo. The 1501b. per superficial foot pressure was then 
applied, and the silo closed. A little liquid oozed out at the door, but the 
odour was not so strong as at Harcus. When the silo was opened on 
Dec. 20 about three inches on the surface were not so good as could have 
been desired. Below that, however, the old grass seemed to have been 
very finely preserved. It cut up beautifully, and cattle ate it readily ; it 
was delicious in flavour. The clover and rye grass below was not reached. 

The general impression which the " demonstration " left on the minds 
of the visitors was, that so far it had been a success ; that old grass in 
plantations or mansion house grounds was best adapted for the silo ; that 
ranker forage, such as green or partially ripened oats, should be chopped ; 
and that the system requires a little further elucidation and test before a 
silo can be looked for at every farm. At the same time all admitted that 
the success of this system, notably on landowners' home farms, or on hill 
grazings occupied by tenants, where there is plenty of rough grass, was, 
as far as a year's work could do it, established. 

It should be explained that the Portmore silos, with the view of demon- 
strating the system as favourably as possible, have been constructed on 
an expensive scale, possibly about one-third beyond what is really neces- 
sary. The buildings are ornaments as well as subjects of utility. 

About three months after the Portmore silos were opened it was stated 
that they were turning out beyond the anticipations formed at and shortly 
4Lfter the opening, and that both cattle and sheep were doing welL 
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SILO AT YOUNG'S PARAFFIN WORKS. 
Mb. M'Mobban, farm manager to Young's Paraffin Light Companj, 
opened a nilo at the company's Bumgrange Farm on Feb. 14. The sila 
ia 20ft. long, 8ft. wide, bj 7ft, deep. The Hide walls and one end wall 
are brick, 14in. thick, the inner course laid in a mortar composed of lime 
and Portland cement ; the front end is tightly closed by Sin. planks, 
fitting edge to edge, and secured to the side walls by strong bolts, 
screwed on the outside to upright wooden bars, which reach from the 
bottom to the top of each wall. The floor, which was raised about 6in. 
in the centre, sloped gradually to the sides, and was covered with coarse 
engine ashes. A drain, about 6in. below the floor, passes round the 
building about 6in. from the wall, the openings being led into a field 
drain. The silo is mostly below the surface, the portion of the walls 
above being backed up with the clay dug out, and not more than about 
2ft. being bare. The whole is covered in by a wooden roof. 

The crop operated upon was principally a mixed one — com and 
yetches — with a layer of soft grass from an irrigated field. The silo was 
filled, in the first week in September, to a height of about 2ft. above the 
top of the wall. In about ten days the weights were taken off, and it 
was again filled up to about the same height over the walls, when it was 
finally loaded. The top was covered by a platform of 3in. planks, laid 
closely together and secured by two strong transverse bars. On this 
platform cast iron plates, uniform in size and thickness, were laid to 
about licwt. to the superficial foot. The platform had lin. of space, 
between the end of the planks and walls. 

The crop was left uncut until it had attained its full growth, by which 
time the com stalks were considerably hardened, and a large number of 
the vetch x^ods quite filled and ripened. This made proper compression 
more difficult, and showed that it would be better to cut earlier, as, even 
under the great weight applied, the com stalks remained hollow, owing 
to the strength of the fibres. The layer of soft grass was quite firm, and 
almost as green as when it was put in. Whether owing to a want of 
compression at the sides (for, the floor being highest in the centre, the 
planks could not settle evenly), or to the rigid nature of the crop, or 
perhaps a little to both, a groat amount of waste occurred, fully a foot 
near the wall being rotted. Mr. M'Morran calculated the weight put in 
at 13 tons. When opened, the compressed food measured ^\ii. deep ; a 
cubic foot, taken 18in. from the top and from the side, weighed 601b. 

A lot of young cattle in an adjoining shod had some of the ensilage 
given them, and, although it was the afternoon and they had got their 
usual allowance of oilcake and roots, thoy ato it freely. Next morning, 
after being fed in the same way, the ensilage was again given; and, 
although their racks were full of dry foddor, thoy cleaned out thoir 
trough after a second supply. The young horses at the farm are also 
eating ensilage freely. Six two-year-olds, shut in for stall-feeding at 
Bumgrange, broke from their yard on the second morning after the 
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opening of the silo, and, to Mr. M'Morran's surpriBe, he found them 
eating greedily a quantity of the ensikge that he had thrown aside as 
refose, having been dressed off from the front and sides of the heap. 
To Yoong's Company, who farm a Urge tract of Lind and keep large 
herds of cattle, the silo will be of great advantage, as immense quantities 
of good green stuff will thereby be saved for winter use which otherwise 
would rot in the fields. 

The cost of erection, not including cartage of material, was 261. 150., 
being about 6id, per cubic foot of space. 



ME. RENNIE'S SILO AT ALLANPAULD, STIRLINGSHIEE. 

Mb. Jab. Bennie, of Allanfauld Farm, Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, on the 
property of Sir William Edmonston, Bart., opened at the beg^lnning of 
January a silo on his farm, which possesses peculiar interest, in so far 
as the fodder was solely of the hill-grazing order. The silo is 32ft. long, 
9ft. deep, and 9ft. wide, and is 5ft. below the ground. An 18in. dn^ 
was below the walls, to keep away damp. The walls are 2ft. thick, 
built of common stone and lime, well pointed. The bottom is laid with 
engine ashes, and then covered with wood pitched with tar. The cost, 
including the boards for covering, was 30^ 

On the 24th of August fifty cartloads of rough grass and sproats, cut 
that day, were put into the silo in a rather damp state. On the 
18th of September thirty loads were put in, also a little wet. The fodder 
was well shaken and trampled when put in, and was weighted with 
12 tons of stone (about 901b. to the square foot). When opened the silo 
showed indifferently along by the side of the walls. The fodder was 
somewhat spoiled there, which was attributed to the rough state of the 
walls having allowed of the admission of air. The walls should have 
been cemented : and Mr. Bennie means to have this done by next year. 
The main body of the mass, however, was very sweet, and in capital 
order. Samples of the ensilage were given to cattle, and they partook 
of it with an evident relish. The success of Mr. Bennie's experiment 
tends to confirm the belief that rough hill g^ass can be advantageously 
converted into ensilage. In that case the silo cannot fail to be a great 
boon to hill or stock farmers, who are often in such straits in winter and 
spring for food for stock. 

MB. MONTEITH'S SILO AT CAESTAIBS. 

An experimental silo, constructed for Mr. J. Monteith, of Oarstairs 
House, was opened on Nov. 29, 1883. It was filled and closed on Aug 1, 
about eleven tons being put in and a pressure of 2501b. to the square foot 
applied. Bye and timothy were placed in the lower part of the silo, and 
on the top was plantation grass, cut from among trees and put in very 
wet. When opened the ensilage came out in good condition ; both horses 
and cattle took to it readily, and the sheep seemed exceedingly fond of it. 

Z 
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HB. DUKCAX'S 8IL08, BESTMOBE AND BLAIBMOBK 
Theee U probablj no more energetic landed proprietor in tlie Wert of 
BeoiUnd than Mr, Doncan, of Benmore and Blairmore. He haa |ilii^.H 
treea extenaiyelj and reclaimed a great deal of land, and he owna a 
▼alnable herd of Highland cattle, as well as a select stock of blaek-&eed 
sheep. Mr, Duncan gaye instmctiona to his manager, Mr. Wood, to ereet 
a large silo at the home farm of Blairmore, and another at the home farm 
of Benmore. The work was accomplished last spring, and both sikw 
were prett j nearly filled in aatnmn with natural grasses and green oaia. 

The Blairmore silo is divided into sections of 20ft. square, with a 
similar depth. The side walls are of concrete, llin. thick, and the 
dividing walls of the same material, but only 7in. thick. The roof is of 
wood, coated with tar. Fifteen feet are below the g^und, on a slope, and 
the roof is 5ft, above the walls. The cost of the silo was 160(., of whieh 
532. 13«. ^. were for labour, and 111, 13«. l(kl. for materials. There was 
not grass and oats enough to fill it ; but 280 tons were put in — grass and 
com as they grrow carted direct to the pit in both wet and dry weather. 
Weighting was applied, about ten tons of boulder stones aif ording a 
pressure of 56lb. to the square foot. When the silo was opened the 
ensilage was found in good order, and stock are fond of it. A cnbie 
yard weighed 12cwt. About 120 cattle were fed on ensilage. Ayrshire 
cows got daily 45lb. com ensilage, 341b. turnips, 51b. of draif , and 61b. 
of straw or chaff. Those not giving milk were getting too fat on this 
fare, and the ensilago had to bo reduced. 

The Benmore silo is similar to the other, except that it is only 16ft. 
deep, of which Oft. are below the surface. No liquid has been observed 
in the bottom of the pits. 

The following is a copy of the analysis of a sample of meadow g^rass 
ensilage from Benmore, made by Mr. John Newlands, F.LC, F.C.S., 
9» Mincing-lane, London : 

Porcwt. 

Water 78*42 

Albamlnoiu matter* 222 

Bagrar, fir^m, and extractive matter, soluble in water 2*36 

Oil, wax, chlorophyll, Ac I'll 

Difire«tive fibre 7'95 

Indigestible woody fibre 6*14 

Mineral matter 1'81 

100-00 
* Oontaining nitrogen, 0*85 ; eqnal to ammonia, 0*42. 

After the dairy cows had been fed on meadow hay ensilage for three or 
four months, it was stated that the animals maintained condition, gave 
milk heavily, and that both milk and butter were delicious, being quite 
as palatable as when the cows were grass fed. Sheep also fed on the 
ensilage with an evident relish, preferring it to good sound hay. 
Mr. Wood, manager at Blairmore, believes that more attention is neees- 
•ary to protect the sides of the silos from moulding or decay. 
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ENSILAGE OF TURNIP TOPS AT CULDUTHAL. 

pfB. W. Bbovoham, of Coldittlial H«iim, near XorenieM, g»Te in ill* WiAd % 
length/ Aooomit of his CKp«rim«nto fai 1882 snd 1883, fiom iddeb the 
fbOowfaig particalan are extracted.] 

I OBDEBED aD the tamip tops as they were ent from the roots to be 
earefnllj and cleanlj pot in heaps, and then to be earted to the nlo which 
I set abont eonstroeting. At a cenrenient distance from the steading a 
pH was dng, 10ft. deep and 14ft. bj 15ft. wide. Bnt this was a matter of 
no little difficult J, as the sand was so sharp and dry that it was necessary 
to prop np the sides strongly while the excaration was going on. When 
this was accomplished, the sand and gravel were fonnd to be the very 
tiling wanted to mix with Portland cement, and a wall 12in. thick was nm 
up, and a roof of corrogated iron put on. Sandy grarel formed the 
bottom of the pit, on which was placed rough boards ; abore this a few 
inches of straw. Two feet of tnmip tops were then placed in the silo^ 
wlien three men with sharp spades qnickly did the work of the proper 
easOage knife, while the tramping reduced the tops to an equal surface. 
This was now freely sprinkled with salt, and then a Bin. layer of straw 
spread erenly orer the surface, on which 2ft. of the turnip tops were 
again placed and sliced as before, and tfce process continued until 
the pit was full. This was completed on Nor. 22, 1882. It was 
estimated that twelre tons of turnip tops were introduced into the pit, 
and that probably there was a loss of two tons by the juices passing into 
tbe grarel. This is, however^aquite conjectural. The surface was corered 
with good strong boards, over which 2ft. of clay from a pond was placed. 
In addition, the turnip crop was placed as far as possible within the 
building, where the roots, covered with straw, were preserved in most 
beautiful condition to the end of the season. When the hungry beasts 
were feeling the greatest want of green meat, the silo was opened. To 
tbe great satisfaction of all concerned, the experiment was found to be a 
perfect success. Cattle and pigs ate of it greedily, so that from April 10 
to Hay 12 we were amply provided with succulent food. The cattle 
would always leave their nice spring grass and turn to the turnip 
ensilage, even when the herb was ankle deep. 



After the success with the turnip tops, Mr. Johnston and the writer had 
a severe attack of " Ensilage on the brain " and the result showed itself 
in the construction of two other silos, somewhat larger than the first ; and 
being prepared fully for the work to be done before commencing the 
campaign, there was no difficulty in fixing the sandy soil. In fact though 
only a few feet removed from the first silo, the second did not give nearly 
as much trouble, so we were quite ready with our pits when required. But 
other things were necessary as well as pits, and one of the first was 
a proper engine and cutter. I therefore looked about for a nice liaady 

Z 2 
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engine, and selected a Buckett's Caloric, 12 h.-p.; and, after considerable 
delay, it was erected. In the meantime the clover and seeds were losing 
ground, and we had to begin haymaking, and a proper undertaking it was. 
I think I never experienced a more vexations season. At last we got the 
engine to work, and a glance was sufficient to prove success was sure. 
Three good mowers, three carts, three men at the pit, with women and 
children, were kept in steady and constant work. Oh, such a relief to 
the hay-making process to which we had been subjected. And thus we 
walked through 60 tons, as one may say, right off. The mowers worked 
for five hours, and then ensilaged the cut in the afternoon, so secure did 
everyone feel, and so independent of the weather. Then as to comparative 
expense. That of converting grass into ensilage is estimated to be la. 
per ton, exclusive of interest on capital required for machinery and 
buildings. To turn the same quantity of grass into hay, 38. is the usual 
cost in a good season ; but what in a bad P 

On the 20th of October, No. 1 ensilage pit was opened. It was then 
evident that the clay (the weight used was 1661b. to the superficial foot) 
had not pressed equally on the grass. At the edges there was a margin 
of musty or mouldy grass, caused seemingly by want of equal pressure. 
The settlement of the clay had caused it to act as a wedge in the silo, so 
that it formed a roof over the ensilage, rather than acting as a dead 
weight. From not foreseeing this natural action of the clay, a small 
portion of the grass was consequently lost ; but this being removed, the 
whole was as good as it could possibly be. All the cattle ate it greedily ; 
and the milk improved just one degree in value (by lactometer) very 
shortly after it was given to the cows. 

With this I forward three specimens of No. 1 pit, as taken from the 
top, middle, and bottom of the silo. Ton will at once see there is a 
considerable difference. The top weighs 281b. to the cubic foot, the 
centre 30 Jib., the bottom 341b. ; there is therefore a difference of 61b. 

As far as inspection leads one to a conclusion, I am quite unable to 
perceive that there is any filtering of fluid from the mass. We endeavour 
to keep the cut surface as free from exposure as possible. I notice the 
grieve is very careful in this respect, and he is quite right, for clearly an 
active fermentation is going on, as evidenced by a stronger vinous odour, 
even more distinct than when the pit was opened. 

[The three samples sent were all of chopped grass and clover, varying 
from one to two inches in length ; the whole of them were good, but we 
preferred the lowest and heaviest. Considering their light weight, their 
condition was remarkable, as they were by no means so compact as the 
majority of good samples we have met with ; and we conclude that the 
herbage was rather dry when pitted. That a portion was spoilt, is in 
accordance with previous experience, when clay has been used as a 
covering. M. Goffart relates that when he used clay as a covering he 
invariably found a space between the clay and the ensilage, and that 
deterioration had resulted. — ^Ed.] 
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Sm D. BAIRD'S SILO AT NEWBTTH, EAST LOTHIAN. 

The silo was constracted ont of the remains of an old brick-kiln, and 
measured about 12ft. by 12ft., with a depth of about 9ft. On Oct. 1 
some 16 tons of lawn grass, cut wet, was put into the silo, each layer 
receiving a slight sprinMing of salt, the whole covered with inch boards, 
and over all a coating of sawdust 2in. thick. The weights used were 
common rubble stones put into smaU bags. On opening the silo at the 
end of January the grass, although highly coloured, smelt quite fresh, 
there being neither mould nor waste of any kind. — Agricultv/ral Gazette. 



SILO AT CRAIG PARK, MIDLOTHIAN. 
On the property of Mr. Firman, at Oraigpark, Ratho, Midlothian, a silo, 
10ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 10ft. deep, was opened at the beginning of 
February. The walls and bottoms are of concrete (one part of cement to 
four of sand, and four of clean gravel with loose stones buried in it), and 
the roof of corrugated iron. It cost 36Z. Filling took place in the second 
week of October, and eight acres second growth of clover and rye grass 
hay was put in fresh. It was well trampled by horses, and, with 
planking and stones, a pressure of about 1301b. to the square foot was 
applied. A few inches at the top when opened was inferior, but the great 
bulk was in first-class trim. Cattle ate it greedily and so did pigs. 
Horses also partook of it, but not so readily. The cost of filling and 
carting was estimated at 2Z. The contents of the silo of reaUy good food 
are about ten tons. The experiment is considered a success, and, indeed, 
as representing a clear gain, seeing that the weather was very unfavourable 
last autumn, and the aftermath could not otherwise have been saved in 
good condition. 

SILOS AT FIKLAYSTONE, PORT-GLASGOW. 

Mb. Alex. Smith, Bumside, Finlaystone, Port-Glasgow, opened in 
February, a silo erected for him by his landlord. Col. D. C. R. 0. 
Buchanan, of Drumpellier. The silo (which is capable of containing 
about thirty tons, with arrangements for enlargement if successful) is 
built to the back of the stable, and inclosed by a concrete wall, about lift, 
high, all under the roof of the court. It was filled at two different times 
with ryegrass and clover, and on the top with grass cut from plantations. 
When opened, there was noticeable a slight tendency to waste round the 
upper edges at the ends of the cross boards, which were cut an inch short 
to allow them to fall down easily with the pressure of stones above ; but, 
with this exception, the ensilage came out quite fresh, and cattle, horses, 
and pigs, ate it with great relish. Mr. Smith intends to enlarge the silo, 
and is perfectly sure that by next season he will be able to preserve a 
large quantity of green food. Col. Buchanan has also erected a silo on 
the farm of Auchinbothie, which will be filled next season. — The Fa/rmer, 
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MR. STIRLrNG'S SILO, KIPPENDAVIE, PERTHSHIRE. 

On the home farm of Kippendavie, FertLshire, the proprietor, Ur, 
Stirling, erected a silo 12ft. long by the same width and 10\it. deep. 
The w&lls were bnilt of 9iii. brioke and fin. i^ement, and the floor was lud 
with concrete. Some 16 tons wore put in on Aug. 21 ajid 22, consisting 
of twenty cartloads of coarse grass, cut in the plantations, one load of 
gocMi second-cutting of clover, ajid four loads of green oats — four cart- 
loads o£ grass alternating with one of the oats. About ilb, of salt was 
applied to each cut of grass. The mass was then trodden and pressed, 
■nd was not touched till Nov. 30, when the silo was opened. The top 
and sides were iu bad condition ; the rest, however, was in splendid order, 
and cattle as well as horses ate it readily. The cost of the filling and the 
material was estimated at about 20^ So well pleased is Mr Stirling with 
the experiment, that he intends nest year to erect a bUo capable of 
contAining 100 tous. 



DR, EAEKIE'S SILO, TANKEBNESS, ORKNEY. 
An ensilage esiicriment has been conducted by Mr. Johnston, factor to 
Dr. Barkie of Tankorness. The silo is wholly above ground, and eonsists 
of a portion of a large hall at the home farm, measuring 17ft. in length, 
lift, in width, and 13ft, in height. The floor was laid with flags pointed 
with cement, and the aide walla, two-thirds np, were plastered with cement. 
At one end there was only a wooden partition, l^in. thick, battened and 
cemented. On the 18th of July the eilo was about two-thirds filled with 
Bown grasses. Boards were laid oil the top, with a blending of soil and 
about 2ft. deep of stone. The mass snnk from 9ft. to ijft., which it was 
when opened the other day. About 2in. on the surface was mouldy and 
decayed -looking, and so was a considerahle ]»rtioii nest the wooden end, 
which had not been sufficient to keep out the air. Tlie rest of the 
ansilage, however, was good, and is being freely partaken of by cattle 



MR. HENDERSON'S SILO, ROSEBANK, WICK. 
Last summer, Mr Henderson had a small silo made, the bottom and ddes 
being lined with stone and cemented, and a wooflen roof covered with felt. 
It was filled with rough pasturB grasH about the middle of July, and 
weighted to about 1001b. per Bqnare foot. In two months it liad anbsidsd 
about one-third of the depth, when it waa refilled with the same kind of 
grass. On being open in January, the grasB last pat in waa very dark in 
colour, and luul a very disagreoablo strong smeU ; but on getting doicn to 
the grass first put in, it seemed to be quite sound, and the cattle aU 
it freely. At the bottom of the silo there was such a, quantity of liquid 
that it required to be frequently baled out. 
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MB. B. J. SMITH'S SILO AT CLONARD, DUNDRUM, 

00. DUBLIN. 

Mb.. Smith lias had an old building formerly used as a coach honse and 
stable tnmed into a silo, the dividing wall being removed and doors and 
windows shut up. The silo is 24ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 13ft. Sin. deep. 
The floor was sunk about 2ft., then laid with 9 inches of concrete and 
flushed with cement. The old walls were scraped and lined with 
concrete and cement, to make them perfectly smooth and air-tight. At 
one end a new 18in. wall was built of concrete, and at the other end the 
old coach-house door was built up in a similar way. The comers were 
rounded off with concrete to insure close packing. In the new concrete 
wall a door was made, but it was temporarily built up with bricks (lined 
inside with cement), so as to be picked out and the doorway opened when 
the silo is emptied. For filling the silo, an opening nearly 5ft. square 
was formed at the top of the old end wall, about 14ft. from the ground. 
To lessen the difficulty in pitching the fodder through so high an open- 
ing, an embankment has been formed outside. Upon this embankment 
the loads of fodder are turned over, and it is easy for a man to throw the 
fodder into the silo with the ordinary fork. 

The filling of the silo commenced on the 11th, and was finished on the 
18th of July. The only material put in was the produce of 4J Irish 
acres of old meadow grass, taken to the silo just as it was cut, and most 
of it was too ripe to make good fodder. On July 11 fourteen loads were 
put in, work being stopped early in the afternoon by an excessive fall of 
rain. On the next day, which was also showery, twenty-one loads were 
put in ; while on July 13, which was exceedingly wet, twenty-four loads 
were carried. On the third day the rain at times fell in torrents, but 
Mr. Smith decided to persist with the filling operations. The grass was 
so wet that when lifted on the fork the water ran out of it. 

While the grass was being put into the silo, one man was constantly 
employed spreading the material evenly, and one boy and four .or five 
women were kept tramping. By the evening of the 13th about 30 tons 
were put in, filling the silo to a depth of lift.; the grass was then 
covered with planks and weighted with about 9 tons of stones. On the 
18th the silo was opened, and 15 tons of grass were added, the grass 
being now about a foot above the walls of the silo. The planks were 
replaced and weighted with 27 tons of stone, or about 2101b. to the 
square foot. For this purpose large stones were used, of which there 
was an abundant supply close at hand. In a small loft in a building 
attached to the silo provision was made for holding the stones, and the 
arrangements devised to assist in moving the stones from the loft to the 
silo and from the silo to the loft are exceedingly simple and efficient. A 
line of light rails resting on medium planks has been erected along above 
the silo and loft, being, for the sake of strength, attached both to the 
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croBs-bars of the rafters and to the top of the roof. On these rails there 
is placed a small square block with f onr wheels, so made that they cannot 
slip off the rail. To this block, by a bolt passing through the centre, a 
" differential " pulley is fixed. The chains of the pulley are put round 
the large stones, and in this way granite blocks weighing more than 
4cwt. are moved with the greatest ease from the one end of the silo to 
the other and on to the storing loft. For the smaller stones a board is 
hung from the pulley. When the silo was opened on the morning of the 
18th twenty-five tons of stones lying on the planks were removed in three 
hours by six men and two boys. 

The whole of the work connected with the forming of the silo and 
putting up the 27 tons of stones for weighting, as well as the outside 
embankment, was let by contract, and the entire cost was rather less 
than 50Z. The concrete work was made, perhaps, rather more sub- 
stantial than was really necessary, the quantity of cement used being 
3 tons 14 cwt. The roof of the building was strengthened, and skylights 
were put in. The silo contained 45 tons of fodder, but from 20 to 
30 tons more might be stored in it. 

When the silo was opened, on Dec. 27, the results were exceedingly 
satisfactory. The fodder was found in excellent condition, and samples 
of it were eaten readily by cattle. A number of agriculturists witnessed 
the opening of the silo, and with the appearance of the ensilage they 
were agreeably surprised. In the company there were sceptics, and yet 
they had little fault to find. When the stones and boards were removed 
the smell was barely perceptible. On the surface a layer, 2 or Sin. 
in thickness, was black and mouldy — almost unfit for consumption. 
Beneath this the grass came out in admirable condition, in colour not 
unlike grass withered by exposure, and with a faint yellowish tinge. Six 
inches below the surface the mass was found to be warm, and it gave off a 
heavy smell, not quite so keenly alcoholic as we had expected. Neither the 
smell nor the flavour were discouraging, and the acidity of the latter was 
not strong, but decided. Mr. Smith is to be congratulated on the 
success of his experiment. — Irish Farmers' Gazette. 



EXPERIMENT AT BESSBROOK. 

The silo constructed by the Bessbrook Spinning Company at Bessbrook, 
in July last, and filled with 20 tons of newly-mown grass, was opened on 
Dec. 14. The ensilage was found to be in a good state of preservation, 
though that taken from the top of the silo was not quite as good as that 
from the middle or bottom. A quantity of the ensilage was given to a 
dozen cows which had never previously tasted such food, and it was at 
once eaten with apparent relish. A number of gentlemen farmers near 
the neighbourhood contemplate erecting permanent silos during the 
ensuing year. — Irish Fa/rmers' Gazette, 
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SIR J. 0. KENNEDY'S SILO AT JOHNSTOWN KENNEDY, 

00. DUBLIN. 

Sib J. 0. Kennedy's steward gave the following particulars : — " On one 
side of Sir J. Kennedy's farmyard there is an excavation nnder the same 
roof with one of the cowsheds, and known as 'the turnip hole.' It is 
about 20ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 10ft. deep. The walls are rough and 
unplastered. Into this the produce of a couple of acres of coarse grass, 
grown under trees, and which usually went to loss, was thrown. After 
being well packed in, blocks of timber, cut in lengths suitable for paling- 
posts, and for which a place of storage was required, were placed in 
sufficient quantity to insure ample weight. There were no boards used 
for the top, no sealing up of the place of storage — no trouble whatever 
taken, in fact. In due time the silo was opened, and the ensilage is such 
that the cattle eat greedily and thrive well on what otherwise would have 
been a lot of useless stuff, except as manure, and which would have cost 
nearly as much to remove to a manure pit — which would have been its 
destination, owing to the wetness of the season — ^as to make into a lot of 
healthy, nutritious food, on which we have been partially feeding twenty 
milch cows, without noticing any ill-efPects on their produce, and with 
ocular demonstration that they relish and thrive on it. About a foot and 
a half of the sides are bad, as well as a small portion on top." 



COL. CLEMENTS' SILO AT LOUGH RYNN DEMESNE, 

DROMORE, CO. LEITRIM. 

The filling of the silo was commenced on Aug. 6, 1883, and consisted of 
coarse old meadow grass, carted direct from the mowing machine in a wet 
state (the night before having rained heavily), and was forked into the 
silo by three men ; after which it was shaken evenly and tramped by nine 
men while being put into silo. It was filled to a height of 15ft., and 
inmiediately covered with Sin. planks, and weighted in the proportion of 
251b. per superficial foot, by means of a simple lever arrangement, which 
was found very convenient during the time of filling. In this state 
it remained for seventeen days, during which time it subsided 7ft., when 
it was opened, re-filled, and weighted as before. After a lapse of twenty- 
five days it was found to have sunk 4ft., and when opened about six 
inches of the top part was partially decomposed and unfit for food. This 
being removed, the silo was again refilled with a fine description of old 
meadow grass in a d^ry state, and finally covered with the planks, over 
which 18in. deep of clay was put, and (with the levers) gave a g^oss 
weight of 12i tons, or 1811b. per superficial foot. During the six weeks 
following, the mass subsided G^ft., but since that scarcely anything per- 
ceptible. After each filling, a marked descent was observed for the first 
two or three days. 
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When the silo was opened in December, the ensilage at first presented 
a black rotten appearance ; but when two inches deep was taken off the 
top, and abont four off the side, the remainder afforded a pleasing pros- 
pect. The colour was rather a brownish-green, and the ensilage smelt 
very strong of malt or brewers' grains, and no difference was observed 
between the coarse grass which was pnt in wet at the first filling, and the 
fine grass pat in dry at the last, each being equally well preserved, wlncb 
convinced those present that the nndertaking was a decided snccess. 

The silo was constructed in part of an ordinary farm out-office, by^ 
taking off lift, at one end by means of a partition. This was formed 
by three upright beams of timber, the height of the side walls, and din. 
square, placed one at each wall, and one in the centre, which divided the 
partition into two parts, each 6ft. 3in. wide ; two laths lin. square were 
nailed on each upright, between which a double sheeting was placed (aa 
the grass was put in), leaving a space of Sin. between, which was tightly 
packed with sawdust ; the sheeting next the ensilage was lin. thick, and 
the outside 2in. This compartment measured 14 X 11 X 15 = 2310 
cubic feet. 

The measurement of ensilage when the silo was opened was 14 X 11 
X 8i = 1309 cubic feet, and weight 401b. per cubic foot— equal to 
23 tons 8cwt. ; this gives a decrease in weight since the grass was put in 
of 1 ton 2cwt. (24 tons lOcwt. being put into sUo). Cost of storing, not 
including mowing or fitting up of sUo, l8. 6(2. per ton. The number of 
acres mown was three, the average produce of hay being estimated at 2. 
tons per acre, equal to 6 tons when stored. 

R. C. BOBEBTS, 

Agriculturist to Col. H. T. Clements, D.L., J J^» 



MR. G. BOLSTER'S SILO, CURRABOWER. 

The silo was a house 14ft. long by 8ft. wide, and 9ft. in height. On tho 
Ist of July Mr. Bolster commenced to fill this chamber with long rank 
grass cut from a lawn overshadowed by trees. The grass was cut into 
2in. lengths, and planks were laid and sufficient stones to weigh lOOlb. 
to the square foot. The planks and stones were taken off, and more grass 
added four times. Mr. Bolster states that he only went to the silo on wet 
days when he could not carry on the ordinary hay-making operations, and 
that he invariably put in the layers of grass in a thoroughly wet state, and 
on the last layer being completed he doubled the weight at first laid on. 
Thus the silo and its contents remained untU Dec. 1st, when the mass 
was found in a very satisfactory state of preservation. At first the cows 
partook of it sparingly, but, after a few days, took to it with a keen 
relish; their milk has increased since they have been fed upon the ensil* 
age, and they look in excellent health. — Irish FarmerB^ Gazette. 
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ENSILAGE AT THE MUNSTEB DAIRY SCHOOL. 

The experiment at the Manster Dairy School was of the simplest char- 
acter, hut it has not on that account proTed the less successful. The silo 
consisted of a house, 12ft. by 9ft., which Mr. Smith, the superintendent 
of the Dairy Farm, got ready by boarding up the window and doorway, 
the stuff being put over the wall on one side, which is 9ft. Gin. high, and 
does not reach the roof. The silo was filled between the 1st and 4th of 
Aug. with 1 ton 14cwt. of vetches, and 4 tons 16cwt. of old meadow grass, 
freshly cut, and some of which was taken in quite wet. The vetches were 
passed through the chaff-cutter and put in first around the walls, which 
are very rough, in order to facilitate sinking. The grass was not cut, but 
was well tramped as it was put in. When the house was fiUed, boards 
were laid on, and on these metal com stands giving a pressure of 901b. to 
the square foot, which had the effect in fifteen days of reducing the mass 
from 9ft. Gin. to 4ft. Gin. Mr. Smith, however, did not re-fiU, as he con- 
sidered the quantity of stuff put in sufficient for the purposes of his 
experiment, and in this condition it was allowed to remain until the end 
of December. The expense of filling, fixing weights, &c., was but 22«. 
When the door was removed the odour coming from the silo was found to 
be similar to that which proceeds from a brewery vat. The ensilage was 
of a brownish colour, quite damp and perfectly sweet ; quantities of it 
were at once distributed amongst the cattle in their stalls close by, and 
they attacked it without hesitation, and with an apparently keen relish. 
A horse which had been regaling on some dry hay immediately rejected 
that provender on being presented with a wisp of the ensilage. All 
present pronounced the experiment an unqualified success, and were 
highly pleased at the result, notwithstanding that the experiment was of 
the roughest description. Owing to the roughness of the walls, one or 
two of the boards got caught at one side ; this admitted the air and a 
small patch, a few handsful of vetches, at this point suffered from rot. 
The remainder of the vetches, however, notwithstanding that they occu- 
pied the most unfavourable position in the silo, turned out perfectly 
sweet. So satisfied were the committee with this, that they have it in 
contemplation to next year experiment in a like manner upon grass and 
mangel tops mixed, mangold tops alone, and other green food. — The 
Farmer. 

Sm J. F. DILLON'S ENSILAGE FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 
Sib, — I am stall-feeding twenty-four head of cattle on the contents of 
a silo erected principally from information obtained from your book. The 
size is 40ft. by 10ft. by 10ft., and cost just 72Z., 141. of which was for a 
travelling winch and box for lifting the weights, 3G tons of stones. I can 
extend it to double the size for 301. more. I put in Italian rye grass, old 
meadow grass, oats, beans, and vetches (all uncut), covered with boards 
lin. thick, and weighted 2001b. per square foot. I opened it Nov. 2G, and 
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found the comers at the door bad, and abont ^in. at the top, bottom, and 
sides, rather musty, but still eaten by the cattle. On being opened the 
t'Omperature was 60°. I have the ensilage cut in the morning, shaken up 
and packed into a heap, enough being cut for that evening and next 
morning, and find the temperature about 57° when given to the cattle. 
They get ensilage first in the morning, then cake, about noon a little 
hay — ^which they do not care about, although very good — cake again, and 
ensilage last in the evening ; and are doing very well. 

Do cattle getting similar feeding to mine drink much water ? I find 
mine very thirsty, no salt having been used. I made no floor, only drained 
it well, and have no loss at the bottom. John P. Dillon. 

LismuUen, Navan, co. Meath, Dec. 17, 1883. 

[When ensilage is substituted for roots, cattle will drink much more 
freely ; for, in 1001b. weight of roots there is about nine gallons of water, 
and in ensilage giving an equal amount of nutriment there would only be 
about a couple of gallons of water, so the animals must drink to make up 
"the deficiency. — ^Bd.] 

Sib, — I send you by post a sample of ensilage from my silo, and shall be 
obliged if you will give me your opinion on it. I have stall-fed twenty- 
five heifers on it, with 81b. of cake per day and 21b. of hay, and sold them 
out fat at the end of about nine weeks. I also sold one fat that never got 
anything but ensilage and 21b. of hay. These cattle went into the stalls 
thin, after foot-and-mouth disease, and never had a root of any kind. For 
about a fortnight at last they got, in place of cake, the same weight of 
Indian com or oats. John F. Dillon. 

LismuUen, Navan, Meath, Ireland, April 2, 1884. 

[The ensilage was of coarse grass, in very moist condition, and un- 
chafPed, and considering the nature of the herbage, was a very good 
sample. — Ed.] 

CHEMICO-AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ULSTER. 

At the monthly meeting of this society on Dec. 21, 1883, some par- 
ticulars were given with respect to a small experiment on the saving of 
-grass in silo. Mr. Walker, whose farm adjoins the school farm, and who 
has a small silo, put in it on June 30 two loads of upland grass cut and 
stored on the same day. The grass was well tramped, a little dry straw 
shaken over the top, then covered with boards and weighted down with 
field stones ; the whole being finished by a light covering of earth to keep 
out the air. When opened on Dec. 19, the appearance was not enticing, 
but the grass, although discoloured, was quite sound and without musti- 
ness. When it was first offered to the cows only one ate it, but when 
given at the usual meal time all ate it with evident relish, and on the 
following day Mr. Walker said that all his cattle, young and old, ate it as 
ihey would &esh grass. — Irish FarmerB^ Gazette, 
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LORD HARLIOH'S SILO, DERRYARNE, 00. ANTRIM. 

The bnildhig was a disnsed ice-house, in form a cylinder of 12ft. in 
diameter by 14ft. deep, bnilt forty-seven years ago, with brick set in 
Roman cement. The grass, from an old meadow, much shaded by trees, 
was evenly spread, and tramped down by five men till the entire stnicture 
was filled. Planks were then put on, and weighted with about five tons 
of rough stones. In nine days the planks, &c., were removed, and the 
silo filled up with fresh grass, on which some heavy showers of rain fell 
while carrying. This was repeated at the end of another nine days, when 
it was filled again with grass that was tedded and remained on the 
meadow the greater part of a dry day. The planks were finally put on^ 
and covered with a foot of dry sawdust, and weighted with about seven 
tons of stones, and was left so till Dec. 8. On removing the planks about 
Sin. of the ensilage was found in a mouldy state. When the first truss 
was cut out, notwithstanding its yellow colour and potent smell, it was 
pronounced a complete success, an opinion afterwards fully borne out by 
the avidity with which both cows and horses consumed the ensilage when 
placed before them. The herdsman said " he thought they would choke 
themselves eating it." — Irish Farmers* Oazette, 



COST OF A SILO IN IRELAND. 

Sib,— 'Having used ensilage with seventy cattle in stalls since the 8th 
of November, I can add my testimony to that of others as to the 
advantages of it. I think these cattle have made more progress, for the 
time, than any others previously fed by me ; and consequently I am quite 
satisfied with the result. But I never depend upon any one Idnd of food ; 
therefore, I use ensilage in conjunction with others. For the first 
month, each animal got nearly SJst. of ensilage per day, with a like 
quantity of turnips, and about 71b. of straw. Since then, 3j^t. of ensilage, 
2st. of turnips, 361b. of Indian meal stirabout, and a few pounds of straw. 
I have not heard of a silo constructed exactly as mine is ; I therefore give 
you the details of it. 

I cut into a dry gravelly hill, 70ft. in length by 15ft. wide, and 16ft» 
deep. I bought ten old iron rails, 24ft. long, which raised the structure 
4ft. above the surface (being sunk 4ft. into the ground at the bottom of 
the pit) ; then I put on waU plates, rafters, and a covering of light board^^ 
and felt. In place of waUs, I used boards l^in. thick, filling in the earth, 
and packing it behind the boards. Finding the pressure of the earth too 
strong, I added eleven wooden posts, and then tied all (both wood and iron 
posts) with old cart tyres to short posts sunk in the ground, and not 
appearing above the surface. The front is built of mason wori^ with a 
double door, wide enough to admit a cart. 

The silo is divided into five compartments, each 14ft. by 15ft., bb it 
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appeared to me it would be more convenient in that way to fill, and that 
different qualities of feeding conld be kept separate. Three compartments 
have been filled with first class meadow grass, the remaining two with a 
yery bad kind of marshy grass, to which some salt and spice was added. 
This will be for the nse of newly-bonght cattle in spring. 

I now give you the cost of the silo, premising that labourers' wages are 
low in the locality : 

Excayating and remofving earth and gravel ...^ 15 15 8 

Filling in and levelling ditto .,... 1 16 2 

Timber 31 12 11 

Carriage of ditto 7 13 

Home-grown timber 2 6 

Ten old rails .^ 11 7 2 

Carriage of ditto 4 8 

Eoofinirfelt 2 10 

Felt varnish, 11. 13s. 4d. ; men applying same, 7s 2 4 

Building stones, and men carting same 4 6 6 

Lime, IL 9s. 9d. ; cement, 16s 2 5 9 

Mason and attendance 9 14 8 

Carpenter and attendance 11 2 

Blacksmith and attendance 2 7 5 

Nails, 61. 17s. 3d.; bolts and nnts, 19s. 6d, 7 16 9 

143 spikes, 11 iron tires, and 24 straps 110 

Paint for door, and man applying 9 4 

Gastar 6 2 

£1U 3 9 

The account is slightly deficient in this, that there was some irregular 
excavation for gravel already done ; but, this having caused some extra 
trouble in filling, I think 5Z. would be a fair estimate for it. I did not 
charge anything for horses, only the men's wages working them. 

The silo is constructed square, the comers being merely cut off by a 
board. The sides of the boards next to the earth have been coated with 
gas tar, bat nothing has been applied to the sides next to the ensilage. 
The floor is paved, consequently it absorbs aU liquid which might other- 
wise run off by the door, but the ensilage is quite moist, and, without any 
waste to the bottom ; nor was there any worth speaking of on the top, 
only about four or five hundredweight at the door. I put in five or six 
tons of thistles, and the cattle eat them as freely as the other ensilage. 
Not 80, however, a second cutting of rye grass and clover ; this has a 
stronger smeU, and they are not so fond of it. Ibishman. 



Sib, — A correspondent in The Meld of Jan. 5, signing himself 
" Irishman," gives an account of his experiences with a sUo, which, in 
every particular, even to putting some tons of thistles in the bottom, 
almost exactly agrees with my own. 

I ran an excavation of 60ft. into a gravel bank. Of this, the furthest 
18ft. was formed into a silo 14ft. wide and 12ft. deep. The frame was 
made of larch poles Sin. diameter at small end, and 18ft. long, sawn in 
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TuJf. These were snnk 2ft. below the level of the floor, and so projected 
4ft. above the surface of the snrroandmg soil. A wall-plate of similar 
material comiected them along each side and end, and stretchers of larch 
poles notched to drop on the wall-plate completed the frame. This to the 
43nrface of snrronnding soil was then boarded with 2in. plank of home- 
grown timber, principally sprace and Scotch flr, fastened on with oak 
.iree-nails. The whole of this timber was prepared by steeping in a 
solution of lime for about two months, a process which ** Irishman " will 
find a cheap and effective preservation of home-grown timber, both against 
wet, rat, and the attacks of the little beetle which so speedily destroys 
43apwood of any kind. The four feet above the permanent planking was 
filled with movable shutters, to admit of the grass being thrown in from 
«ach side as it suited. The filling was done twice. The weights were 
fitones, which were laid down for Is. 6d, per ton. Twenty tons was the 
quantity used for final weighting. The grass was cut from an old meadow 
much shaded by trees, and which could only be saved as hay by being 
drawn to another more open field. 

We are using about two cubic yards per day, which is drawn to the 
«attle sheds every morning at ten o'clock, and sprinkled with salt — 
one feed given at 3 p.m. and one at 7 a.m. next day. The results in the 
produce of milk and cream are being carefully noted. Aqxjabitjs. 



SILOS IN CO. MEATH. 

Sib, — ^It may interest some of your readers to know what sort of trial 
the system of ensilage is having in this county. There are several silos 
in this neighbourhood of various capacities, from eighty to four hundred 
ions, and all have turned out completely successful. 

Beans, vetches, oats, rye grass, and old meadow grass have all been 
tried without a single failure. In one case over eighty head of cattle have 
been fed on ensilage for the last six weeks, and are fattening in a 
remarkable manner. My beasts, though fed with hay and cake in good 
aftergrass, will pick up every atom of the coarsest grass ensilage thrown 
iio them. 

A correspondent asks for information as to the disposal of grass cut by 
a lawn mower in sUos. Having ensilaged in May last grass of this 
description under a pressure of 1201b. to the square foot, I am happy to 
say I have been able to produce a food very palatable to cattle, but not 
very tempting in appearance, and with a peculiarly acid smeU. I presume 
that, as in the case of comfrey, the very watery nature of the material is 
the cause of the darkish colour, but, nevertheless, milch cows like it, and 
give an increased flow of richer milk when fed upon it. There was 
absolutely no loss in the silo, and all the liquid part had been absorbed. 
It was somewhat remarkable that in this silo the heating had quite 
•disappeared, and the ensilage when taken out was quite cold. 

Bandlestown, Navan, co. Meath, Dec. 10, 1883. N. T. Evebabd. 
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CAPT. McBBIDE'S EXPERIMENTS, CO. CORK. 

[At ft special meetzng of the Conntj Cork Agricoltiml Soeieiy, Capt. MeBzide 
laid before the members the foDowing aeoonnt of his expezimeiitB.] 

Mt silo consists of part of a shed built for fattening-staHs. I dirided 
this bnildfng with a briek wall, and thus formed a silo 30ft. bj 15ft. by 
10ft. I left the feeding passage, which runs 4ft. aboTe the bottom of the 
pit and is 4ft. wide, though I was aware that this must more or less 
interfere with the making of ensilage. The walls were cemented. 

On Jnne 18 I commenced cutting and carting new grass and cloror, 
which was immediately thrown into the pit and trampled bj about fiT» 
men. This went on daily till the 23rd, when the silo was coTered with 
l^in. boards, and weighted with twenty-one loads of stones, ghing a 
pressure of 771b. to the square foot. The grass was sometimes wet with 
rain and sometimes dry. On Sept. 23 I opened the silo and pat in more 
grass and clover (mixed seeds for permanent pasture sown in ^ring with- 
out com crop), moving boards and stones from one part to another as 
required, and replacing as quickly as possible. 

On Dec. 7 I commenced giving to each of twenty-six milking cows, as 
her daily nition, 501b. white turnips, 501b. cabbage, 101b. oat straw, and 
best hay as much as she could consume. The cows were turned out 
during the day. My cows are numbered, the even numbers standing on 
the left of the house, the odd on the right. 

On Dec. 14 I opened the silo and found the contents good, except some 
inches on the top and sides, which were mouldy and unfit for use. Some 
was also bad at bottom angle of feeding passage. The September 
ensilage was not so good, however, as that made in June. The grass and 
clover were not so good when put in, and the boards and weights were, in. 
my opinion, put on too quickly, thus preventing the escape of air. Some 
of the cows at first refused to eat this, but in a few days ate any part of the 
ensilage greedily. 

On Dec. 14 I weighed the milk of the cows, and tested it for butter fat 
on 12th and 14th. The result was that the fifteen cows with odd numbers- 
gave 2071b. milk (average, 13*8); the eleven with even numbers gave 
1531b. milk (average 13*9). 

On Dec. 12 the evening's milk of odd numbers gave 2'56 per cent, 
butter fat; and on the 14th their morning's milk gave 2'77 per cent, 
(average, 2*66). On Dec. 12 the evening's milk of even numbers gave 
2*26 per cent, butter fat ; and on the 14th their morning's 2*46 per cent, 
(average, 2*36). Showing that the odd numbers gave less than the even, 
but that their milk was of better quality. 

I now instructed my steward to feed the odd numbers as before, but to 
give even numbers 201b. ensilage and only half former supply of roots 
and cabbage, straw as before and no hay, and to increase ensilage daily 
and reduce green food gradually till Dec. 21. For the first two or three 
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days the cows got more ensilage than I intended, bnt on the whole I 
belieye the experiment to have been fairly carried ont. 

On Dec. 21 1 weighed the milk, and tested it for bntter fat on the 19th 
and 21st. The result was that fifteen odd numbers gave 2141b. milk 
(average, 14*26) ; eleven even numbers gave 1611b. milk (average, 14*63). 
On Dec. 19, evening's milk of odd numbers gave 2*36 per cent, butter 
fat, and on the 2l8t their morning's milk gave 2*66 per cent, (average, 
2*51). On Dec. 19, evening's milk of even numbers gave 2*56 per cent, 
butter fat, and on the 21st their morning's milk gave 2*87 per cent, 
(average, 2*71). Showing that odd numbers gave still less milk than even, 
and that even numbers gave richer milk than odd instead of poorer, as 
they did before getting ensilage. Of the fifteen odd numbers (getting 
no ensilage) five decreased in quantity, seven increased, three gave same 
amount as preceding week. Of the eleven even numbers (getting ensilage) 
one decreased in quantity, six increased, four gave same amount as pre- 
ceding week. 

From Dec. 21 1o 28 each cow got half a cubic foot (about 201b.) of 
ensilage, 501b. green food, 81b. oat straw. On the 28th the milk gave an 
average per cow of 13* 181b. Three cows were allowed to go dry, but in 
the above calculation they are included as having given the same quantity 
as preceding week. The evening's milk of Dec. 29 gave 2*56 per cent, 
butter fat ; the morning's milk of Dec. 31 gave 2*77 per cent, butter fat 
(average, 2*66). Showing that for feeding purposes half a cubic foot of 
ensilage (or 201b.) is equal to 501b. of roots and cabbage, 21b. of straw, and 
101b. of hay ; for, by giving this amount of ensilage, I save all the hay. half 
the roots, and 21b. of straw per day for each cow, and yet get as much milk 
as before (allowing for the natural decrease at this time of year), and that 
of a better quality than on Dec. 14, when the cows had been fed on 1001b. 
green food, 101b. of straw, and hay as much as they could eat. This hay 
I estimate at 101b. The cows were each getting from 21b. to 31b. unde- 
corticated cotton cake daily during these experiments. 

Glendonagh, Midleton, Jan. 3, 1884. E. E. McBbide. 



SILOS m KING'S COUNTY. 

Mb. W. p. H. Lloyd- Yaughan, D.L., of Golden Grove, constructed 
last spring two silos, each 16ft. long, 6ft. wide, and 8ft. high. A cow- 
house, the roof and outside walls of which were in good repair, was used 
for the purpose, and divided by a partition built of concrete 9in. thick. 
On the 11th of July Mr. Yaughan commenced to fill the silos with wet 
grass, cut during heavy rain. On the first day 3ft. of grass was put in, 
and on the two succeeding days 18in. When the silos were filled, boards 
l:|in. thick, and a little short of the breadth of the silos were placed 
across the top, and on these boards weight to the amount of 1121b. to the 
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square foot. After tliree days more grass was added to the mass, and on 
the sixth day the same operation was repeated. There was then placed 
a corering of Sin. of heather, and on this the boards and weights, the 
latter being increased to 2cwt. to the square foot. In about a month, the 
fodder having sunk 2ft., it was filled with an additional quantity as 
before. The silos were then left until the close of NoTomber, when they 
were opened. The ensilage was in a very perfect state, moist, but no 
water could be squeezed from it. At the extreme top of the silos it was 
not as good as the middle or bottom of the pit. Mr. Yaughan gare three 
stone of the ensilage per day to four of his milch cows. They ate it 
greedily and appeared to thrive on it, and gave more milk than before. 
The quantity of grass siloed was 30 tons, 15 tons in each silo. 

The result, highly satisfactory as it is, did . not in any way surpass in 
success that of a similar experiment made at the farmyard of Oharle- 
viUe Forrest, Tullamore, by Mr. Lammon, steward to Capt. Kenneth 
Howard, D.L. This silo, which was opened on Dec. 3, was constructed 
entirely above ground, an existing building being used for the purpose. 
The pit was filled with coarse wood grass, green oats, and vetches. It 
could scarcely be anticipated that this material, which could not ordi- 
narily be turned to any profitable account, would make good ensilage ; 
yet the experiment, carried out under difficulties likely to militate against 
success, was pronounced a signal success. The preservation of all the 
ensilage was perfect, and on a portion of it being given to a cow that had 
never previously tasted such food, it was at once eaten with apparent 
relish. Capt. Kenneth Howard meditates erecting extensive and per- 
manent silos during the ensuing year, to be worked under the supervision 
of his steward. — Irish Times. 



ALBERT MODEL FARM, GLASNEVIN. 

[Pbofbbsob Cabboll, in accordance with the desire of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Earl Spencer), carried out some ensilage experiments in 1882 on the 
model farm of the Albert institution, and at the beginning of 1883 his official 
report was issued, from which the following are extracts.] 

I AM of opinion that the successes of the Continental and American 
farmers are sufficient to warrant our trying it on an extensive scale in 
these countries, and the measure of success of our experiments at the 
Albert Farm strengthens my opinion on this point. 

Referring to the opinions adverse to its adoption here, I would suggest, 
First, as regards our cultivated plants not being suited for ensilage. There 
can be no doubt that grasses of various kinds are well adapted to the pro- 
cess, and on a large range of soils^-especially peat — Italian rye-grass 
yields a large produce. Rye, too — ^a crop which may be profitably 
cultivated on our poor, cold soils — ^is well suited to the system. I believe 
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that many of the indigenons grasses — ^notably fiorin (Agrostis stolonifera) 
— ^will be found to yield a large quantity of suitable fodder, and that if the 
system were adopted much green fodder now lost would find its way into 
the silo, to be profitably consumed by cattle. Doubtless, too, we should 
find that if the silo became an institution a large introduction of forage 
plants would take place — many varieties of the sorghum being particularly 
suited to the system — and more attention might also be given to the 
cultivation of maize in the districts suited by climate for its growth. 

Again, it may be found by future experiment that the costly system of 
root-growing may give way before a less expensive system of growing 
other provender for ensilage, and that the produce of grass or other 
ensilaged fodders may exceed in nutritive matter a much heavier crop of 
roots. These are matters for future experiment, to be carried out under 
the direction of practical and scientific men. 

Respecting the opinion that the chemical changes which take place 
during the slight lermentation of the fodder are injurious to it as food, I 
cannot help thinking that this opinion has been arrived at in too summary 
a manner. 

I may say that I consider the matter has the largest interest for the 
dairy farmer, foreign experience having shown that ensilage has increased 
the yield of milk in dairy cows very considerably, and that the objection- 
able flavouring of milk and butter which results from the consumption of 
roots is avoided where ensilage is substituted. 

[The information as to the modtba operamdi, given below, is not so complete as is 
desirable. There is nothing to show what, if any, weight was put on the fodder ; 
yet it is difficnlt to Bee how the silo conld otherwise be made air-tight. The 
experiments were as follows :] 

On the 25th of July the fodder was cut. 

No. 1. Lucerne and straw chaffed and put into a silo about five feet 
deep, and lined with boards, so as to make it air-tight and water-tight. 

2. Comfrey and lucerne chaffed, with a very small proportion of oat 
. straw, and put into a similar silo. 

3. Italian rye-grass, not chaffed, packed tightly into a silo. 

4. Italian rye -grass, not chaffed, packed tightly into a silo which was 
simply a pit dug in the ground, without any protecting casing or lining. 

5. Italian rye-grass, packed tightly on the surface of the ground, and 
covered with about eighteen inches of earth in a manner similar to a 
"potato pit." 

On the 9th of October the silos were opened, and the following was the 
result : 

In numbers 1, 3, and 4 the fodder had a temperature of about 75° 
Fahr. ; it was apparently in good condition, having a smell somewhat like 
fresh brewers' grains. The cows on pasture, as well as those which were 
being house-fed, ate this food with avidity. 

In number 2 the comfrey and lucerne were quite spoiled ; the colour 
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had not been much altered, but the smell was most offensive, and the mass 
appeared to be quite putrid. 

No. 5, the Italian rye-grass, was quite dry, but mouldy, and perfect^ 
nnfit for food. 

[The particulars of the analysis are not so clear as conld be wished, the two 
specimens of ensilage not being identified with the experiments to which they 
belong. Thus, ensilage No. 1 and No. 2 cannot haye come from silos No. 1 and 
2, and wonld appear to be samples of the Italian rye-grass from silos 3 and 4. 
The diiference between them as reg^ds water and other constituents probabty 
arises from the one having been kept in a water-tight silo, and the other in an 
nnlined hole dng in the ground, but there is no evidence to show which is which. 
Dr. Cameron says :] 

The specimens of ensUage were in a state of fermentation when they 
were brought for analysis. The specimens were at once subjected to a 
temperature of 212°, and kept thereat till dried, which prevented further 
fermentation. 

It is noticeable, first, that the albumenoids are less in the ensilage than 
in the original grass ; that the water is much the same in quantity in all 
the samples ; that the amount of soluble non-nitrogenous matter is greater 
in the ensilage than in the grass from which they had been prepared ; that 
the amount of ash is greater in the ensilage than in the grass. 

Composition of Ensilaoi: and of the Gbass fbom which it was icabx. 

Grass Ensilage Ensilage 

100 parts contain — ythea cut. No. L No. 2. 

Water 6820 6650 68-10 

Albumenoids (nitrogenous snbstances) 2*83 2*76 2*60 

Non-nitrogenons snbsfcances, solnble *> -10.4,0 l^-'ao 14i*R9 

in acids and alkaline solntions ... ) 

Insoluble in ditto 11*73 11*37 1013 

Fats 0*76 0*77 0*75 

Mineral matter (ash) 3*06 3*40 3*60 



10000 100*00 100-00 



[As it may interest some of our readers to compare these analyses with those 
which appear in other pages, we have recalcnlated the percentage on the dmf 
substcmce only, when the variation in the solid matter will be more readily seen 
than when the diifering quantities of water are included.] 

Grass Ensilage Ensilage 

100 parts of dry substance contain — when cut No. 1. No. 2. 

Albumenoids 8*90 8*24 8*15 

Non-nitrogenous substances : 

Soluble 42*20 45*37 46*46 

Insoluble 36*89 33*94 31*76 

Fats 2*39 2*30 2*35 

Ash 9*62 10*15 11*28 
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FERMENTATION IN SILOS. 

[Mr. GsoROS Fry, F.L.S., of The Warren, Chobham, Surrey, 1"« given in the 
Agricultural Oatette and in the Farmers* Almanac some interesting partiotilars 
with respect to the temperatures in his silos, and we combine several letters 
so as to make the information consecntiye, but omit some of the less 
important portions, in order to save space.] 

My first experiment with ensilage was made in 1882. I grew a few rods 
of maize stems on some headlands. I then dng a hole in the ground in a 
dry sandy hillside. It was about 6ft. by 12ft. by 8ft. deep, I cut the 
maize stems just as they were blooming, cut them into chaff about half an 
inch long, and threw it into the hole, covered the ensilage with planks 
2in. thick, and filled, up the hole with sand. After three months I threw 
out the sand and found sour ensilage perfectly sound and good. I fed 
my milch cows entirely on it for a fortnight, and found it increased the 
milk about 25 per cent. 

This year (1883) I filled two similar holes of the same size,' 6ft. by 12ft. 
by 8ft. deep, with chaffed green rye, covering with 2in. planks and sand 
as before. When they had been covered for about four months I opened 
them, and found sour ensilage perfectly sound and good. I fed it to 
cattle and sheep with good results. There were at least 20 tons of this 
rye ensilage. 

In the meantime I had built three silos in concrete, each 12ft. by 12ft. 
by 15ft. deep. They have solid walls, 9in. thick, of Portland cement 
concrete, and the bottoms are of the same material ; 9ft. 6in. of the walls 
are above ground, and 5ft. 6in. under ground. On the front side each 
silo has a door of red fir 2in. in thickness, which is closed and made 
secure before the filling of the silo is commenced. The silos are filled 
from the top. 

The green crop was mown, carried at once from the field, and pitched 
from the cart into the silo, spread as evenly as possible, and well trodden, 
especially round the edges. The silo was not filled up at once, but a fresh 
layer of fodder about 2ft. thick put in every day (as recommended by 
M. Goffart). When the ensilage began to reach the top of the silo, the 
mass sank considerably in twenty-four- hours, so that complete filling was 
a work of some days. The filling of No. 1 silo was commenced on June 7, 
1883, with Trif olium incamatum, of which about 15 tons were put in ; 
then about 3 tons of rough grass, then another ton of trif olium, filling up 
with clover and rye-grass. On June 30 the silo was full. 

By means of a perforated iron tube with a sharp steel point, driven into 
the centre of the mass, I ascertained the temperature to be on June 30, at 
2ft. from the top surface, 31i^ C. (89° Fahr.) ; at 3ft., 43i° C. (110° 
Fahr.) ; at 4ft., 46° C. (115° Fahr.) ; at 5f fc., 53° 0. (128° Fahr.) ; at 6ft., 
56° C. (133° Fahr.) 

This silo was then covered with paper, and with 2in. planks laid closely 
together, sand being thrown on to the planks to the depth of about 12in. 
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On July 11 the mass had sunk about 6ft. ; it was therefore uncovered, 
and the temperature at 6ft. from the surface found to be 60^ C. (140° 
Fahr.) The silo was filled up with meadow grass, covered, and weighted 
as before. The operation of uncovering and filling up with meadow grass 
was repeated on July 17, and this silo was finally closed and weighted 
with 2ft. of sand on July 21, when I ascertained the temperature at 6ft. 
from the surface to be still 60° 0. 

The filling of No. 2 silo was commenced on June 30 with clover and 
rye-grass, and proceeded somewhat more rapidly than that of No. !► 
When the height reached was 9ft. from the bottom, I ascertained the 
temperature at 6ft. from the surface to be 36° 0. (97° Fahr.) After this- 
meadow grass of good quality was put into this silo. On July 7 the 
temperature at 6ft. from the surface had risen to 65° C. (149° Fahr.) On 
July 11 this silo was full, and was covered up and weighted. On July 14 
it was again uncovered (having sunk fully 6ft.), and the temperature then 
at 6ft. from the surface was 70° C. (158° Fahr.) 

From these observations it will be evident that the temperature in the 
interior of these silos was maintained for a very considerable period at 
from 60° 0. to 70° C. (from 140° to 158° Fahr.) The escape of heat 
from so dense a mass is very slow. On July 1 the temperature of the 
sand covering No. 1 silo was 20° C. (68° Fahr.), and on July 7 it had 
risen only to 30° 0. (86° Fahr.) 

Silo No. 1 was opened on Oct. 25, after having been closed four months, 
and its contents were found to be precisely similar to a sample taken 
immediately before the final weighting. But this ensilage difEers entirely 
in character from the results of my previous experiments (made with ■ 
chaffed green maize stems, and chaffed green rye). I have already (Nov. 
27) used about 20 tons of the ensilage for sheep and cattle. It is excellent 
fodder, and the animals thrive well on it. This is brown sweet ensilage. 

The other two silos have not yet been opened, but I know from the tem- 
perature that the second silo will be a brown sweet ensilage, and the third 
(whole green maize stems) will be sour ensilage. 

This year (1883) I have about 120 tons of ensilage, and next year I 
intend to have at least 150 tons. 

My neighbour, Mr. E. J. Halsey, of Pirbright, has built two silos 
12ft. by 12ft. by 12ft. deep. He has filled one partly with green rye and 
partly with trif olium. His experiment has been perfectly successful ; hi* 
ensilage is of the sour type, but of excellent quality. 

It is quite clear from my own observations, and also from statements 
which have been published, that so high a temperature as 50° 0. (122° 
Fahr.) is by no means general ; the maximum temperature in silos 
apparently ranging from 20° C. (68° Fahr.), to 70° C. (158° Fahr.) 
according to the nature of the crop and the conditions under which it is 
stored. 

It appears to me quite evident that there are two distinct types of 
ensilage, either of which may be produced at will. This fact explains the 
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very different opinions which have been expressed as to this mode of 
preserving green crops, and also the very material variations in the 
analyses which have been published. In order that the difPerence in these 
two types of ensilage, and the conditions necessary to produce them may 
be understood, it will be necessary to consider briefly the laws which 
govern fermentations of the class to which those of the silo belong. 

To Gay Lussac we owe the discovery of the first two laws (which have 
since been confirmed by M. L. Pasteur, and, as far as I know, have 
received general acceptance) : — (1) Free oxygen is a necessary agent at 
the commencement of fermentation ; (2) When fermentation has become 
active, a supply of free oxygen is no longer necessary to its progress. 

Oxygen exists among the green plants packed in a silo, consequently 
some kind of fermentation is always set up. This fact I have ascertained 
by direct experiment, and it is confirmed by all the analyses of ensilage 
which have been published, for they show the presence of considerable 
quantities of organic acids, products of fermentation. In accordance 
with law 2, the fermentation once begun would continue indefinitely even 
in an airtight silo. 

Pasteur discovered another law. (3) Active fermentation continues, in 
accordance with law 2, only within certain limits of temperature. A 
temperature exceeding 50° C. (122° Fahr.) destroys the vitality of 
ferments, and the germs remain inert until again excited by free oxygen. 
The kind of fermentation to which grasses and clover are most readily 
subject when exposed to the air is that commonly known as "haying." 
Its progress is sufficiently indicated by the sweet, aromatic odour which is 
characteristic of its products. The temperature in the interior of a rick 
of well-got meadow hay reaches (in my experience) a maximum between 
60° and 70° C. (140° and 158° Fahr.) But if similar green crops be 
protected from the atmosphere, " haying " does not take place ; they 
appear under these conditions most readily to undergo lactic fermentation, 
which is indicated by a sour and rather repulsive odour. The temperature 
most favourable for this fermentation lies between 20° C. and 40° C. 
(68° and 104° Fahr.)-^5° C. (113° Fahr.) appearing to be the extreme 
limit. 

Now, if grass or clover be mown and thrown into a silo in small 
quantities daily, so that considerable exposure to the atmosphere is allowed 
(as, for instance, in the case I have before cited, where a silo 12ft. by 12ft. 
by 15ft. deep was filled gradually in a period extending over several 
weeks), a brisk " haying " fermentation will be excited. The temperature 
rises rapidly until it exceeds 50° C. (reaching in the one case cited 60° C, 
and in the other 70° 0.) 

This temperature (in accordance with law 3) arrests and destroys the 
vitality of the ferment. Consequently, if the silo be maintained perfectly 
air-tight (the smallest crevice does considerable damage), the ensilage will 
be preserved without apparent change from the condition in which it was 
when finally covered up and weighted. 
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The ensilage produced by this process is of a brown colour, and of a 
sweet, luscious odour, free from acidity, very much resembling that of 
ordinary hay. Practical farmers say it smells like " mow-burnt " hay. 
It is very compact and dense, a cubic foot weighing from 451b. to 501b. 
Cattle, sheep, and horses eat it at once with apparent relish. It is difficult 
to conceive how ensilage of this type can difEer very widely in feeding 
properties from ordinary hay. One would also suppose that its erposure 
for months to a high temperature would render it easily digestible. It 
seems to me that it will be conyenient to distinguish this type as brown 
ensilage. 

On the other hand, if a silo be filled with chaff, green rye, or green 
mai^ stems, or with cloyer or meadow-grass in such a manner as to 
preyent the access of the atmosphere — ^for instance, if it be filled as 
rapidly as possible, well trodden, and covered every night so as to exclude 
the air, then ensilage of a totally different character will be produced. 
The temperature will rise only slightly, probably never exceeding 20° 0. 
(68° Pahr.) On opening the silo, after having been closed for several 
months, the ensilage will be found to be of a pale greenish-yellow colour, 
and the flowers of trif olium incamatum will still retain a dull purple hue. 
It will have the peculiar acid smell (very persistent and not very agreeable) 
characteristic of vegetable substances which have undergone lactic 
fermentation (resembling the " sauerkraut " of the Grermans). It will be 
conyenient to designate this tyx>e as sour ensilage. 

On entering silos containing sour ensilage of chaffed g^reen rye a very 
strong odour of aldehyde is observable — a substance which does not 
appear in this case to have been formed by the oxidation of alcohol (for I 
have as yet seen no indications of alcoholic fermentation in silos). It 
is probably either formed from the decomposition of lactic acid or is a 
bye-product during the fermentation. If such ensilage be exposed to the 
air, the smell of aldehyde soon disappears, and a new fermentation begins, 
with a rise of temperature, and the production of a slightly vinous odour. 
Although to human beings this kind of ensilage may be to some 
extent repulsive, animals seem to have considerable predilection for it; 
they eat it readily and thrive well on it. A cubic foot of sour ensilage 
weighs generally somewhat less than the same volume of the other type. 

Brown ensilage can be easily produced from trifolium incamatum, 
from clover and rye-grass, and from meadow-grass, but I have not yet 
obtained it from green maize nor from green rye. 

Sour ensilage can be produced from any green crop. Both the kinds 
of ensilage which I have described appear to me to be sound and whole- 
some food (I have used many tons of both kinds). I am unable to say 
which sort is preferable. Perhaps sour ensilage will be found most suit- 
able for animals producing milk, and brown ensilage for fatting stock. 

I can only hope that the publication of my remarks on this interesting 
subject may induce agriculturists who are experimenting to ascertain and 
to record the temperature of their silos (at not less than 4ft. from the 
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surface), as well as the type to which their ensilage belongs, in order that 
before long we may make some well-defined principles to guide ns in 
obtaining the best possible result from the preservation of our green crops 
4ts ensilage 

Sir J. B. Lawes endorses the statement of Professor Brown that " no 
one had yet been able to produce untainted fodder by this method," 
&c. If this be the case in America, it is not so here ! To those of 
your readers who have followed my remarks with attention it will be 
evident that " sour " ensilage must always contain the products of the 
lower forms of fermentation, to a greater or less degree, and therefore 
may be said to be tainted. Consequently, it has happened, in my own 
experience, and also in that of some of my correspondents, that, when this 
kind of ensilage has been given to cows, a disagreeable flavour has been 
imparted to the milk, cream, or butter. But this is by no means generally 
the case. One of my neighbours has given " sour " ensilage to his cows 
during the whole of the past winter, and he tells me that his dairy pro- 
ducts have been in every way excellent. From the conditions under which 
Mr, Henry Woods, of Merton, prepares his ensilage, I know that it is of 
the " sour " typo ; but we know from his published experience that the 
dairy products at Merton have been free from taint or disagreeable 
flavour. A mass of other evidence has also 'been published to the same 
effect. Therefore I think that even with " sour " ensilage the sweeping 
assertion of Professor Brown should be taken only in a modified sense. 

But in the case of " brown " ensilage, I have succeeded in producing 
it absolutely free from taint. I have just received (April 7, 1884) from 
Dr. Yoelcker the following results of the analysis of two samples 
of ensilage — No. 1 from clover and rye-grass, and No. 2 from meadow- 
^ass :— 



Water 

^AlbnminouB componnds 

Cmde Fibre 

Extractive matter 

Mineral matter (ash) 

♦Containing nitrogen 

Aoidily (reckoned as acetic aoid) , 



No.l. 


No. 2. 


75-80 
2-53 

18-31 
1-42 
1-94 


74-40 
2-56 

17^90 
2^99 
2-15 


100-00 

1 


100-00 


1 -406 
•027 


•414 
•073 



I am aware that a short analysis like this conveys little information on 
the general question of the feeding value of the ensilage, but the excep- 
tionally small amount of acidity conveys, as I think, a complete answer to 
the question of taint. 

Moreover I sent similar samples of ensilage to my friends, Messrs. 
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C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan, and asked for information on specific points, 
to which I have received the following replies : — " Neither ensilage 
contains soluble aromatic bodies (tannins)." "No furfnrol present." 
" Acetaldehyde could not be detected." 

In the above analyses ** crude fibre " includes other substances besides 
insoluble cellulose. This substance (cellulose) forms (as I learn from 
Messrs. Cross and Bevan) in the case of No. 1, 30*90 per cent, of the 
entire dry substance, and in the case of No. 2, 34*15 per cent. In the one 
case, therefore, the crude fibre (18*31) would contain about 7*47 of 
cellulose, and in the other 17*90 of crude fibre would Include about 8*74 
of cellulose. The mineral matter (ash) of course includes the common 
salt added at the time of pitting. 

The crops (and their conditions), with which I have been most success- 
ful have been meadow-grass and clover and rye-grass. These crops 
mature in June and July ; and, consequently, in ordinary seasons do not 
contain so large a percentage of moisture as the crops which are ready to 
cut in May or early June. The proportion of water in the crop should 
not be so great that any portion of it should be expressed when moderate 
pressure is applied in the silo; and I think that it should not be more 
than 75 per cent., nor less than 50 per cent. A crop of good meadow- 
grass, in full bloom and fit to cut for hay, in the middle of a warm, bright 
July day, appears to me to be the standard of perfection. As to green 
rye and Trifolium incamatum (both cut in May), it seems to me probable 
that they may require slight drying before ensiling (at any rate when 
beginning to fill a silo), as I will hereafter explain. 

When the plant is in full bloom is no doubt the best time to cut in all 
cases. As to maize, the large flat (horse-tooth) maize appears to me the 
best kind to sow. Great care must be exercised in the choice of seed, for 
its germinating power is apt to be very low, owing mainly I suppose, 
to heating during its long journey. But the difficulty I have found 
with this plant is to protect it in its early stage from the ravages of the 
birds. When the young shoot has appeared aboveground, rooks and other 
birds dig up the plant, in order to obtain the soft, sweet seed at the root. 
In this way I have seen thousands of my maize plants destroyed in a day, 
I do not recommend the cultivation of maize as an ensilage crop. 

Ensiling, or filling the silo, is the crucial operation of the whole 
business. It will always require judgment and intelligence, and at 
present we have little experience to guide us. We must try to keep 
certain well-defined principles in view, and gradually perfect our practice 
by exact and careful observation. 

A brisk fermentation must raise the temperature of the whole of the 
contents of the silo above 50° 0. (122° Fahr.). As the silo is an air-tight 
chamber, we need have no fear of the temperature rising too high, 
because, as I have shown, as soon as the temperature exceeds 50° 0. 
(122° Fahr.) it begins to destroy the vitality of the ferment. The tem- 
perature act«, therefore, as an automatic governor of the fermentation. 
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The temperature may exceed even 70° 0. (158° Fahr.) without doing 
the least harm. As heat ascends, if wc are careful to obtain the necessary 
heat at the bottom of the silo, we need have no fear of the top. Air must 
be present among the fodder in sufficient quantity to excite this necessary 
brisk fermentation. If we fill the silo too quickly, or if we chaff the 
fodder, the air will be forced out of the lower layers by the weight of the 
superincumbent mass, and we shall have either all sour ensilage, or sour 
ensilage at the bottom of the ensilage, and a good brown ensilage at the 
top. If the fodder contain too much water it will rapidly fall together in 
a cold sodden mass. 

It will now be seen how difficult it is to fulfil these necessary conditions 
with the thick, hard stems of maize. If we put them in whole, the air 
has little action on them (on account of their large size and hard cuticle), 
the temperature will gfradually rise to about 20° C. (68° Fahr.), and then 
it will begin to fall — ^we shall have a disagreeable mass of sour ensilage. 
If, on the other hand, we chafp the maize, it falls together very quickly 
and produces very good sour ensilage; but I have not succeeded in 
obtaining the necessary heat to produce brown ensilage. M. GrofPart 
insists on the advantage of filling small quantities of chaffed maize at a 
time, but whether he really succeeded in obtaining the desired tempera- 
ture has not been recorded. It is clear that he knew that a brisk fermen- 
tation was an advantage, but he did not know why. 

Filling the Silo. 

With these principles in view the following is the precise method I 
propose to adopt in filling a silo : — 

Mow about a couple of cartloads of grass, and half -make it into hay. 
As soon as it develops the characteristic smell of hay (before it is dry) 
cart it to the silo and spread it lightly dver the bottom. On to this at 
once put about two feet deep of the fodder to be ensiled, mown and 
carried direct from the field. Do not trample it, but spread it even and 
lightly. The next day add another 2ft. of fodder, mown, carried, and put 
in in the same way. Proceed in this way for a few days until the surface 
of the mass has risen more than 6ft. from the bottom of the silo. !N'ow 
drive into the mass the iron tube (which I will hereafter describe), and 
with the thermometer ascertain the temperature at a foot or two from 
the bottom of the silo. If this reaches 45° C. (or 113° F.) you may 
proceed more rapidly and fill up the silo in one, two, or more days, tread- 
ing it round the sides so as to insure the oven settling of the fodder near 
the walls. If the temperature at the bottom is found to be below 45° C, 
the top layer of fodder must be shaken up, and the filling continued 
gradually, the fodder being put in as lightly as possible. When the 
temperature increases to 45° C, the silo may be filled up more quickly. 
As the sinking of the mass makes room at the top of the silo, fill up with 
more fodder every day or two. If Sunday or a very wet day intervene at 
any stage of the operations, so as to stop the work, it will be of no con- 
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sequence; bnt the interval between leaving off filling and beginning 
again shonld not exceed four clear days. It will be better to shake np an 
inch or two of the surface before adding fresh fodder. 

Neither covering nor weighting is to be put on during the progress of 
the filling (of course rain is to be kept out). When the mass sinks so 
slowly as to leave little space for fresh fodder after an interval of two or 
three days, the silo may be filled up with fodder, well trodden, so as to get 
in as much as possible, and finally covered up and weighted. In a 
week or two the mass will sink probably about one -fourth of the total 
depth. If a temporary top has been added to the silo, this may then be 
removed. 

If desired, the covering may be removed, and the silo again filled up ; 
but I consider it preferable to have sufficient silo-room, that the necessity 
for this may be avoided. The labour is considerable, and a layer of taint 
will always be found where the covering has been. As will have been 
observed, the speed with which the silo can be filled will depend much 
upon the condition of the crop. If it be succulent and watery, the filling 
must proceed slowly (at any rate at the commencement), and the fodder 
must be spread lightly. If the crop be ripe and dry, the filling may 
proceed rapidly, and the fodder be trodden in. 

From time to time the testing tube should be driven in ; whenever a 
temperature of 45° C. (113° F.) is shown at 3 or 4 feet from the surface, 
the filling may go on rapidly. In some cases (especially when beginning 
to fill a silo), when the crop is green and succulent, it may be found 
desirable to dry the fodder in the sun for a few hours, in order to avoid 
the introduction of too large a percentage of moisture. 

The testing tube I have constructed in the following manner : — ^A piece 
of common iron gas pipe, lin. in diameter (internal) and about 6ft. long, 
is shod at one end with a solid steel point, and just above this a few holes 
about one-eighth of an inch in diameter are drilled, so that air or gas may 
pass in within a foot of the point. On to the other end a ferrule, to which 
two strong arms have been welded, is screwed. This tube is driven into 
the ensilage with a wooden mallet, and is withdrawn by means of a chain 
wound round the ferrule. As the ensilage holds the tube very tightly 
it will be found necessary to use a wooden lever attached to the chain to 
withdraw it ; it can also be twisted by means of the arms to loosen it. 

When the tube has been in its place for ten minutes or more (the top 
being plugged) the temperature may be observed by dropping down inside 
it an ordinary glass thermometer attached to a string, and after a few 
seconds rapidly pulling it up. These thermometers may be obtained 
graduated either to Centigrade or Fahrenheit scale. I prefer the former. 

A small piece of wool or other similar substance should be pushed down 
io the bottom of the iron tube in order that the glass thermometer, when 
let down, may not be broken by coming in contact with the iron. 
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[The following does not profess to be a complete list of those who have 
had silos constmcted in Great Britain and Ireland ; bnt, inasmuch as 
many silos were known to be in existence in the United Kingdom 
besides sach as are particularised in the foregoing pages, it was 
thought probable that it might be of interest to the reader to have 
the Index to this volume supplemented by the names of owners of 
silos not included therein, even though there may be no further 
particulars. 

Where figures are given, they refer to the pages of this book. 
Where the letters B.A.S. are inserted, they indicate that particulars 
will be found in the " Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England " for April, 1884 ; and B. & W.E., in like manner, indicate 
the " Journal of the Bath and West of England Society " for February 
1884. Where neither figures nor letters are given, it means that 
those who are named are owners of silos, but that further information 
about them is wanting.] 



Albert Model Farm, Glasnevin, Ireland , 
347 

Ashbnrton, Lord, The Grange, Aires- 
ford, Hants, 57 ; also B. & W. E. 

Ashforth, Mr. J., Longley Hall, Shef- 
field, 307 ; also B. A.S. 

Bainbridge, Mr. B. S., Baverstone, 
Staindrop, Darlington 

Baird, Sir D., Newbyth, East Lothian, 
333 

Baring, Mr. E. C, Otterton, Devon. 

Barkie, Dr., Tankemess, Orkney, 334 

Bateman, Mr. J. A., Brightlingsea, 
Essex, 274 ; also B.A.S. 

Beacock, Mr. Josh., Winterton, Lin- 
colnshire 

Beard, Mr. F., Horton, Kent. 

Beanchamp, Earl of, Madresfield Court, 
Worcestershire 

Beotall, Messrs. E. and Co., Heybridge, 
Maldon, Essex, 70 

Bessbrook Spinning Company, Bess- 
brook, Ireland, 336 



Birch, Bev. E. J., Overstone, North- 
ampton, 292 

Blantyre, Lord, Freelands Erskine, 
Benfrewsbire, 319 

Bolster, Mr. G., Cnrrabower, Ireland, 
338 

Bonme, Mr., Hilderstone Hall, Staf- 
fordshire, 254 

Bonme, Mr. John, Staffordshire, 254 

Brassey, Mr. H. A., M.P., Aylesford, 
Maidstone, Kent, 283 

Brewster, Mr. J. A., Hatherley Hall, 
Cheltenham 

Bristol, Marqnis of, lokworth, Suffolk, 
270 

Brocklehnrst, Lient.-Colonel, Henbnry 
Park, Cheshire. 

Broderick, Messrs., Hawes, N. York- 
shire, 216 ; also B.A.S. 

Brougham, Mr. W., Cnldnthal House, 
Inverness, 331 

Brown, Mr. Jas., Donaghmore, Tyrone 

Browne, Bev. B. Lathom, North 
Curry, Taunton, 245 
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Bnte, MarqTiis of, Bothesay, 324 
Byrd, Mr. C, littlewood, Stafford. 

Cardwell, Mr. A. J., Valley Holme, 
Horsted Keynes, Sussex, 228 

Children's Home, Milford, Gravesend, 
Kent. 

Clements, Colonel, Longh Bynn, 
Dromod, co. Leitrim, 337 

Cochrane, Major, Aldwark Manor, 
Yorkshire, 306 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E., M.P., Abingdon, 
Lanarkshire, 318 

Coote, Mr. H., Oatlands, St. Ives. 

Copley, Mr. A., East Cowton, York- 
shire, 203 ; also B.A.S. 

Crewe Sewage Farm, 253 

Crowther and Co., Messrs., Cope Farm, 
Stonrport 

Croydon Sewage Farm, 282 

Cubitt, Mr. W., Pallapit, East Ailing- 
ton, Devon, 242 

Cunard, Mr., Neville Holt, Market 
Harboro', 259 

Darlington Sewage Farm, 300 ; also 

B.A.S. 
Davis, Messrs. Blengawr Farm, Aber- 

dare, 316 
De Salis, Mr. H. J., Portnall Park, 

Ascot 
Dillon, Sir J. F., Bart., Lismullen, 

Navan, co. Meath, 339 
Donbleday, Mr. H., Coggeshall, Essex, 

32 
Dudgeon, Mr., Woodhonselees, Dum- 
fries, 322 
Duncan, Mr. J., Benmore, Argyllshire, 

330 

Eade, Mr. A. W. F., Brafferton, Dar- 
lington, B.A.S. 
Earle, Mr. F. W., Edenhurst, Hayton, 

Liverpool, 288 ; also B.A.S. 
Eckersley, Mr. N., M.P., Standish Hall, 

Wigan, Lancashire, 294 ; also B.A.S. 
Edwards, Mr. Isaac N., Westminster 

Lodge, St. Albans, Herts, 276 ; also 

B.A.S. 
Egerton, Lord, Tatton Park, Knuts- 

ford, Cheshire, 249 ; also B.A.S. 
Evans, Mr. Owen, Brownhill, Pwllheli, 

Carnarvonshire, 315 
Everard, Mr. N. T., Bandlestown, 

Navan, co. Meath, 343 

Fraser, Mr. B. H., Amgomery, Stirling- 
shire, 291 



Firman, Mr. Craigpark, Batho, Mid- 

lothian, 333 
Fitzhardinge, Lord, Berkeley Castle, 

Gloucestershire, 259 
Ford, Bev. C. H., Bishopton, Ferry 

Hill, Durham, 221 ; also B.A.S. 
Fortescue, Earl, Castle Hill, South 

Molton, Devon, 240 ; also B.A.S. 
Foulis, Dr., Caimie Lodge, Fife, 287 
Fry, Mr. G., The Warren, Chobham, 

Surrey, 360 
Fryer, Mr. H. C, Lodge Park, Glan- 

dovey, Cardiganshire, B.A.S. 

Gkithorne-Hardy, Hon. J. S., Brandfold, 

Staplehurst, Kent 
Gibson, Mr. E. B., Saffron Walden, 

Essex, 273 ; also B.A.S. 
Glyn, Sir B. C, Bart., Lewestone, 

Sherborne, Dorset, 237 
Godman, Mr. A. F., Smeaton Manor, 

Northallerton. 
Gorse, Mr. J. D., Badcliffe-on-Trent, 

Nottingham 
Grant, Mr. A. H., Abbotswood, Boms^, 

Hants, 226 ; also B.A.S. 
Green, Mr. J. W., Langthorpe, Kirby 

Hill, Yorkshire 

Halsey, Mr. E. J., Pirbright, Surrey 
Hamilton, Duke of, Easton Park, Wiok- 

ham Market, Suffolk, 271 ; also 

B.A.S. 
Hamilton, Mr. J. G. C, M.P., Dalzell, 

Lanarkshire, 318 
Hanbury, Mr. B. W., Ham Hall, Ash- 

bourne, Derbyshire 
Hardy, Mr. J. A., Upper Heyford, 

Weedon 
Hargreaves, Mr. J., Greenock House, 

Bacup, 286 
Harlich, Lord, Derryame, oo. Antrim, 

^41 
Harris, Mr. W., Halwill Manor, High- 

ampton, Devon, 238 ; also B.A.S. 
Harrogate Irrigation Farm 
Hawley, Mr. H. W., Tumby Hall, 

Boston 
Henderson, Mr., Bosebank, Wick, 

Caithness, 334 
Henry, Mr. Matthew, Ankerville, 

Nigg, Boss-shire 
Hicks, Mr. E., M.P., Wilbraham 

Temple, Cambridge 
Hoare, Mr. H., Pagehurst Farm, Staple- 
hurst, Kent, 284 
Holmes, Mr. Sancroft, Ckkwdy Hall, 

Horleston, Norfolk 
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Hopkins, Mr. G., The Hayes, Cardiff ; 

Howman, Mr. H., Hallonghton, Coles- 
hill, Warwickshire 

Hulbert, Mr. T. E., North Cemey, 
Gloucestershire 

Hunting, Mr. C, South Hetton, Dur- 
ham, 301 ; also B.A.S. 

Imrie, Mr., Whitehill, Maryhill, Lanark- 
shire, 317 

Jennings, Mr. John, The Scales, 

Lorton, Cockermouth 
Johnson, Mr. C. G., Croft, Darling^n, 

210 ; also B.A.S. 

Kemble, Mr. C. A., East Harptree, 
Bristol, 244 

Kemp, Mr., Tochineal, Banffshire, 320 

Kennedy, Sir J. C, Johnstown Ken- 
nedy, CO. Dublin, 337 

Kent. Mr. Alfred, Great Wilbraham, 
Cambridgeshire 

Kenyon, Mr. C. B., Brynllwydwyn, 
Machynlleth, 308 ; also B.A.S. 

Kirby, Mr. T., Hook Farm, Bromley, 
Kent, 283 ; also B.A.S. 

Lambton, Colonel, Brownslade, Pem- 
broke, 315 

Lang, Mr W., Annethill, New Monk- 
land, Scotland, 325 

Lascelles, Mr. W. H., Croydon, 289 

Leycester, Mr., Toff, Knutsford, 
Cheshire 

Linnell, Mr. J. E., Paulerspury, near 
Towcester 

Londesborough, Lord, Londesborough 
Park, Yorkshire, 306 ; also B.A.S. 

Lowe, Mr J. W., Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire, 253 ; also B.A.S. 

Mackay, Mr John, Herriesdale, Dal- 
beattie, 21 

Mackenzie, Mr. C. J., Portmore, Peebles- 
shire, 326 

Manchester,Dukeof, Kimbolton Castle, 
Huntingdonshire 

Marshall, Major-General, Broadwater, 
Godalming 

Mason, Mr., Kirkby Stephen, 297 

McBride, Capt., Glendonagh, Midleton, 
CO. Cork, 344 

McConnel, Mr., Knockdolian, Girran, 
Ayrshire, 323 

Mead, Mr. John, Falmouth, Cornwall, 
243 



Melrose, Mr. J., Monynut, Berwick- 
shire, 322 

Middleton, Lord, Applecross, Boss- 
shire, B.A.S. 

Miller, Mr., Sherborne, Dorset, 236 

Miller, Mr. T. H., Singleton Park, 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, 293 

Monteith, Mr. J., Carstairs House, 
Lancashire, 329 

Morant, Major G. F., Blackerton, 
Dnlverton, Somerset 

Moray, Mr. Home Drummond, Inch- 
brakie, Crieff, Perthshire 

Morpeth Lunatic Asylum, 296 

Morton, Mr. John, Nether Abington, 
Lanarkshire, 318 

Mouflet, Mr. F. C, Waxlow Manor 
Farm, Southall, Middlesex, 281 

Munster Dairy School, 339 

Negus, Mr. T. A., Lynn, near Walsall 
Nevile, Mr., Skelbrooke, Doncaster, 307 

Oakeley, Mr. W. E., Plas Tan-y-Bwlch, 

Merionethshire, 313 
Oliver, Mr., Houpasley, Hawick, 325 

Pea8e*s, Mr. E. H., Pierremont, Dar- 
lington 
Philpotts, Mr. O., Closewood, Cosham, 

Hants, 291 
Pilcher, Mr. M., Didcot, Berks 
Pochin, Mr. H. D., Bodnant Hall, 316 
Preston, Capt., Flasby Hall, Grargrave, 
Yorkshire 

Quartley's, Mr. H., Molland, N. Devon, 
241 

llamsay, Mr.Cantostanes, Ayrshire, 322 
Batcliff, Mr. B., Newton Park, Burton- 

on-Trent 
Bennie, Mr. J., Allanfauld, Kilsyth, 

Stirlingshire, 329 

Saumarez, Hon. J. St. Vincent, Heath 
Farm, Little Livermere, Suffolk, 272 
Saxby, Mr. J., Wivelsfield, Sussex 
Scott, Mr. A. J., Botherfield Park, 

Alton, Hants, 235 ; also B.A.S. 
Seafield, Lord, CuUen House, Banff- 
shire, 320 
Shaw, Mr. A. W., Limerick 
Sinclair, Mr. W. Drumbeg, Donegal 
Smith, Mr., The Hollies, Wilmslow, 

Cheshire, B.A.S. 
Smith, Mr. Alexander, Bumside, Fin- 
laystone, Port Glasgow, 338 
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Smith, Mr. E. J., Clonard, Dnndnun, 
CO. Dublin, 335 

Solomon, Mr. J., Ifield, Kent, 285 

Stirling, Mr., Kippendavie, Perth- 
shire, 334 

Stobart, Mr. W., Pepper Arden, York- 
shire, 207 ; also B.A.S. 

Stocks, Mr. S. H., Cleckheaton, Nor- 
man ton, Yorkshire, 77 ; also B.A.S. 

Sutherland, Duke of, B.A.S. 

Swan, Mr. J., Stonefield, Lincoln, 292 ; 
also B.A.S. 

Taylor, Mr. GJarrett, Trowse House, 
Norwich, B.A.S. 

Thompson, Mr. John, Ballymaglasson 
House, JBatterstown, oo. Meath 

ToUemache, Lord, Peckforton Castle, 
Cheshire, 246; also B.A.S. (Ten 
silos likewise for tenantry.) 

ToUemache, Hon. Wilbraham, M.P., 
Tilston Lodge, Tarporley 

Tomline, Colonel, Orwell Park, Ipswich, 
271 ; also B.A.S. 

Trepplin, Messrs., Kenil worth, War- 
wickshire, 257 ; also B.A.S. 

Turner, Mr. J. H., Little Horrington 
Hall, Bury St. Edmund's 

Ulster Chemico-Agricultural Society, 
340 

Urquhart, Mr. C, Woodside, Banff- 
shire, 320 



Vaughan, Mr. W. H. P. Lloyd, Golden 

Grove, King's County 
Vernon, Bev. Hon. C. J., Grafton 

Underwood, Northamptonshire, 292 

Walsingham's Lord, Merton, Norfolk, 

260 
Warwick, Earl of, Heathcote Farm, 

Warwick, 255 
Waverley Hydropathic Listitntion, 

Melrose, 325 
Whitbread's, Mr., HiUfoot, Carding- 

ton, Bedford, 280 
White, Dr., Yapton, Arundel 
Wigan, Mr. W. L., Larkfield Honse^ 

near Maidstone, Kent 
Willan, Mr. F., Thomhill Park, Bit- 

teme, Hants, 234 
Wills, Mr. W. H., M.P., Coombe Lodge, 

Blagdon, Somerset, 244; alsoB.A.S. 
Wilson, Mr. C. W., Bigmaden Park, 

Camforth, 297 
Wilson, Mr. W., Horsleygate Hall, 

Chesterfield 
Wilkinson, Mr. P. S., Mount Oswald, 

Durham 
Wood, Mr. W., Clifton, York, 306, 

and B.A.S. 

Young, Mr. G., Blaokadder, Berwick- 
shire, 321 
Young's Paraffin Works, 328 
Yorstoun, Capt. C, Canonbie, N.B. 



There are doubtless many other silos in existence of which we have no 
particulars ; and certainly many more will be constructed in the course of 
the present year. We shall be glad to receive the names of any owners, 
of silos not in this list. 
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Adds oansed by fermentation, 54, 163, 
168 ; advantages and diaadyantages, 
170, 171 ; excess of, affects quality 
of milk and butter, 143 ; amount 
of, in samples of silage, 198, 232, 
353; in hay, 191 

Acidity, if exoessiye, may be oonnter- 
aoted by powdered chalk, 170 

Africa, silos in, 5, 8 

Aftermaths, ensilage of, 149 ; not good 
for covering contents of pit, 126 

Air, oanses heating in ensilage, 141 ; 
necessity of expelling from silo, 
126 ; should be excluded by weight, 
not by clay, 129 

Albumenoids, value of, 149, 155 

Alcohol, flavour attractive to cattle, 
170; when strong, it is indicative 
of waste, 143 ; amount in samples 
of silage, 198, 232 ; in hay, 193 

Aldehyde, produced by oxydation, 
191 

American silos, 49, 59 ; great depth of, 
130 ; report on silos and ensilage, 
see Department of Agriculture 

Analyses of hays, green fodders, and 
silage, 154-5 ; Yicomte de Chezelles' 
clover silage, 198 ; Mr. Scott's 
clover hay and silage, 231 ; Mr. 
Grant's grass silage, 232 ; Mr. 
Eckersley's clover hay and silage, 
295 ; Mr. Duncan's grass silage, 
330; Mr. Eemble's oats, 245; 
Mr. Fry's clover and grass silage, 
353 ; Lord Walsingham's grass 
silage and hay, 265; of rye- 
grass and silage (Glasnevin), 348 ; 
&esh maize and badly made silage 
(Austria), 180; fresh maize and 
good silage (M. Goffart's) , 181 ; fresh 
sainfoin and silage (Germany), 181 ; 
milk from cows fed with, and 
without silage, 256, 264 ; pasture 
grasses after digestion, 173 

Ancients, silos among the, 5 

Angles in silos obstruct the settle- 
ment of the contents, 53, 55 

Artichokes, Jerusalem, ensilage of, 35 ; 
analyses and value, 154 



Bam silos, 43 to 48 

Barral, M., on fermentation in ensilage, 

167, 181 
Barrels, ensilage in, 86 ; of earth, &o., 

used as weights, 132 
Bedfordshire, experiment in, 280 
Beetroot, ensilage of, 33; pulp, 35; 

when very acid, produces poor milk 

and butter, 143; analyses and value 

of, 185 
Bible, reference to silos in the, 6 
Boards for covering, 127 
Books on ensilage, yiii. ; on concrete 

building, 58 
Bricks, closing doors with, 56, 128; 

suitable as weights, 132 ; cost, 95, 

135 
Buckwheat, ensilage of, 30 ; value, 154 
Butter, quality of, a test of quality of 

silage, 160 N 

Cabbage, analysis and value, 154 
Cameron, Dr., analyses of rye grass 

and dlage, 348 
Capacity of silo, estimation of , 90 
Carbonic acid gas, effect in preventing 

putrefaction, 166 
Cattle feeding experiments, 156, 175 
Cementing inside of brick silos, 105 
Chaff, dry, not necessary to absorb 

moisture in silage, 110 
Chalk, silos in, cost of, 99 
Cheshire, experiments in, 246 to 253 
Chezelles', Yicomte de, description and 
illustration of silo, 66, 195 ; cost, 
199 ; analyses of edlage, 198 
Chopping fodder before pitting, 113 ; 

not necessary with grass, 114 
CJlay, unsuited for excluding air from 
silo, 129, 142 ; boxes of, for weight- 
ing, 133 
Clovers, ensilage of, 19; analyses of, 
154, 198, 231, 295, 353; feeding 
experiments with, 160 c ; pitting of, 
in wet weather, 20, 111 ; value, 154 
Combustion, slow, of material pro- 
duced by fermentation, 141. 
Comfrey, prickly, not weU suited for 
ensilage, 33 
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Ccmorete, silos of, 57, 59, 60 ; portable 

■labs for silos, 75 
Comers of silos, roonding oif, 55 
Cornwall, experiment in, 243 
Cost of silos, 89 ; special stmotores, 

92 ; converted buildings, 99 ; con- 
crete slabs, 102 ; wooden silos, 104 ; 

French sUos, 104 ; roofs, 109 ; 

boards, 127 ; weights, 133 
Corering np the silo, 125 
Cows, feeding experiments with, 159 
Cream, increase of, from feeding on 

enrilage, 160 a, 190 j 
Crops for the silo, 17 ; shonld be cnt 

yoong, 13; should be pnt in silo 

as soon as out, 110 
Cnrbs or snper-silos, 121 
Cutting out the silage, 139 ; weights 

important during the cutting, 139 ; 

cutting up fodder, unnecessary 

with grass, 113 

Department of Agriculture, American, 
report on ensilage, 39, 119, 160 N, 
176 
Derbyshire, experiment in, 253 
Devonshire, experiments in, 239 to 242 
Digestibilily of vegetable fibre in- 
creased by ensilage process, 183 ; 
proportion of hay, grasses, Ac, 
digested, 173 
Door, should be at the end of the silo, 

56 ; modes of closing, 128 
Dorsetshire, experiments in, 236 
Drainage of silos, 47, 131, 207 
Dry material, mixture of, with green 
fodder, needless for preservation, 
110, 163 ; loss resulting from addi- 
tion of, 185 
Drying of crops before ensilage is 

deleterious, 110, 162 
Durham, experiments in, 221 

Earth silos, 38, 41, 285 

Eaedale, Mr. T., account of experi- 
ment at Cowton, 203 ; at Pepper 
Arden, 207 

Ensilage, chemical theory of, 161 ; may 
be carried out when haymaking is 
impossible, 112 

Essex, experiments in, 273 to 275 

Excavation, cost of, 98 

Ewes, feeding experiments with, 209, 
267 

Feeding experiments, Mr. Stobart's, 
Bilage V, turnips, 156 ; Lord Wal- 



singham's, maize silage v, swedee, 
159 ; M. Nivi^re's, clover silage, 
160c ; Mr. Edwards's, silage v. 
mangold, 160d ; Professor Henry's, 
with silage and dry fodder, 174; 
Professor McBryde's, with clover 
silage and other foods, 175 ; Beport 
of U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on, 176 
Fermentation, when beneficial, 172; 
when destructive, 171 ; checked by 
addition of fresh fodder, 116 ; pro- 
duced by exposure of silage to the 
air after removal from, the pit, 54, 
143 ; waste of material by, in de- 
fective processes, 144 ; compen- 
sation in well-made silage, 183 ; 
Mr. Fry on, 349 
Filberts, preserving underground, 36 
Filling the silo, 111 ; slow v. quick, 115 
Fodders used for tiie silo, 17 ; should 
be cut young, 14 ; should be evenly 
spread in pit, 125; eifeot of en- 
silage on, 140 
French silos, 51, 66 ; cost of, 104 
Fry's, Mr., experiments in fermenta- 
tion, 120, 148, 449 

Gloucestershire, experiments in, 259 
Gofbrt's triple silo, 51 ; cost of, 105 ; 
book on ensilage, viii. For his 
general advice, see Chaps. I. to XTT. 
Gtorse, ensilage of, 36; useful for 
covering iiilo, 126 ; analysis and 
value of, 154 
Grain, storage of, in ancient silos, 5 
Grains, brewers', ensilage of, 36 
Grandeau's, Professor, analyses of 

fresh maize and ensilage, 181 
Grass, ensilage of, 17; need not be 
chopped before pitting, 114 ; diges- 
tibility of, 173 ; analyses of, 154, 
232, 330, 353 
Green fodders, value as comi>ared with 
silage, 154 ; mixture of diy material 
with, 110 

Hampshire, experiments in, 226 to 236, 
291 

Hay and silage, comparative feeding 
value of, 154, 176 ; chemical con- 
stituents in, 184 

Hay-bams and silos, relative capacity 
of, 106 

Heather for covering silos, 126 

Heating of silage when exposed to air, 
143 
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Heiirj, Prof., feeding experimanto with 
siUge and dry fodder, 174 

Hertfbrdfhire, experiments in, 276 to 
280 

Horeee, feeding on liUge, 160 x 

Hot weatberi eifect of, on tilage, 50, 
184 

loehoniiee tamed into eiloe , 48, 251 
Ireland, experimenta in, 835 to 848 
Iron weights for eiloa, 132, 138, 207, 
828 

Jackson, Mr. Kains, 8 \ on the Vioomte 
de Cheselles' silo, 195 ; the Kentish 
sib, 64 

Jnioe, when pressed ont of fodders, 
180 

Kent, experiments in, 288 to 286 
Kentish silo, 68 ; plan of, 64 
Klapmeyer's brown hay, 9, 12 
KoUUrabi, analyiiis and ralne of , 154 

Lactic acid, effect in digesting food, 
160a 

Lancashire, experiments in, 288, 298 
to 295, 297 

Lascelles, Mr., on portable concrete 
silos, 78; estimate of cost, 102 

Lawes, Sir J., on losses produced by 
fermentation, 144; on quality A 
bntter, 853; on feeding experi- 
ment with Mr. Edwards's cows, 
160 D 

Lechartier's, Professor, experiments on 
fermentation in ensilage, 165 

Lecoutenx, M., on ensilage of clover 
in wet seasons, 20 ; on ensilage <A 
green rye, 28 ; root crops, 84 ; on 
earthen silos, 39, 41 ; plan of barn 
sib, 48; on the filling of silos, 
116-7 ; book on ensilage, yiii. 

Lincolnshire, experiments in, 292 

Liquor from sibs, 131 ; composition of, 
185 ; from hayiitack, 193 

Loring's, Commissioner, report of U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 89, 
119, 160N, 176 

Losses by excessive fermentation, 186 

Loceme, ensilage of, 21 ; analyses of, 
199 ; yalue of, 154 

Maize, adrantages and disadrantages 
of, 29 ; great proportion of wa^r, 
25; analyses of, 154; kept four 
years in a pit, 41 



MUrcker's, Dr., experiments on loss 
by fermentation, 184 

Mangold, sliced, ensilage of, 84; 
analyses of, 154 ; feeding experi- 
ment with, V, silage, 160 d 

McBryde, Professor, experiments in 
breeding eattb, 175 

Merton, experiments at, 260 

Middlesex, experiments in, 281 

Milk production, by cows fed on silage, 
159, 160d ; analysis , 264 ; decrease 
of when silage stopped, 264 ; effect 
of silage on quality, 160 w 

Ifoisture required in crops for en- 
silage, 168 

Morris's, Mr. Francis, experiments in 
America, 2, 40 

Moser, Professor, experiments with 
pitted maize, 179 

Nitrogenous matters, apparent increase 

in ensilage, caused by decrease of 

other constituents, 182 
Norfolk, experiments in, 260 to 270 
Northamptonshire, experiments in, 

202 
Northumberland, experiment in, 296 
Nutritive value of silage, 151, 155, 

168 

Oats, green, ensilage of, 28 ; analyses 

and value, 154, 245, 
Opening the pit, precautions in, 188 

Paper, waterproof, for roofing, 109, 

Peas, ensilage of, 86 

Pine-needles, use of, for covering silos, 

125 
Potatoes analyses and value of, 154 
Potter, Mr. T., on cost of silos, 99 \ 

method of compression, 185 ( book 

on concrete building, 58 
Pressure, see Weighting. 

Bain, effect of, on silage. 111; need 
not stop filling of silo, 118 

Bape, analysis and value of, 1 5 

Beeds for covering sib, 126 

Boofs over silos, 109 

Boots, sliced, ensilage of, 88 

Bye-grass, ensilage of, 847 ; analyses, 
154,848 

Bye, green, ensilage of, 27 ; analyses 
of, 154, 155 

Sainfoin, ensilage of, 21 ; analyses of, 
154, 181 ; value, 155 
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fltuffoiilrfiifgj cxpcriawBte in, 254 
SCmr, li^v id ndcr boodi, 125; 
oj^ ia — tUmm pitB, 39; vb- 
to absorb ma i Binr e in 



sOage, 110; is rendered digestible 

bj ndBBg, 111 
Soffolk, eiperimeotB in, 270 to 273 
Snamier, bnbility of silage to ineressed 

fermentstion in, 50, 134; weQ* 

made sikge bas kept tliroac^ioat 

tbe, 143 
Soper-silosy vse of, 121 
Sorr^, experiments in, 282, 289, 349 
Sussex, eqwriment in, 2S9 
Sntton, Mr, Francis, F.C.S., analyBes 

of glass and maize silage, 25; 

grass silage and bay, 265 ; of milk 

from cows fed on silage, 264 
Swede tomips, feeding experiment 

witb, V. sflage, 159 ; Talne of, 154 

Tares, ensilage of, 21 

Temperatnre, effect of, on silage, 50 ; 

records of, 188, 349 ; decreased by 

addition ol fresb fodder, 116 
Tbistlei, ensilage of , 36 ; analysis and 

yalne of, 154 
Toms, Mr. F. Woodland, F.C.S., on the 

chemistry of ensilage, 161 ; analyses 



digestilnlity, 183 
Water slioald be kepi o«t oC ab>, 50, 

105 ; piesume d, Ismllag tbroni^ 

llfMK of silo. 131, 223, 229 
Weighting tiie silo, 129; most reqaisite 

dose to walls, 53; mstetiiln naed 

for, 132 ; remoral oC a e ighta , 138 ; 

mechamcial snbetitates for, 134; 

concrete Uoeks, 228; elfoet of 

weight of mass of silage, 130 ; less 

weight win do witb wet fodder, 259 
Weiske's, Professor, experiments with 

fresh sainfoin and silage, 180 
Westmoreland, experiment in, 297 
Wet weather, storing fodder in. 111, 

163,259 
Willesden paper for roofing, 109 
Wolff, Professor yon, estimatioin of 

food Talnes, 153; experiments in 

digestion of fodders, 173 
Wooden silos, 49 ; Mr. Monflet's, 96, 

281 ; patent, 77, 103 
Woods*, Mr. H., lectures on ensilage, 

260 ; feedhig experiments with 

cows, 159, 177, 263; with ewes, 

267, 270 

Yorkshire, experiments in, 203 to 221, 
298 to 307 
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Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Prize Medals for 

WOOD WORKING &OTHER^MACHINERY. 

PORTABLE and FIXED STEAM 

ENGINES and BOILERS. 
POBTABLE LOG SAWING 




LOG FRAMES. DEAL FRAMES. 

RACK SAW TABLES. 
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F. W. REYNOLDS & CO., 

ACORN WORKS, EDWARD STEEET, BLACKFErABS ROAD, LONDON. 



ONDOH. ^^^ 



H^ E NSILAG E. ^ 

Recommend the following Grasses and Fodder 
Plants as suitable for Ensilage Crops : 

Loliom ttaUenm gigantemn Snttoni (Sotton's Giant 

Evergreen lUlmo Rjt Graaa), 
LoHom pereime Paceyaniim (Facey's Perainial Kje 

Qnu). 
Dactylis g^lomerata (Cocksfoot). 
Phlenm pratenae (Timothy), 
Bromaa Scbrxdeh (Schrseder's Brome Orass). 
Trifoliam pratense hybridnm gigaateom Snttoni 

(Sutton's Giant Hybrid Cow Clover), 
Trifolitim pratense perenas (Pereimiat Bed Clow, or 

Cow Grass), 
Trifolimn bybridam (Alsike or Hybrid CloverX 
Kedicago sativa (Laceme). 
Onobrychis tativa (Salntfoin). 
Sperpila arvenais (Spnrxey). 

SUTTON'S ENSILAGE MIXTTTRE OP GRASSES,^ 

CLOVERS, fcc, consisting of a proper proportion of the 

Tftrietie* named above, can also be snpplied. Two bnshels 

ihonld be sown per acre, j 

Prices and foil paTticnlars on application. m 
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MATERIALS FOE A PORTABLE SILO, 

15ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 10ft. high. 

For £16. 



SEE "THE FIELD" OP MARCH 31. 



Full FnrticiUars sent on application, and Eatimatea ^ven for 
other aiaaa. 
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PREFACE. 



T BEG to call the attention of Country Gentlemen, 
Travellers, Sportsmen, Farmers, &c., to the works 
quoted in this catalogue, as written by authors who are 
well known and trusted as authorities in their respective 
branches of knowledge. These books are well illus- 
trated by competent artists, and 1 think I may say 
that everything has been done that could be to make 

them complete. 

HORACE COX, 
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SECOND EDITION, GREATLY ENURGED. 

t 

Royal 4fo,, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price ijr. 

PHEASANTS: 

THEIR 

NATURAL HISTORY AND PRAOTAL MANAGEMENT. 

BY 

W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., 

{Member ^the British Omiihohgist/ Onion.) 
Author or "Thk Natural History or thk Cranks," tec, &c. 

Illustrated witk numeroas ftdl-page engrayings drawn from Life by 

T. W. WOOD. 



CONTENTS. 

The Natural History of the Pheasants : Habits, Food, Structure, &c. — Management 
in Preserves : Formation of Coverts, Feeding, Rearins^ and Protection. — Manafi;ement 
in Pens and Aviaries: Lajring and Hatching, Rearing the Young Birds, Diseases, 
Mode of Transport, &c. — Pheasants adapted K>r the Covert : The Conmion, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Reeves's Pheasants. — Pheasants adapted for the Aviary : The Golden, 
Amherst, Silver, Eared, Impeyan, and Argus Pheasants, &c. 



Notices of the Second Edition. 

From Yarrell's " British Birds,** fourth edition. — " For further detaib, as well as 
for instructions as to the manas^ment of pheasants, both in the covert and the 
aviary, and the disorders to which they are liable, the reader is referred to Mr. 
T^etmeier's excellent work, to which the editor is under great obligations.** 

From the Pall Mall Gasette. — " This new and sumptuous edition contains so large 
an amount of fresh matter that it may be regarded, practically, as another work. In 
its own way, it is quite exhaustive. Illustrated by admirable and life-like full-page 
illustrations. On the technical details of rearing and preservation, Mr. Tegetmeier 
will be found a thoroughly trustworthy and scientific guide." 

From the Daily Telegraph. — ^" Both in its description and practical aspects, the 
treatise is admirable.** 
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A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 




ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS DRAWINGS OF CELEBRATED YACHTS. 

In Imperial folio, price £^ 3s. 

Yacht Designing: 

A TREATISE 

ON THK 

FBACnCAL AFFUCmON 0? THE SdEHTmC FBINCIFLES 

UPON WHICH IS BASED 

THE ABT 0? DESiaNma YACHTS. 
By DIXON KEMP, A.I.N.A., 

Author op '*A Manual or Yacht and Boat Sailing." 



'PHIS WORK has been compiled to give information upon the 
practical application of the scientific principles upon which the 
art of Yacht Designing is based. A complete system of construc- 
tion is provided for the guidance of the inexperienced, together 
with all necessary information relative to the primary subjects of 
buoyancy, stability, resistance, and speed. 



CONTENTS. 

Chap. 

I. — Explanation of Principles. 
II. — Description of Various Rules and Pormube of Use in Determining the 

Qualities of a Yacht. 
III. — ^Application of the Foregoing Rules. 
IV.— Stability. 
V.—- The Effect of Shifting and Removing Wei^rhts on Stability ; the Lon|;itiMfiiMl 

Meta-centre ; Alteration of Trim ; Pitchm^ and Scendinr, and RoHmg. 
VI. — Power to Carry Sail ; the Impulse of the Wmd as a Propelling Power ; Table 

of Velocity and Pressure of Winds. 

VII. — Resistance to Vessels movinc^ in Water; Stream Lines ; the Wave-line Theory; 

Relative Lengths of Forebodv and Afterbody for Speed in Knots per Hour. 

VIII. — Surface Friction ; Calculation of the Immersed Surface ; the Immersed Svfface 

in Relation to Lateral Resistance. 

IX. — ^Value of the Wave-line Theory; the Forebody; the Aftabodj; FboD, Aim, 

and Position of the Midship Section. 
X. — Nystrom's System of Parabolic Construction. 
XI. — Calculation of Probable Speed. 
XII. — Construction Drawing. 
XIII.— Laying Off ; Taking Off. 
XIV.— Ballast and Spars. 
XV. — Resistance Experiments with Models. 
Appendix. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 
Super^royal %vo., with Seventy-five full-page Diagrams, price 2^s. 



A Manual 



OF 



Yacht and Boat Sailing. 

By DIXON KEMP, 

AsBOciate InBtitiite Nayal Architects (Member of the Coimcil). 

Author or "Yacht Designing." 

(TIm Lordf CommlMtfliiwn of the Admiralty haye ordered this work to be supplied to 

tlie Libraries of the ships of the Boyal I'ayy.) 



Chap. 
I. — Selecting a Yacht. 

II. — Examination of the Yacht before 

Purchasing. 
III.— Building a Yacht. 
IV. — ^The Equipment of the Yacht, in- 
cluding complete information 
as to Spars, Rigging, &c. 
V. — Seamanship. 

This chapter contains complete information as to 
Making and Taking in Sail, Sailing by the Wind, 
Sailing by the Wind in a Heavy Sea, Of! the Wind, 
Rnnmng before the Wind, Tacldiu;, Gybing, Lying 
To, Anchoring, Getting under Way, &c. It also 
gives complete information as to the Management 
aokd Sailing of Open Boats. 

VI. — ^The General Management of a 
Yacht, including Duty and Dis- 
cipline of the Crew. 
VII.— Yacht Racing. 

Containing full information as to the expenses of 
Yadit Racing, and an Exposition of Yacht Racing 
Rules. 

VIII.— Centre-board Boats. 

This chapter includes designs for Centre-board 
Boa^ for Rowing and Sailing, and the best varieties 
of Sails, with working drawings. 

IX. — Sails for Centre-board Boats. 

This diapter discusses the merits of the various 
lug sails and spritsails used, including the Balance 
L4ig, Chinese Lug, Gunter Sprit Rig, Falnumth 
Luggers, Lowestolt Lateen Safl, Algoa Bay Lateen 

&ur&c. 

X. — Brighton Beach Boats. 
XI.— Centre-board Sloops— The Alert. 
XII.— The PoUywog. 
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XIV.— Una Boats. 
XV. — ^The American Centre-board 
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XVI. — ^The Sharpie and Sneak Boat. 
XVII. — Mersey Sailing Boats. 
XVIII. — Lake Windermere Yachts. 
XIX.— Yachts of the Norfolk Broads. 
XX. — Itchen Boats — Itchen Sailing 

Punts — The Buccaneer. 
XXI. — Clyde Sailing Boats. 
XXII. — Kingstown Boats. 
XXIII.— Small Racing Yacht . 
XXIV. — ^Types of Sailing Vessels : 
Penzance Lugger, Coble, 
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XXVI.— Double Boats. 
XXVII.— Steam Yachting. 
XXVIII.— Ice Yachting. 
XXIX. — Canoeing. 
XXX. — ^Amateur Canoe Building (in 
America). 

Appendix — Contains complete instruc- 
tions as to Practical Boat Building. 

This section is arranged alphabetically in the form 
of a dictionanr, and embodies a variety of informa- 
nnecteai ''*^ *' "^^ " " 



tioncoi 



with Yachts, Boats, &c 



Fall instmction is giyen as to the Building and Management of every 

Boat described. 
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Extract from the Introduction. 

Like two voyagers returned from a long cruise in far-off seas, we throw together 
our joint gleanings in many lands. These do not consist of jewels, gems, gold, or 
furs ; no piles of costly merchandise do we lay at the reader's teet as offerings from 
distant climes, but simply the experiences of two roving Englishmen who have 
" roughed it." By those who have to pass through a campaign, travel wild countries, 
or explore little known regions, shifts must be made, and expedients of many kinds 
had recourse to, of which the inexperienced in such matters would but little dream. 
.... In our travels and adventures we have not been associated, the paths trodden 
by us being widely separated. Whilst one was exploring the wilds of North Australia, 
the other was dwelling in a canvas-covered hole in the earth before Sebastopol. The 
scenes change ; Southern and Tropical Africa is visited by the late Australian traveller, 
whilst the Crimea, with its rugged hills and wild ravines, is exchanged for the jungles 
of Central India by the other. 
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man's consideration seem to be susceptible of indefinite promss." — Jbaily News, 

** With such a guide as this, all who appreciate sport will be able to enjoy it fully, 
and what is of importance, will be able to avoid mucm of the danger attending the uae 
of imperfect weapons." — The Era, 
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" The most complete and interesting work on cricket ever published. No expense 
has been spared in making that which is really useful a very handsome volume." — 
BelVs Life. 

" We welcome with heartiness a writer like Mr. Charles Box, who has so pleasantly 
united in the splendid volume before us the old order (of cricket) with the new." — 
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OABLISLE TO LAND'S END. 

"THE field" office, 346, STRAND, W.C. 
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Now ready VOLUMES /. and IL (containing Parts /. to VI, J, in crown 8vo.t red 

clothf price 6s.^ by post 6s, 6d, 



THE 



HUNTING COUNTRIES 



or 



ENGLAND, 

THEIR PAGILITIES, GHARAGTER, AND REQUIREHENTS. 

A GUIDE TO HUNTING MEN. 

By "BROOKSBY." 



Introducdoo. 
TheBeWoir. 
The South Wold. 



The North Warwickshire. 

The I^ftchley. 

The Woodland PytcUey. 

The Atherstone. 

The Billesdon or South Quom. 

The MeynelL [Hunt. 

The Bicetter and Warden HiU 1 



The Dulverton. 

The Stars of the West 

Mr. Luttrell's. 

Lord Portsmouth's. 

The Essex and the Essex Union. 

The Hertfordshire. 

Tbt Wbaddoo Chaie. 



PABT I. 

The Brocklesby. 

The Burton and The Blankney. 

The Fitzwilliam. 

TlwQuorn. 

PABT IL 

The Heythrop. 

The Old Berkshire. 

The South Oxfordshire. 

The South Nottinghamshire. 

The East Kent 

TheTickham. 

The Vine. 



Che- 



PABT 

The Vale of White Horse. 
The Cheshire and South 

shire. 
The Blackmoor Vale. 
The Cambridgeshire. 
The Duke of Grafton's. 
The HoldemesB. 



The Cottesmore. 
The Puckeridge. 
The Old Berkeley. 



The South Berkshire. 
Mr. Garth's. 
The H. H. 
The Tedworth. 
Lord Ferrers'. 
The Warwickshire. 



The Oakley. 

The North Herefordshire. 
The Duke of Buccleuch's. 
The Tynedale. 
Lord Percy's. 
The Morpeth. 
TheRufford. 



Also now ready (VOLUME IL), 



The Badsworth. 
The Southdown. 
The East Essex. 
The Bramham Moor. 
The East Sussex. 
The Essex and Suffolk. 
The York and Ainsty. 



The Old Sortey. 
Mr. Richard Comibe's. 
The Burstow. 
The Hvrworth. 
The Cattistock. 
The Suffolk. 
The Shropshire. 



Lord Middleton's. 
The Sinnington. 
The Wheatland. 
The United Pack. 
TheCbiddiegfold. 



PABT rv. 

Lord Fitzwilliam's. 

The Crawley and Horsham. 

The West Kent 

Sir Watkin Wynn's. 

The Hursley. 

The Hambledon. 

Lord Coventry's. 

PABT V. 

The Earl of Radnor's. 
Capt. Hon. F. Johnstone's. 
The South Durham. 
The Worcestershire. 
The Ledbury. 
The South Herefordshire. 
The South Staffordshire. 

PABT VI. 

Lord Fitzhardinge's. 
Hon. Mark Rolle's. 
South-and-West Wilts. 
LordPortmaa's. 
The Cleveland. 



The Grove. 

The West Norfolk. 
TheBedale. 
Lord Zetland's. 
The Craven. 
The Surrey Union. 



The North Staffordshitt. 
The Duke of BeaulortV. 
The Cotswold. 
The Dumfriessfaira. 
The Albrighton. 
The Nor£ Cotswold* 



The North Durham. 

Braes of Derwent 

The Radnorshire and West 

Hereford. 
The Mdnmnnthriiire. 



Each part is published separately ^ price 2s, 6d. 
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Now ready, royal 9foo^ price IQS, 6d,, by post lis, 

HORSE BREEDING RECOLLECTIONS. 

BV 

COUNT G. LEHNDORFF, 

Containing Notes on the Breeding of Thoroughbreds — In-breedin^and Out-crossing 
— Pedigrees of all the Principal Sires — and Genealogical Tables of 

Celebrated Thoroughbreds. 

Post Svo., price ys, 6d,, by post Ss, 

itt0gg fxom a E0Utn5 ^tau : 

OR, 

MOORISH WANDERINGS AND RAMBLING 

REMINISCENCES. 

BY 

CHARLES A. PAYTON, 

"Sarcelle" of " The Field," Author of " The Diamond Diggings of South 

Africa*^ 6fc, 

Price 5s. cloth, by post 5s. 41^. 

A Year of Liberty ; or, Salmon Angling in Irelani 

BY 

"VT- IPEj^I^X), DS^-X)-, lili-B- 
Large post Bvo,^ price 8s. 6d,i by post gs. 

By Lake AND River : 

AN ANGLER'S RAMBLES IN THE NORTH OF 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

BY 

B'le/^iiTois B' le, -A. isr o I s . 

Author of ^* A Book on Anglings" &c. 
"THE field" OFFICE, 346, STRAND, W.C. 
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Third Edition. Large post 890., price 71. 6d, ehth, by pott 71. \od. 

FACTS AND USEFUL HINTS 

RSLATING TO 

FISHING AND SHOOTING 

TO WHICH 18 ADDBD 

A List of Recipes for the Management and Cure of Docs 

IN Disease. 

Edited by I. E. B. C, 

E^tor of "The GamdMeper'f and Gaae Pneferver'f A4XDaiit Book and Diaty,** tec 



R8HINQ. 

BaiU— Fish—Fish Hatching— Flies and Flj Making— FliehU— Floats— Got— Lines 
-Miscellaneous — Nets — Ponds and Streams — Pcds — ^Wading Boots — ^Waz. 

SHOOTING. 

Birds and Beasts— Breeding — Coverts — Deer — Dogs — Ferrets — Foxes— -Gtms- 
Kennel — Miscellaneous — Nets — Preserving — Rabbits — Rifles — 

Traps — Vermin, 

AppB!CDix.-<-Diseases of Dogs, 
In post 890,f mth lUustratums, price 31. 6</. 

The Pmctioal management of PighepieSt 

A BOOK POR PROPRIETORS AND KEEPERS. 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 

Author of " Fith Culture^ "A Book on Angling,"" ''Reports on Salmon Ladders/* &c. 



Chap. Chap, 

l,_Fjsh and Fish Food. VL— On the Rearinfi^ of Fry and 

II. — How to Grow Fish Food and how '. the Conduct of Ponds, Stews, 

to Make Fishes' Homes. &c. 

III. — On the Management of Weeds and ' VII. — Some Hatcheries. 

the Economy of Fishing. VIII. — Coarse Fsh. 

IV. — The Enemies of Trout and how to IX. — On Salmon and Trout Ladders 

Circumvent them. and Passes. 

V. — ^The Artificial Incubation of Ova. Appendix. — Notes, &c. 

"THE FIELD" OFFICE, 346, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE 

GAMEKEEPER'S AND GAME PRESERVER'S 

^torttnt B00]^ anlr IBiats* 

By I. E. B. C, 

Edbpr flf « ^ds jad IXMid »ali xdalfiV t» Fi 



Its Sections comprise— 



The Sboodng and Its 

wktxoonxyaxask oc Ajj^eujKiit* 

Receipts and Ps^ments. | S^^i^ 

Vermin IXanr — 

Podtiy Diaiy— 

Receipts sad PjfuwflCS. 



Kenad O cmpant* at As 

BTOffdKYc 



Pheasant Diary — 

RecapttaBo Expcom* 



GeacEal Balaace I 

GameDiarj — 

TotaiS umaui yof Aal 
Prodace d the Heats o r Corerff.^^ 
TeaaatSy & c ^ to wboai gaaM ihwiM be (ivcB. 
lavertocy d A p pliances ftc 

Stock Valuation. 



General Balance Sheet for the Year. 



In handy pocket Me, price ix. 6d^ by post ix. ^d, 

THE 

Qamekeepep's Shooting lomorandum Book 



fOB TBB 



Registering of Game Shot, Memoranda of Sale, &c. 

By I. E. B. C, 

Editor of ** Facto and Ufefol Hints fdadnf to Fishioff aad ShcKMioff.^ 

Freaerver'f Acconnt Book and Diary, fta 

Crown SofO.f price 2s. 6d,^ by post 2s, gd. 

PUBLIC SHOOTING QUARTERS 

IN 

ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND ON 

THE CONTINENT. 

Author of " Shooting and Fishing Trips," '* Modem WadfowUng," "Table of Loads/' ftc 

"THE FIELD'* OFFICE, 346, STRAND, W.C. 
^^^ 
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Third Edition^ Enlarged abid Revised. Large pott &oo,, mth Illustrations, 

price $s, cloth, by post $s. ^, 

THE COUNTRY HOUSE: 

A Collection of Useful Information and Reopes, 

Adapted to the Countiy Gentleman and his household, and of the greatest 

ntiliQr to the housekeeper generally. 

By I. E. B. C, 

EAor of "Facts and Utefnl Hints rdatiiKr to Fishiiic and Shooting," and "The Gandceeper's and 

Gaae PrMenr«^s Account Book and Duury." 

Published Annually. In post 8^0., price \s, 6d,, by post is, Sd. 

THE ANGLER'S DIARY 

AND 



TOURIST FISHERMAN'S GAZETT 

CONTAINS 

A Record of the Rivers and Lakes of the World, to which are added a List of Rivers 

of Great Britain, with their nearest Railway Stations. 

Also Forms for Registering the Fish taken during the ^ear ; as well as the 
Time Si the Close Seasons and Angling Licences. 

By I. E. B. C.f 

E£tor of "Tha Gamdceeper's and Gaae Preserver's Acconnt Book and Diary," &c 
Fourth Edition. In f cap, 8^0,, price is,, by post is. id, 

GROUND GAME ACT, 1880, 

WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES, 

Indicating the various periods at which the law comes into force nnder different 
conditions, its effect on existing contracts between owners and occupiers of land, and 
the lessees of sporting rights, the limitations placed upon the killing and selling of 
ground game, and other matters included in the Act. 

** Will be a great convenience to magistrates, and to all persons affected by the 
Act." — Saturday Review, 

Third Edition. In f cap, 8mo., price is,, by post is, id, 

WILD BIRDS' PROTECTION ACT, 1880, 

WITH COMMENTS ON THE RESPECTIVE SECTIONS 

Explanatory of their bearing as regards owners and occupiers of land, sportsmen, bird 
catchers, bird dealers, &c. ; together with Notes on the Birds named in the Schedule, 
their provincial names, &c. 

" An accurate exposition of and commentary on the recent measure, and will dbpel 
many misconceptions of its scope.'' — Quarterly Review, 

" A capital annotated edition of the Act." — Saturday Review, 

"THE FIELD'' OFFICE, 346, STRAND, W.C. 
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Second EcmoN. !rt demy Svo., price loj. 6d., by fiosi us. 

Estate Management: 

i practical llanlifiooft for lanilortrs, Stcinartis, anU ^lupils, 

LEGAL SUPPLEMENT BY A BARRISTER, 

TENANT RIGHT FROM A LANDLORD'S POINT OF ViEW. 
BY CHARLES E. CURTIS. 



Extract from Preface. — " He who intends to qualify himselE ffw such interesting and 
responsible work as the care and oversight of landed property must, in these days of 
keen competition, give up the idea that he need only abandon himself to the pleasures 
of a country life, and that all needful information will be picked up by the way." 





COITTElJrXS. 


1.— Letting and Leases. 
11.— Farm Valuations. 






^IX i ^^P^"^ ^"'^ Materials. 


III.— Forestry. 






X.— The Blights of Wheat and other 


IV.— Underwood. 






Cereals. 


v.— Fences. 








VI.— Grasses suitable for 




and 


XII.— Useful Rules of Arithmetic and 


Plantations. 








VII.— The Home Farm. 









CATECHISM OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 

SECTION I. 

LETTING AND LEASES. 
By CHAS. E. CURTIS, F.S.!., 

PcofeswrDl Estate Manaeement at the CdIIkc of Agriculture, Pdndpalollhe School □! Eilate 
Price 6(/., by post -jd. ; or 21. 6d. the half-doten. 

"THE FIELD" 
DUPLICATE JUDGING BOOK 
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NE^V EDITION, ENLARGED. 

yust published^ 400 //., demy 8»(?., Ulustratedy price 6s., by post 6j. 6</. 



SILOS 



FOR 



PRESERVING BRITISH FODDER CROPS STORED 

IN A GREEN STATE. 

NOTES ON THE ENSILAGE OF GRASSES, GLOVERS, VETGHES, &G. 



Compiled from Various Sources 

BY TBB 

SUB-EDITOB OF <<THE FIELD." 



CONTENTS. 

Introductory — Summary of Practice — Crops for the Silos — Filling the Sil< 
Covering up and Closing the Silo — Weighting the Silo — Opening the Silo— 
Effect of Ensilage on Fodders — Feeding Qualities of Silage, &c. 

The Chemistry of Ensilage. By F. Woodland Toms, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Appendix. 

Now ready t price 6d, 

Harvesting Crops Independently of Weather: 

FBACTICAL NOTES on the NEILSON STSTEH of HABTESTINQ. 

By "AGRICOLA," 

And other Contributors to "The Field." 



CONTENTS: 

Losses from Wet Seasons— How to Build Stacks on the Neilson System— The Underground Air-passages— 
The Exhaust Fan— R^rulating Rick Temperature— Treatment of Hay Crops before Stacking— Expe- 
riences of Mr. Ndlson's Disciplefr— Grain and Seed Crops— The Cost of adopting the Neilson Process- 
Quality of Hay and Com Crops cured by this System— Mr. Neilson's Early Experiments^Previous 
Inventions for Drying Crops— Concluding Remarks. 

"THE FIELD" OFFICE, 346, STRAND, W.C. 
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Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts^ post 9mo,^ price 5s., by post ^s, 3^. 

THE 

INTERNAL PARASITES OF OUR DOMESTICATED 

ANIMALS ; 

A MANUAL OF THE ENTOZOA OF THE OX, SHEEP, 

DOG, HORSE, PIG, AND CAT. 

Bt T. SFEirCEB COBBOLD, 1C.D., F.B.S., F.L.S. 

In crown 8vo., f rice 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 

MANURES : 

Theip Respective Merits ft>om an Economical Point of View. 

By A. W^. CREW^S, 

Anthor of " Guano : its Origin, History, and Virtues," '* The Potato and its Cultivation," &c. 



CONTENTS. 

PART I. — Definition of the Word " Manure "—Nature's Modes of Applying 
Fertilisers — History — Classification. 

PART II. — ^The Value of Ploughing Down Green Crops — ^Weeds — Sea-weed — 
Straw — Sawdust — Tanners' Bark — ^Wood Ashes — Peat — Rape Cake — Hemp — Poppy, 
Cotton, and Cocoa-nut Cakes — Bran — Malt Dust — Brewers* Grains — Cosd — Soot — 
Charcoal. 

PART III. — Dead Animals — Fish — Blood — ^Animalised Charcoal — Bones — Horn 
— Woollen Rags, Hairs, Feathers, &c. — Night-soil — Farm-yard Manure — Guano. 

PART IV.— Salts of Ammonia— Salts of Magnesia— Salts of Potash— Salts of 
Soda — Common Salt — Lime and its Compounds — " Ooze." 

In crown Bvo.^ price 25., by post 2s. 2d, 

THE POTATO AND ITS CULTIVATION. 

By A. W. CREW^S, 

Author of " Guano : its Origin, History, and Virtues," " Manures : that Respective Merits," &c. 



CONTENTS. 

Derivation — History — Constituents — Varieties — Sprouting — Soils — Planting — 
Manures — Earthing up — Disease — Scab — Storing — Forcing — Producing New 
Varieties — Substitutes for the " Potato" — Miscellaneous Information. 

^* THE FIELD " OFFICE, 346, STRAND, W.C. 
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DtmyHto., pricey. 6d., by pesl y. gd., Itlustrated mtk several Diagrams. 
THE 

PRACTICAL SURVEYOR: 

A TREATISE UPON SURVEYING. 

SPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR THE GUIDANCE OF PUPILS, 

STEWARDS, THE SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION, AND 

INTENDING EMIGRANTS. 

By THOMAS HOLLOM^^AY. 



L— The Mw.ud Us Outfit. 



-Bat 



in.- 

IV.— S«tlisr«t LiDs by the Em isd panlDc 

Obstnaloai. 
V^IKviiiDn si tbg Grcle md Use oC Boi 

SnRwit-Cliain AuciaCoDdemiKd-Cicn 

StaB CaDdaDncd— The Optical Sqiun— 

McAmriAB liuccesyUe DiaUocca. 
VI.— TIb Tbaoddite-ScttiDrwt Una witb the 

TbtedoBtc 
Vllv— RcdudiiHi 01 tlw Mbsuc of Uadubdng 

GtouihI to HoriwDUl Meuuies ud Table 

of Vertical Anflei. 
Vni.— MeanriiKLiiica — Tbe Ofiset Sufi and 

DC— To Prove tbe Correctnes of ObiemUoni 
taken irith tbe Seitaot — Sjiwle Fields 
Msuoitd with Ibc Chain and Optical 
Saoue. ao that tbe Areu can be directly 
Calculated. 
X.— To Set^nit a Rl^ An(le witb tbe Chain— 
Pvnro of the Linei of Meaaurement best 
adapted to IrreEular Fields. 

SCL—Eopalulu Boondaiies, and Drawing 
Trianrt opial lo a given "'• 



. — Ejcajuple oE a Survey ol several Fields 
tombec, and the FieM Book. 

-Reference Numbers lo Maps — To pnt 
on a Plan by Means dI Unmeasored 
Unes-UnM Measured on the Work- 
Making SUIioni, 

— Plotting — Selection and Maoagement o[ 

—Surveys made for ihe purpose ol Dividing 

Und into Staled Quantities. 
-SelliDg-iiut AlloIinentE and Buiidlne Plots. 

ment ol Circular Protractor. 









» 


'i!s££}s 


l'iX^°^ 
















T-r^-iolJ^ 


nsh Surver-Sor- 


-Tg^ 


StheAc^Tacyof 


Survey— General 


.—In Memory of the PasU 





In croam Beo., aitk mrteen/ull-fage Plates, price as. 6d., by past 2s. 91^. 

The Swimming Instructor: 

A TREATISE ON THE ARTS OF SWIMMING 
AND DIVING. 

By WILLIAM WILSON, 

Author of " Swimming, Diving, and How to Save Life," " Tlie Battler's Manna]," 

" Hints on Swimming." 
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Second Edition. In Three Parts, large post Bvo., price $s., by post 58. 4d. 

each Part. 



THE 



Farm, Garden, and Stable. 

By I. E. B. C, 

Editor of "The Gamekeeper's and Game Preserver's Account Book and Diary." 



Part I.— Tlie Farm. 68. 4d. by Po8t. 

Cattle — Crops — Dairy — Diseases — Fencing — Food for Stock — Manures — 
Miscellaneous — Pig» — Sheep— 5oil» — Weeds— ^ Woods. 

Part II.— Tlie Gharden. 68. 4d. by Po8t. 

Flowers — Fruit — Houses — Lawns — Manures — Miscellaneous — Seeds — ^Trees and 

Shrubs — Vegetables— Vermin — ^Weeds. 

Part III.— The Stable. 68. 4cl. by Po8t. 

Carriages— Diseases— Feeding — Harness, &c. — Miscellaneous — Stable Management. 

■~~-~^-~~-'~^' •■«-- — — — - - - - 

Published Annually. Demy 4to., price is,, by post is. 2^d, 

THE RURAL ALMANAC 

AND 

SPORTSMAN'S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1884. 



OOliTTBSlsrrS. 



ANGLING.— Notes on the Fisheries Exhibition- 
Sea Fishing Stations around the Coast, with 
description of Sport obtainable— Abstract ot Bye- 
Laws under the Salmon Acts— Fishery Districts 
in England and Wales, their Coast Omits, &c. — 
Close Seasons for Salmon. Trout, and other Fbh 
—The Thames Fishery Bye-laws—Cost of Rod 
Licences for Salmon and Trout in different 
Fishery Districts. 

ATHLETICS.— Summary of the Season of 1883— 
Bests on Record, &c 

BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. -Best Pet^ 

formances up to 100 miles. 

CATTLE.— Cattle Breeders' Prospects— Portraits 
of Norfolk and Suffolk Polled Cattle^List of 
Herd Books and Stud Books— list of Fairs, 
showing where the different Breeds of Cattle, 
Sheep, and Pigs may be purchased. 

CRICKET.— The Cricket Season of i88j-Engllsh 
Cricketers in Australia. 

FAIRS AND MARKETS.— Ust of ttAts and 
Markets, showing where the different Breeds 
of Horses and Ponies, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs 
may be Purchased. 

HORSES— Breeding and Breaking Nag Horses for 
Sale— List of Stud Books, &c.— Retrospject of 1883 
—Turf Notes, &c.— List of Fairs, showing where 
the different Breeds of Horses and Pomes may 
be purchased. 



HUNTING.— Changes and Prospects in Hunting 
Countries— Packs of Hounds; th«r Masters, 
Huntsmen, Whips, Kennds, &c. 

LAWN TENNIS.— Notes on the Tournaments of 
1883, with Usts of Winners of the Various 
Championships. 

RACQUETS AND TENNIS. - Results of tlie 
Oxford and Cambridge Match^ and the PuUic 
Schools Racquets Challenge Cup, from their 
Commencement to the Present Time. 

ROWING.— Boat Racing in 1883. 

Results of the Oxford and Cambridge Matdies 
from the Commencement to the Present Tune. 

SKATING.*— Best Amateur Performances up to 
50 Miles. 

SHOOTING.— Notes on Partric 
"Field" Trial of Rifles, wit 
Tables— The L^al Seasotts tor 
Wildfowl, &c. 

THE TURF.— Notes on Racing in 1883-Raceand 
Steeplechase Fixtures of 1884. 

YACHTING.— Yacht Racing in 1883-Summary 
of Matches Sailed, with List of Winner^ amount 
M Prizes, &c.— Steam Yachting, with Plan of the 
Gitana, and Comparative Table of twelve of the 
largest Steam Yacht»— Notes on the Tide Tables. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Calendar of the Month. &c. 
—Parcel Post Regulations. 



Shooting— The 
Diagrams and 
KUfingGaae. 
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Published Halp.Ybarly. Fcap, 8v0., price los, 6d.^ by post los, lod, 

THE 

COURSING CALENDAR. 

IT CONTAINS 

RETURNS OF ALL THE PUBLIC COURSES RUN IN GREAT 

BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

REVISED LIST OF ADDRESSES OF COURSING SECRETARIES, 
JUDGES, SLIPPERS, AND TRAINERS ; 

LIST OF HEHBEBS OF THE NATIONAL CLUB, BEFOBTS OF THE MEETINGS, 

AND 

A COMPLETE LIST OF WATERLOO CUP WINNERS. 
Edited by " STONEHENGE," 

EDITOR OF *• THE FIELD," 

Author of **The Dogs of the British Islands,'' "The Modern Sportsman^s 

Gun and Rifle,'' ^c. 



Published Annually. In large post ^o, 

THE 

KENNEL CLUB STUD BOOK: 

CONTAINING A COMPLETE 

RECORD OF DOG SHOWS AND FIELD TRIALS, 

WITH 

PEDIGEEES OP SPORTINff AND NON-SPORTING DOGS. 



Vol. I., from 1889 to 1873, price 12s. 6d., by post 13s. 

Price IDs* 6d., by post IDs. lOd. eaoh— 

Vol. II., 1874; Vol. III., 1875; Vol. IV., 1876; Vol. v., 1877; 

Vol. VI., 1878; Vol. VII., 1879; Vol. VIII., 1880; 

Vol. IX., 1881; Vol. X., 1882; Vol. XL, 1883, nearly ready. 

Vols. Vm. to Z. are also published in Four Partt, ai follows : 

PART I.— Containing the Dog Show Rules, Reports of Shows, and Pedigrees of the following Dogs: 
Bloodhounds, Deerhounds, Greyhounds, Foxhounds, Otterhounds, Harriers, Beagles, Mastiffs, St. Bernards, 
Newfoundlands, Dalmatians, and Colleys. Price ^i. 

PART IL— Containing the Dog Show Rules, Reports of Shows, and Pedigrees of Fox Terriers, Wite- 
baired Terriers, and Dachshunds. Price 4i* 

PART III.— Containing the Field Trial Rules, Reports of Shows, Reports of Field Trials, and Pedigrees 
of Pointers, Setters, Retrievers, and Spaniels. Price m. 

PART IV.— Containing the Dog Show Rules, Reports of Shows, and Pedigrees of Bulldogs, Bull Terriers, 
Black and Tan Terriers, Dandie Dinmont Terriers, Bedlington Terrien^ Skye Terriers, Engfish and SmooUi- 
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FIGURE SKATING; 



IfctTkirjaid PIpm&b tf & Aii as Dmlqiid m Eigiiid, 



A GUMZ AT US MIOI ARD HtSIIKT. 



Bv H. C VAXDER\'ELL axd T. SIAXU'ELL WITHAM 

fxzsxcas €W TB£ ijokxhs skathsg guts). 



TWen. suit tibosaauB& cf ttjitfi!> vIm> atBanw a. ssBaD jwmwhbI. of sfcil is Fi^are 
uid tkoe stop, ht€Jnuat thcj aadcr Idbov vfac to do or ham to do it. A 
wtUnabO: to t&a^ tSoe adkoowSe^^ Text Book of F^;«fe .Sfcariaig viD solve mmj 
ditk whj that vutj haw; ato pp ed progress for 



FoincTH Editioot. Im /tsi 9t>0^ liwa^ elsO, gSl^ price as.6d^lfy fmti as^M, 

THE ART OF SKATING: 



ILLUSTRATIONS, DIAGRAMS, AND PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
ACQUIREMENT OF THE MOST DIFFICULT AND CStACEFUL 

MOVEMENTS. 

Vkti Pn Bill 1 of a« Cnaal 



^^KC^ PuhUsked, price 5^., ^f /«s^ 5s. a^l. 

"COMBINED FIGURE SKATING;" 

BEIXG 

A COLLECTION OF 300 COMBINED HGUREa AS SKATED BY THE SKATING CLUB. 

LONDON. THE WIMBLEDON SKATING CLUB. Ac. 

Ulustrated by i jo scaled diagrams, showing the conect direction of eveiy curve 
executed bv the skater, and the recognised amoont of circling round the centre: 
together with a progressive series of alternate " calls." 

The figures are named in accordance with the revised sy s tem of nomendature 
and rules of combined figure skating, compiled by the Skating Qub, London, Sept. 1 1 , 
1882. 

Diagrams of the combined figures in the first and second class tests of the 
National Skating Association are included. 

By Montagu s. f. Monier-Wiluams and Stanley f. Monier-Wiluams 

( Members of the WimUedon Skadng Chib). 
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PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX. 



In crown 9fOO.t price 51., by post 51. 4^/, 

BOAT-RACING; 




OR, 



The ARTS of ROWLING and TRAINING. 



BY 



EDWIN DAMPIER BRICKWOOD. 

(ex-amateur champion or the thamesJ 



00: 

ROWING. 
ly-lmn&ae6oni PMtaodPrMCOtCooditioDof 



Jp-£«ciQf,BosU : Thdr HMlocy aod FittiiMn. 
nty-Tfm fSmtg Sots Its IovcoISob, AJopSom 

and Theory. 
I Vz—Hoir to Ufe aa Oar, and ScuDs. 
Vy-FankaaadErrora: Whattoavoid. 
3n^~S!t*^>V : Coxairaio aod Koo-coxawain. 
YIL^TaadMaf Bacnnen. 
Vllly-CauMtm UkKmm. and Sdcctioo of Crewf . 
IX^tWV Ati«i aodCcm6met ol ~ 
lof 



CHAP, 

Xlw"~'iiia QoanncatiOBa of 
XII.-'Boat Onba:, Their 

Aosaiiufltrattoo* 
Xflf.'-'Htttorkal Recocida» iuo, i 
XIV. „ „ A.n, 

TRAINING. 
XVI^ItsPriodpIc*. 

XVIIL— ProbflMtioni, AOmema, kc. 
AmuMi^— Rules for Bettaaic* 
Ikdbx. 
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Published Annucdly^ price i#., by post \s. id, 

THE ROWING ALMANACK AND OARSMAN'S COMPANION. 

Edited by E. D. BRICKWCXJD 

(Ex'AMATEua Cbampiov or the THAMca), 
Author 0/ ** Bomt'Racing ; or, the Arts of Rowing and Training!* 



couraTTOsrrs. 



A ralendar with Space for Memoranda and High 

Watf^TaUa, witbaTableol Tidal Obfcrvatkme. 
Tne Denoltioo of aa Asiatenr. 
Record of all Refattae aod principal Club Races* 

wftk a copious Index. 
A Revioir of the Rowinif Seaaoc 
An Itinerary of the River Thames from Oxford to 

Putney, showinc all the points of interest, with 

HotcJi^&c. 



A Rowinfr Directory. 

The Lengths of the £ff»ent Racing Courses. 
The Laws of Boat Racing. 
Henley RegatU Raks. 
Metropcrfitan Amateur Regatta Rules. 
The Rule of the Road on the River. 
Thames Navigation Roles. 

Tables of Wmners of all the principal Raew tad 
Regattas. 



Fourth Edition. Large post ^o.^ price is. dd,, by post is, Sd. 

MODERISr A^THLETIOS 

BY H. F. WILKINSON, OF THE LONDON ATHLETIC CLUB. 



ooarrsiflrrs. 



CigAr* 

C-'ApdMt Athletics. 
11.— ^The Rise of Modem Athletics. 
Ul>-Xbe >fanigwneiif of Athletic Mastingi. 



IV*— Training. 



VLr-Rmming, 



I CMAW, 

I VII, — Jumping. 

I VIII.— Hammer Throwing and Weight 

I IX.— The Laws of Athletics. 

X.-Statistics* 
I XI.— The Best Perfiomoaow oa Raoond. 
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A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 




•DEPORTS on SALMON LADDERS, with 

'^ ^ Original Drawings, Plans, and Sections. By Francis Francis. In post 4to., 
price 2s. 6d.y by post 2^ . 'jd. 

A MANUAL of the LAW of SALMON FISHERIES 

'^^ in ENGLAND and WALES, with a copious Index. By Spencer Walpole, 
one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries. Price 2^. 6<2., by post 2s. Sd, 

XJINTS on the MANAGEMENT of HA^VKS. 

-■• ^ By J. E. HARTING. Containincr full Instructions, for those who are 
desirous to take up Hawking, in all that reUtes to the Taming, Training, Feeding, 
Flying, and Greneral Management of Falcons and Hawks. In i vol., 8vo., with 
Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 

A TABLE of CALCaLATIONS for use with 

'^^' the " Field " Force Gauge for Testing Shot Guns. Also an Illustration and 
Description of the Apparatus. In demy 4to., price 2s, 6d, 

"-THE RULES of PIGEON SHOOTING. Published 

"^ by Special Permission, the Hurlingham Club and the Gun Club Rules of Pigeon 
Shooting. Second Edition. Bound together in cloth, gilt edges, price Cd., by 
post yd. 

T^HE RANELAGH CLUB RULES for Flying 

•^ Clay Pigeon Shooting. Edited by Cholmondeley-Pennell. Cloth, gilt 
edges, price is., by post is, id. 

"yHE LAWS of LAMHSr TENNIS, as adopted by 

-*■ the Marylebone Cricket Club and the All England Croquet and Lawn Tennis 
Club. Entered at Stationers' Hall. Price 6d,f by post 6^d. 

rpHE ''FIELD'' LAW^N TENNIS UMPIRES' 

-■- SCORE-SHEET BOOK (with Instructions for the use of Umpires). Adapted 
for the use of Umpires and Players, as used at the Championship Meetings. Price 6d,f 
by post 6\d. 

rpHE "FIELD" LAWN TENNIS CALENDAR 

•^ for 1884. Containing the Laws of Lawn Tennis; List of Secretaries and their 
Addresses; Summary of the Season, 1883; On the Making of Tennis Lawns and 
Cinder and Gravel Courts ; with Full Reports of all Tournaments and Club Matches 
of the Season 1883. Edited by B. C. EvELEiGH.(of the "Field"). Price i^., by 
post IS. 2^, 



'-THE ITALIAN SYSTEM of BEE KEEPING; 

•^ being an Exposition of Don Giotto Ulivi's Economical Frame Hives and Honey 
Extractor. By Arthur J. Danvell, late Capt. H.M. 31st Regiment. With Illus- 
trations. Price 15., by post i*. id. This pamphlet contains practical directions for 
the making and utilisation of frame hives, costing less than 2^. each, and a centrifugal 
honey extractor costing 55. or 6s, 
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PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX. 



In 4^0., printed on toned fiaper, with plates, price 51., by post 51. ^. 

\tl IMC: 

HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OP THE HAND- 
HADE ANTIQUE LACES OF ALL COUNTRIES, 
By L. W. 



This work contains the whole of the series of articles on Antique Point Lace which 
have been published in " The Queen." It will prove an invaluable ^uide and book of 
cefeience to ladies interested in Antique Lace, and, with its highly ornamental 
embossed cover, will form a handsome arnamenC for the drawing-room table. 



ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
Past BvB; 340 pages, price 7s. 6d. 

HAIF-HOURS WITH GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS, 



By G. H. JENNINGS and W. S. JOHNSTONE, 

In pnst Sed., price 31., by post 51. ^. 

THE BARB AND THE BRIDLE : 

HANDBOOK of EQUITATION for LADIES, 

MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCIENCE OF RIDING FROM THE 

PREPARATORY SUPPLING EXERCISES ON FOOT TO THE FORM 

IN WHICH A LADY SHOULD RIDE TO HOUNDS. 

BY"VIEILLE MOUSTACHE." 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6rf., by post 3s. prf. 

ACTING CHARADES FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 

ARTHUR LILLIE, 

Author of "The Enchanted Toasting- Fori," &c. 
"the queen" OFFICE, 346, STRAND, W.C. 



feSnl 

A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. ^ 

Published Annually, /b demy ^a., price it., by past is. yl. 



ILLUSTRATED QUEEN ALMANAC 

And LADY'S CALENDAR FOR 1884. 



Among its contents will be found a Chrorao- Lithograph Plate of Desiens 
for Artistic Embroidery, Cross-stitch Work, &c. ; two Coloured Plates of Crochet 
and Knitting Designs ; numerous Designs tor the arrangement of Plants for 
Decorative Purposes, and also Designs for Pottery Painting, China Painting, Beaten 
and Cut Brasswork, and numerous Designs for Fancy Ball Costumes, Children's 
Costumes, &C. ; Recipes for Soups, Sauces, Invalid's Dishes, &c ; Amusements for 
Children, and other useful information. 



" You have not the book of riddles about you have you ? " — Merry Wives. 
Price 5s., by past 53. 3^. 

''Whetstones for Wits;" or, Double Acrostics. 
■V _A. K- 1 o TJ s ia:j^:ETiDS. 

Edited by "CRACK." 



Second Edition. Price ai. 6rf., *y past as. Sd. 

OUR COMMON INSECTS: 

:piest stei« to Binroiidioijoa-Y. 

By Mrs. E. AV. COX. 




PouRTH Ed!T[0». In demy 4ft>., o» taneit foper, and in/imey caver, priee as., 
ty post 21. ad. 

THE BOOK OF DINNER SERVIETTES 

A Hew IntFoduction on the Decopation oP Dinnep Tables, and 
General Directions for Folding' the SepvletteB. 

There are Twenty-one different kinds given, with Ninety-two Woodcnts illustrative oE 
the various Folds required, and the Serviettes complete. 

Jit paper cover, price 6d. 

" THE GiTJEEliT " E/EOIIPES. 

By " THE G. C," Author of " Ronnd the Table." 



"THE QUEEN" OFFICE, 346, STRAND, W.C. 



ADVEETI8EMENTS. 



Now Beadt. Demy Svo. Price Sixpence. 

SHORT NOTES 

ON 

SILO EXPERIMENTS 

AND 

PRACTICE. 



EXTRACTED FROM " SILOS FOR PRESERVINa BRITISH 

FODDER CROPS." 



London: HORACE COX, "Field" Officb, 346, Stbasd. 
In a pbw Days. Demy Svo. Price 2«. 6<i 

RABBITS 

FOB 

PROFIT AND FOR POWDER. 

-A. TI2,E-A.TISEI 

UPON 

THE NEW INDUSTRY OF HUTCH RABBIT FARMING IN 

THE OPEN, AND UPON WARRENS SPECIALLY 

INTENDED FOR SPORTING PURPOSES; 

WITH 

HINTS AS TO THEIB CONSTBUGTION, COST, AND MAINTENANCE. 



By R. Ji LLOYD-PRICE. 



LoHDOK: HORACE cox, "Field" Office, ZiR, Sxkahd. 
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AOTXBTIBSMENTS. 



"WILLESDEN" EOOFINa 

FQK 

SILOS. 

"WILLESDEN" Roofing is now much used for SiloRoofa, 
for which it is especially adapted, being light and 
durable. 

"WILLESDEN" Silo Roofs are very ea^y running for 
removal whilst filling, aad, though light, are storm proof ; 
they are also the cheapest, much timber being saved in 
roof construction. 

The Roof of Mr. Ka'ms-Jackson's Model Silo, 
THE rOYAl AGRICULTURE SOCIETY'S SHOW AT SHREWSBURY. 

"WILLESDEN" ROOFING. ( 

See Remarks in " Field " Newspaper, 7th June, pp. 805, 806. 

" WILLESDEN " Roofing, as supplied for SUos on the Haigh, _ 

Bright ling sea, and other estates. 

"WILLESDEN" Roofing for Farm B.uldings, Hay. Bai^ 
Silos, Gamekeeper's Huts, Poultry Houses, &c. 

" WILLESDEN " Rot-Proof Canvas for Tents, van covera 

Blinds, Loin Cloths, &c. 

"WILLESDEN" Rot-Proof Scrim for shading Greenhouse 
Ferneries, aud protecting tender Plants, Ac. 

Silver Uedals— 

' PAEIS, 1878. FISHERIES. lt<83. CALCUTTA, 1683-84. j 

Bronze Uedala— 

PARIS, 1878. TEURO. 1880, CAMBORNE. 1882. 

LONDON OFFICE, 347CANN0N ST., E.i 



I 



AD VXBTIS EUENTa. 



F.W. REYNOLDS & CO., 

Wholesale ed Export Iron and Hardware Mercbants, 

73, SOUTHWARK tSTREET, LONDON, S.E. 

Galvanised Corrugated Roofing Sheets, 

REYNOLDS' BEST $ QUALITY. 

In Shaats 6, 7, or S ft. long x 2£t. wido when corrnBfttad, Sin. oormgationH. 
Apptoiiniaw woighB 
X 2 Sheets ... Scvrt*. OqFs. 



75 B a 
!I0 (] X 2 
ll:i 6 X 3 



1 „ a „ 



Asphalte BoofiDK Fait 

Boofing Ironwork 
CUteniB and Tanlu 

PnispB 

Gas and Water Tubes 

and V ttings 

Rain water Gooda 

Bar ojid Sheet Iron 

Joists 

Sails and Screws 

Locks Bolts H nges 

Brassfoimdr; 

OUs and Colonrs 

Paint &c 

Bmshes Tools Glass 

Hair, Cement, 
Spades and Sboveli, 
Barrows, Bncksts, 



The "SUNFLOWER" 

til Blow r F re 




Wall Ties,TentUaton 

Hot-Water Pipe), 
Tittinga and Boilen, 

Tiled and other 
Register Stoves, 

Kitcheners, Baths, 

Portable Coppers, 

Chaff-cnttoTs. 

GalToniMd Netting, 

Iron Fencing 

and Fencing Wire, 

Stahla & Harneai-ioom 

Fittings, 
Cowhoaie and Piggary 

Fittings, 
and every descTiption 

of Farm and 
Estate Beqoirementi. 



Tot full particalan and prices, vhle F. W. REYNOLDS 4" CO.'S ARCSITECT8' 

ILLUBTBATED CATALOGUE OP BUILDERS' HARDWARE (lOipaget, lu-wnd 

tit cloth), A copy laill be sent post free on application. 




GEORGE CORDING, 

WATERPROOFER. 

VENTILATED 

RIDING COAT 

VENTILATED 

WALKING COAT. 

DRIVING COATS. 

DRIVING APRONS. 

REGULATION 

CLOAKS. 

GROUND SHEETS. ■ 

^ ^^ 

GEO. COEDING, 
125, Regent Street. 

231, Strand. 62, Ficoadilly. 



